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1’he [)ms(>nt trt'iitiHc consists of live cliaptci'.s 
'ulinfi; with (jeofiraphy. Kings and Fcoplf*^^ 

, ocial Kile iin<l Kcoiioniic (londitions, lleligiou, 
iiul Kthication ainl licarniiig of JainhndvTpa 
Jtidia). It ivS ltase<l on Mie early texts of tl\,c 
jJuddhists aiul Ja'iiia, written in Pali and 
Ajclfta-Magadlii, Jii my treatment, I liave npt 
Ignored the evidence of Brahmanifval litpratnr<3. 
•nid wherever I have used it, I 'fiave done So 
vith a view to clarify the relevant points. I 
have not failed to make use also of modern 
'terature on the subject including my own 
lublications. The sources utilised have been 
roperly mentioned m the body as well as in 

i have endeavoured to draw a pictiirt* ()f 
ndia with spooial reference to hen’ lii'ojdetj, 
'le scheme adopted by mo is in many respects 
fferont fnnu that followed })y Rhys Davids in 
a Buddhint India, and the treatment even of 
lumou toj>ies is fuller in the seu.s(‘ that [ havt^ 
d along taken iulM {lyooiml the collateral cvj. 
.enop- of the .lain Agami, In (’hapter I, 

'■ geogii^iphy of India has been 
Ml the helj) of a first-hand study^of 
' textual evideiKM’s bc^ariise inK>» 
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mountain and river systems and liu* i, 'cation and 
r'xtent of countries, cities, etc. The second chap- 
ter has been devoted to the kings and,n'^les 
who vere the active factors in the make-ap*bf 
the life and civilisation of ancient India. The 
I hird ciiajitcr deals with the social life ani eco- 
nomic conditions. Here the treatment is novel 
as showing how all the S' ij^ions of the people 
playerl their part as mud -i “^Dcial as in economic 
life. In the fourth chapi dealing with relicion^, 
the treatment may alsd be claimed as new in 
the sense that instead of taking religion as the 
soimce of inspiration for higher philosophy and 
ethics, 1 have sought to show how it was a living 
factor of ancient Indian civilisation. The last 
chapter treats of education and learning. Here 
my endeavour has been specially directed to the 
classification and description of vafious institu- 
tions and their founders, diverse m,^ nents and 
their promoters, together with the methods 
adopted and th(' results achieved. This land 
of treatment, as far as my information goes, 
huvs not been attempted before. 

I'hc jircHcnt treatise has beeu ac<'P^®fl as a 
thesis for the Uegi'ce of Doctor of I'^ratiirc by 
the University of Lucknow. 



Chapt'eb I 


GEOGRAPHY 

he country which is now known to iis as India 

vaa known, to all intents and purposes, to th(‘ 

iuddhiata as Jambudvipa and to the Jains and, 

he Brahmins as Bharatavarsa (Bharahavasa). 

n the Piiranas, Jambudvipa is counted as one^ 

f the seven dvipaa or mythical continents into 

rhich the Earth, as then known or imagined, 

(ras divided. BhSxatavarsa was just one of the 

line varsas or countries constituting the nine 

nain divisions of Jambudvipa. So far as the 

• 

s^arsa divisions of Jambudvipa are concerned, 
,he Jaina description of Jambudvipa in the 
Tamlmdlva-panv^itti and other works based upon 
it, is materially the same as found in the 
Puranas.^ Thus with the Jainas and Brahmin 
writers Jambudvipa as a continent was llfought 
of as of much wider extension than Jambudvipa 
las known to the Buddhists. In all earlier and 
^tcr Buddhist texts and {‘ommentaries 
Bambudvipa Inures as one of tlie four nuiha- 
Rvipas or great 'continents witli Ml. 8ineru 
^umeru) in the centre of them. The 


Mtrtsya Purana, 111, US. Tiu" Jamhudh hpaiwtti (•£ 
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I^ibhuvidi'lia or Eastern continent is placed 
tlu‘ (‘iist of yiiicru, the Aparagodana or Apara-^ 
goyfnui tlie Western continent to the west, thej 
rUfinilairii or Northern continent to the north| 
!iu(l the .liunl)H(lv!pa or Southern continent to| 
the south. 

Kven wo are told that the land in Janibudvip^ 
,wli(‘ro the peoj)h* coming originally fron| 
Ihihhjivideha settled down, was named Vidohi 
-after tlieni; the land where the people comin 
from Aituragodana settled down, became know^ 
by the name of Aparanta; and the land in whic 
people from Uttarakuru settled down, becaitt 
kwwv.\^ wwdev' the vwwwe of Kwvw.^ 

The Buddliist Sine^u, also called Merui 
Sinneru. Hemamerii and Mahamoru, is tin 
lii'iliest eoiieoivable mountain which formed thi 
centre of the earth. In the sea, it is based to st 
depth of eighty-four thousand yojanas, and 
al)o\c the sea l(*vol, it rises to the same height' 
The Vuganilhara, the Isadhara, the Karavikaj 
the Sudassaua, the Nemiudhara, the Vinataka 
autl Assakannn are the seven mountain ranges 
that surround it. On its summit is .Tavatime^ 
t he Heaven of the I’hiity-thrce gods, and at it^ 
fotk is Asurabhavaua, the domain of the demonsj 
Oifits foui; sides are the four great continent^ 



OKOaitAPHV 


each oontainiiig sovoral sjuallcr oiic.s.i 7'lu‘ 
BudflliiatH as wpU as othors in rndin ii'cai 
Hinoru as an oiublam of Ion** (Inration. Botli 
its com 'C'])! ion and dcscriph'on an* scmi- 
astronomical, S(Miii-tciTc.slrial, and. (Hi the 
wliol(‘, luytlucal in tlndr orijiin and cliaracli'r. 

Wo a .slif'iiL ronlLslio toucli in tin* rnranas 
that localo tho Sunicrn inountahi witli it ■* 

• 

altitude (jf one hundred llinnsand yojaiuis at ,i 
ventral roc,iou of flavrtavur.sa, tho eomitry 
wliioli, according to them, stands in the middle 
of tlic niuo^ vansas of damlnidvi|ia. '!'(» tho 
south of llavrtavansa is tho N’isadha mountain 
range, and to the south of it is Harivarsa. the 
country which lies just to the north of 
Bharatavansa. In between the two is I hi* 
Himalaya mountain with the Hcmakutajiarvata 
north of it. The Himalayan ratigi* extends (*ast 
and west over a distuucc of uboiit 1 ,(500 jojanas. 
The toi)Ograpliy of this range us it stands in 
relation to Bharatavama may he pictnrescuuelj 
represented by the shajs* of u how with its siring 
to the south (Flimavan uttarenasya karmnka.sy.i 
yatha gii\iah).*‘' The Janihnillrn-panmiffi, 
which, like the. Ihiranas, locat(\s Harivarsa to 


I A'Aqultar(t,W,\i. Wti.i i, p. Jl'J; ViHuruwt- 

moggn, p, 208; PanmntOuiJoUka, 11, pp. tt!(, 41iiri-,^l)n'fit1vudaniu 
p. 317. 

* Soven, occordmg to Jambuillva~iiftiignfti. 

* ^hSgavata Puranit, DvitMioorga-varnanii-^kanitnft, Cii. m#. 
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the north of Bharatavarsa and the Himalaya 
mountain, divides the Himalayan range into 
two, the Mahahimavanta or Greater Himalayan 
and the CuUahimavanta or Lesser Himalayan. 
The former extends eastwards up to the eastern 
sea, i.e., the Bay of Bengal, and the latter 
westwards and then southwards up to the sea 
, below the Var§adhara mountain, i.e., the Arabian 
sea.^ 

^ The topographical outline of India to tho 
south of the Himalayas is sought to be pictured 
in the Pah Mahagovinda-suttanta in the shape 
of a buUock-cart with its face towards the south. 
Accordingly it is described as extended on 
the north.® The symbol suggested in the 
Mdrkar^eya Purdm for visuahsation of the 
surface of India is one of the convex shape of the 
upper shell of a tortoise (kurmapystha),® It is 
obviously a very correct picture of the thing, 
inasmuch as all the rivers of India either flow 
eastwards into the Bay of Bengal or flow 
westwards into the Arabian sea. Purther, 
according to the JanAudiva-pamwMi, the 
■Vaita(^ya (Vindhya ?) mountain range divides 


^ J<mbucSm-pa^'(iattt, i, 9: Bbarali^ pSmaip v&ae ■ . . Ca11a> 
himavamtasaa yfiaabarapawayasaa dfithineioaiii d&hmalaya;pa- 
BEunuddasBa uttaxenam, pvuattbimalavapaBaiD'addaaBa pacaatthima- 
naxp . , . Th^aame extauaion of the range ia itnphed in the MxUnda, 
p. 114. • 

23J):uttaxenaayatam,dahkhipenaaakata-miikhaip. 

* JfSrka^^& Purdpa, Ohapa. 67 and 68. 
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India into two halves, the northern half 
(uttarardha), later called Aryavarta, and the 
southern half (daksinaxdha), later called 
Daksinatya or Deccan.^ 

The Himalaya mountain is known in Pah by 
such names as Himava, Himacala, and Hima- 
vanta. It is one of the seven mountain ranges 
that surround Gandhamadana.® According to. 
traditional description, it extends over a distance 
of three hundred thousand yojanas (leagues),®^ 
and contains eighty-four thousand peaks (kutas), 
the highest of them being five hundred leagues.* 
Here the length, the number and the altitude 
given are all evidently fabulous. We have 
mention of seven great Himalayan lakes; 
Anotatta, Kannamunda, Rathakara, Chaddanta, 
Kunala, Mandaldni and 'Sihappapataka, that 
are never heated by the sun.* Each of them is 
fifty leagiies in length, breadth and depth.® 
Their names are such as to defy aU attempts 
at a correct identification, and the description 
of their length, breadth and depth is too sym- 
metrical to inspire confidence. The Kunala 

^ Jambudtva-paif^fatti, i, 12: Bharahe vase Veyaddhe ngmairi 
pawayepa^atte: uMaraddha-BharahavilsasadBluiEie^aip d&hi^a- 
bharahavasasaa utt^epam. 

® ParamatthajoHM, 11, p. 06; Malalasekera, Diet.^qf PaU Pr^er 
Names, ii, p. 1326. 

* ParamatffuijjotikS, II, p, 224. 

* 1 ® AAffuUaira, iv, p. 101; ManorathapCtravS, u, p. luO? Para. 
matOiajotih&, TI, p. 443. 
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Jataka mentions by name Manipabbata, 
Hingulapabbata, Anjanapabbata, Sanupabbata, 
and Phalikapabbata among the Himalayan 
peaks, ^ none of which can now be satisfactorily 
identified. The SvMa,-nipdta commentary 
speaks of some five hundred rivers,® only ten of 
which were to be reckoned, according to the 
. Milinda,^ the rest having an intermittent 
periodical flow. Of the ten rivers,* the first 
'"five, Gahga, Yamuna, Aeiravati, Sarabhu and 
Mahl that were honoured as the five great rivers 
(panca mahanadiyo) ® constituted the Ganges 
group, and the rest, Sindhu, Sarassati, Vottavatl, 
Vitamsa and Candabhaga, with tlie exception of 
the second, constituted the Sindhu group. 
Broadly spealdng, the first five flowed from the 
Jaina Mahahimavanta, and the other five from 
the Lesser range. 

The Kunala Jataka draws our attention to 
two most delightful spots in the shape of rocky 
table^lands (silatala), one, called Suvannatala, 
on the east side of Himavanta, and the other, 
called Hingulatala, on the west side, the latter 
being sixty leagues in extent.® Similarly the 

^ JStaka, V, p. 416. 

^ Paramatthajatiid, II, p. 437. 

Milinda, p„ 114. 

* Of. Markaif4eya PmS/ifa, 67, 16-18 

* AAguttara,^v, p. 101} Fin., ii, p. 237} Sernyutta, ii, p. 136 ; 

V, p. 40?. ^ ^ 

^ ® V, pf 416. 
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Milinda-panha mentions one Rakldiitatala or 
protected table-land in the Himalayan region.^ 
TheBuddhistsderive the name of the continent 
of Jamhndvipa from a Jambn tree, which stands 
as its kalpavrksa, with its trunk fifteen yojanas 
in girth, outspreading branches fifty yojanas in 
length, shade one hundred yojanas in extent and 
height of one hundred yojanas,^ — all too sym- 
metrical and imaginary to be believed as correct! 
It is on account of this tree that the continent 
is also called Jambuvana® and Jambusanda^ 
The tree stands on a bank of the river Jambo 
( Jambu). The continent extends over a distance 
of ten thousand leagues, of which four thousand 
are covered by the seas, three thousand by the 
Himalayas, and three thousand only are in- ’ 
fvabited by men.® It contained as many as 
34,000 towns, large or small.® As Malalasekera 
points out, ‘ this number is sometimes reduced to 
sixty thousand, forty thousand, or even twenty 
bhousand, but never too less’.^ A description 
in the Angutta/ra-nilcdya would have us believe 
that trifling in number were the parks, groves, 


^ MiHnda, p. 6. 

2 Vinayn, i, p. SOt^Semar^apdaSdika, i, p. lid; PararmtthajoHka, 
11, p. 443; Viaitddhimagga, i, p. 206. 

* Law, Geography, p. xvi. 

* Swtta-impSta, ve^se 662; Paramatthagotika, H, pi 121. 

» Paramatffi(yotiM, II, p. 437. 

* Ibid., n, p. 69. Of. JStaka, iv, p. 84. 

7 Malalaediora, op. eit., i, p. 941. 
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lakes, etc., in Jambudvipa, while more numerous 
were the steep, precipitous places, unfordable 
rivers, inaccessible mountains, and the rest.^ 

In accordance with the description in the 
JarnhvMv(i-pannatti, the Bharatavarsa which is 
situated to the south of the Himalayas and 
between the eastern and western seas, abounds 
in prickly stumps and thorns, uneven and 
inaccessible roads, hiUs and dales, fomitains and 
springs, hhattds, crevices, rivers and lakes, trees, 
creepers and shrubs, forests aiid grasses, thieves, 
dimbaa and damaras, famines and bad times, 
religious sects, the poor and destitute, emer- 
gencies and epidemics, wicked persons, drought, 
diseases, iniquities and constant commotions. 
It appears from the north like a bedstead, and 
from the south, like a bow {ulta/rdo paliarpka- 
sa/mihana-samthie, ddhii^ dhaipipiUha-eairithie). 
By the two large rivers, Gahga and Sindhu, and 
the Vaitadhya mountain range it is divided into 
six portions (chabbhaga-pavibhatte). It is 
526x®^ leagues in extent.® 

As for the number and location of the dvipas, 
the Pah account may be shown to have followed 
the same tradition as that in the Mahdhhdrata 
which, too, speaks of just foqr great continents 
and locates them on four sides of the golden 
mountain of Meru or Sumeru. .The continent 


1 AAgf^ttara, i, p. 36; Nalalasekera, op. oit,, i, p, 941, 

2 i, 9. 
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on the west side is, however, called Ketumala 
instead of Aparagodana, and that on the east 
side, Bhadra^va instead of Pubbavideha. The 
continent on the north side is called IJttarakuru, 
precisely as in Pah.^ To the north of Harivar^a 
and in between the two mountain ranges of Nila 
(on the north) and Nisadha (on the south) lie 
two other ranges, the eastern, called Malyavat, 
and the western, called Gandhamadana. En- 
circling the space between them stands the Meru , 
mountain.® As in Pali texts, the JambvMva- 
panvMti and the Puranas, so in the Great Epic 
the name of Jambudvipa is derived from a 
mighty Jambu tree, called Sudarsana, which, 
too, is located in a spot between the two ranges 
of Nila and Nisadha.® The origin of the 
Jambu river is accounted for, exactly as in Pali 
texts, by an accumulated flow of the juice 
of rose-apples that grow on that Jambu tree.* 
The MahdbMrata agrees with the JambvMva- 
'pawmUi and the Puranas when it speaks six 
varsaparvatas in Jambudvipa. These are: 
Himav8,n, Hemakute, Nisadha, Nila, Sveta and 
Syngavan, enumerated from south to north, each 
forming a long range from sea to sea or ocean to 
ocean.® BharaUavar^a is, of course, placed to 


1 MahSbhSrata, Bhiigmaparva, 6.12, 13 j 7.l3j 6.31 j 7.13, 14, 
s IM., 6.9, 10. 

S Ibid., 7,19, 20. 

* Ibid., 7.22-26, 6 
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the south of the first. It also speaks of seven 
divyagangas or celestial rivers : Nalini, Pavani, 
Sarasvati, Jamhu, Sita, Ganga and Sindhu.^ 
The origin of Ganga is traced to a lake 
called Bindusara, which is situated in the 
middle of three peaks, KaUasa, MainlLka and 
Hiranya^rnga.® The JambvMva-panryiUi con- 
nects the origin of Ganga with a flow through 
the eastern outlet of a great lake in the Lesser 
Himalayan range, called Mahapadmahrada, and 
that of Sindhu with a flow through its western 
outlet. It speaks of a similar lake in the Greater 
Himalayan range. The description of the lake 
with four toraijm or outlets is akin to the 
Buddhist account of the lake Anotatta, to 
which it refers the origin of the five groat rivers 
flowing eastwards. Anotatta, too, is Uke the 
Jaina Padmahrada, a lotus lake with four 
mAihhas (outlets) on its four sides, from each of 
I which flows a river. Beginning from the east, 
the outlets are called Sihamukha (the Lion face), 
'Hatthimukha (the Elephant face), Assamukha 
(the Horse face), and Usabhamuliha (the Bull 
face).^ The four rivers that flow, ftccording to 
the Jembydiva-pan^tti, from the four outlets of 
the Lotus lake are, Ganga, Roliita, Sindhu and 
Harikanta- 

I 


^ MahSbhSr/ita, Bhipnaparva, 0.49, 60. 

UXd., 6.43, 44. 

B ISiyac^caaSSat£, ii, p, 636. ^ Jambitdim-patfipatti, iv, 34, 36, 
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The long description in the Pali commentaries ^ 
of the origin of five rivers, Gahga, Yamima, 
Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi from the Anotatta 
lake may be best summed up in the words of 
Dr. Malalasekera: the river which fiows out 
through the south channel ‘circles the lake 
three times under the name of Avattaganga, 
then as Kanhaganga flows straight for sixty^ 
leagues along the surface of a rock, comes into 
violent contact with a vertical rock, and is. 
thrown upwards as a column of water three 
gavutas in circumference; this column, known as 
Akasagangd, flows through the air for sixty 
leagues, falls on to the rock Tiyaggala, excavat- 
ing it to a depth of fifty leagues, tlius forming a 
lake which is called Tiyaggalapokkharaui; then 
the river, under the name of Bahalagahga, fiows 
through a chasm in the rock for sixty leagues, 
then under the name of Ummaggagaiiga,® 
through a tunnel for a further sixty leagues, 
and finally coming upon the obhquo • rock 
Vijjha, divides into five streams forming the 
five rivers 


1 PapaAcaeUdani, SinhaJese od., ii, p. 686; ManoraOuipwrani, 
ii, pp. 760-00; Parcm»tthaiotika, II, pp. 437-9. 

2 The Aj!vika& cherished a tradition of seven Gangs, which they 
knew as GaAga, MohSganga (perhaps, GadgS. proper), ^vadhlnagaJtga, 
Mfduganga, LohitagoAga (evidently Laiihitya or Brahmaputra), 
Avontigonga (evidently Avonti), and FaramavfuitlgaAga. Of 
RookhiU, Life of the Suddha, p. 253. 

s MalalaBekera, op, oit., i, pp. 733-34. 
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A similar account of the origin and course of 
Gahga and Sindhu is presented in the Jmnhiidwa- 
pannatti. But what is really important in it 
is the suggestion that thousands of other rivers 
fall into the Ganges through which they .enter 
the eastern sea,^ not directly. The same as to 
the Indus. 

The identification of the Pali Anotatta lake 
with the Bindusara in the MakdbMrata and the 
Manas-sarovara of popular fame may bo justified 
by the fact that, like the latter, the former is 
associated with Kolasa or Kailasa. In Pali 
commentaries it is said to bo enclosed by five 
Himalayan peaks, known as Sudassanakuta, 
Citrakuta, Kalaku^, Gaudhamadana and 
Ketesa.® 

In the Jarrd}ud%va-pan'mtti we have mention 
of eight peaks (kutas) of the Greater Himalayan 
range, of eleven of the Lesser range, and of nine 
of the Vaitadhya range which divides India into 
two halves: Aryavarta and Daksinatya. The 
eight Mahahunavanta kutas are Siddhaya- 
tana, Mahahimavadadhi^thatr, Haimavatapati, 
Rohitanadisuri, Hrisuri, Harikaijtanadlsuri, 
Harivarsapati and Vaidurya.® The eleven 


^”Jambudivapaari^fatli, iv, 34: puratthabhimuhi 3>vattasamai9i 
Qoddasahiiix aalilasahasBehi SBimagg3 ahe jagaii^ (UlaittEipufattliiia- 
eiaatp lava^asaqiuddaip samappei. 

* P<^tleaaiida>a, ii, p. 6865 ManorafhapHrmfS, ii, p, 769. 

® iv, 80. 
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connected with the Lessor range comprise 
Siddhayatana, K^iudrahimavadgiri, Kumara- 
deva, etc.^ The list of nine peaks associated 
with the Vaitadhya range begins with Siddhaya- 
tana and ends in Tamisraguha.® The names are 
too ingeniously Jaina to be considered genuine 
and identifiable. 

True that in it, precisely as in the Mdhdhharata, 
and the Mdrhain4eya Pwrdinu, Bharatavarsa is 
described as a peninsula with seas on its three"* 
sides, oast, south and west.® But is it not 
somewhat far-fetched to represent the topo- 
graphical outline of the Deccan figuratively by 
the shape of a half-moon {cMha^amda^an^Jm^- 
samthie) ? To the Buddhists, as we saw, 
Jambudvipa is shaped like a bullook-cart with 
its face towards the south. In the Great Epic 
the shape is poetically conceived as one resem- 
bling, from south and north, a bended bow of 
which the string being pulled by the hand 
forms an apex at Dhanuskoti, Ramasetu or 
Ramesvaram.* In the Mdrhai^deya Purarbu the 
shape of India, according to one description, is 
like that of a tortoise (kurma) which lies out- 
spread, with its face towards the east,® and. 


1 Jcmiimdtoa-paili/iliatti, iv, 35. 

* im., i. 13. 

^ Ibid,, i, 10. 

* Makdbhdrata, Blil^maparva, 6.38. 

‘ MMemn^eya PwWi^a, Ghaps, 57-63. 
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according to another, like that of a peninsula 
with the Himalayan range stretching along on 
its north, like the string of a bow.^ According 
to Hiuen Tsang, the north part is broad, the 
southern part narrow. As in the JambvMva- 
pawmUit h.e describes its shape as one like that 
of a half-moon.* All these images are suggestive, 
though only approximately accurate. 

In agreement with the Great Epic * and the 
.Puianas, the Jamb'wMm-'pan'^tti derives the 
name of Bharatavar§a from king Bharata whose 
sovereignty was established over it. It speaks 
of six divisions {blieda, J&lw/nM) in Northern 
India, and of three divisions in Southern, 
Eastern, Western and Middle. These are all 
internal divisions of India proper. The nine 
bhedas or parts of Varilhamiliira conforming, as 
they do, to the centre and eight of the ten 
points . of the compass: eastern, southern, 
western, northern, south-eastern, south-western, 
north-western and north-eastern (also suggested 
by the Jainas), are aU internal. The nine 
or hhcmdas mentioned in the Markiindeya Purdy^i 
and the Siddhdntq^iroimni (iii, 4:1),» and some- 
what differently eriumerated in the Fdmawci and 
Qdrvda Purdvjos so as to dOunt ICataha and 

; 1 Chap. 67: DaJ£Bwe|i&ratohyiisyapurve^ia 

: cha inohodadhih Himavan uttaie];L5g;^a katmukosya yathA 

* Beali Eeoorito o/fAe Wesiem WdrZdl, i, pi 70.; 

■ A BMpnaparva, , ■ 
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Simhala dvipas among them, were all internal 
even as they were explained to Alberuni and AbuJ 
FazL But reading between the lines, one may 
find that the Mwrkandeya description hardly 
leaves room for doubt that only the ninth of nine 
dvipas constituting the Bharatavarsa, elsewhere 
called Kumara, Kumaii or Kumarika, was the 
India proper.^ The Mdrhan^ya Purdna gives 
it a length of one thousand yojanas from south 
to north. 

Like Bharatavarsa in the Jambvdiva-pannnitiy^ 
.Tambudvipa in Pali texts is described as tlie 
kingdom of a king overlord (oakkavatti).® 
Aocorduigly Jambudvipa finds mention in 
Pali as the continent over the whole of which the 
sovereignty (ekarajjabhisekam) of Dhamniasoka 
))revailed.* In Anoka’s own description Jamb^x- 
dvlpa. which was somewhat wider than his own 
kingdom (vijita), was certainly the whole of 
India where he succeeded in creating a sphere of 
righteousness. He gives it a length of six 
hundred leagues.® 

As for countries and peoples (janapada), the 
Mdrleaydeycb Puramu introduces them, adopting 


1 Law, Qeographioa^EssayB, p. 120f. 

2 J(mbudava-pce^V^iy iit : Bharohe va°e .... Bharahe pgjnatp 

rSi^S. cauraipta cakkavatti aamuppajjittha. 

3 AnguUara, iv, p.'*90; CakkavattI ahuip raja Jwxbiiaa^^sa 
issaro. 

^ SamaniapSsadiha, i, p. 41. 

* MM,E. and It.E. Xm. 
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the following system of classifioation ; (1) those 
belonging to Madhyadeia (Middle country); 
(2) those to Udicya (Northern region); (3) 
those to Pracya (Eastern India); (4) those to 
Daksinapatha or Dalssinatya (Deccan); (5) 
those to Aparanta (Western India); (6) those to 
the Vindhya region ( Vindhya or Vindhyapystha) ; 

, and (7) those which are mountainous (parvata- 
4rayi).^ These may be shown to have been a 
result of further systematisation froin the 
Mahdbhdrata, Bhismaparva, Ch. 9, in which the 
divisions Pracya, Udicya, Dalr^ina, Aparanta 
and Parvatiya are distinctly mentioned, and the 
remaining two are implied. The five traditional 
divisions of India, as met with in Hiuen Tsang’s 
Si-’yu-ki and the Bhuvanakosa of the Puranas 
are: as enumerated in the former — ^northern, 
southern, eastern, western and central ® ; and as 
in the latter — ^Madhyade^a (Middle country), 
Udicya (Northern), Pracya (Eastern), Daksina- 
patha (Deccan) and Aparanta (Western).® 
Raja^ekhara, in his Kdvya-mmmhsd, offers the 
following description of them: 

‘ Tatra Baranasya paratah Purvade4ah 
Mahismatya paratah Dakginapathajb 
Devasabhaya paratah Pascaddesah, 
Prthudakat paratah Uttarapathah 

g 

1 Md/tlaiio4^a' Pwana, Obap. 57. 

* Beal, Refor^.i, p. 70; Ounnmgham, Anoient Geography, p. 136. 

3 T«an? /t/ TliftifJjll fc/aiKM Wk 
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Vina^anaprayagayohGanga-Yamtinayo^ca 
antaiam Antaravedi.’ ^ 

‘To the east of Benares is the Eastern India. 
To the south of Mahismati is the Deccan. To 
the west of Devasabha is the Western India. 
To the north (bettor, north-west) is the 
Northern (better, North-western) India. And 
the tract lying between Vina^ana and Prayaga 
and between the Ganges and the Jumna is the 
Inland (same as Midland or Middle country of 
other texts).’ 

Cunningham elucidates the geographical 
significance of Hiuen Tsang’s ‘Five Indies’ in 
the following manner: 

(!) Northern India comprises the Punjab 
proper including Kashmir and the adjoining hill 
States with the whole of eastern Afghanistan 
beyond the Indus and the present Cis-Sutlej 
States to the west of the Saraswati river ; 

(2) Western India, Sind and Western 
Rajputana with Cutch and Gujrat and a portion 
of the adjoining coast on the lower course of 
Narmada river ; 

(3) Central India, the whole of the Gangetio 
provinces from' Thaneswar to the head of the 
Delta and from the Himalayan mountains -to 
the banks of the Narmada ; 


Kaoya-mimdthsa, p 93. 
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(4) Eastern India, Assam and Bengal proper 
including the whole of the Grangetic Delta 
together with Samhalpur, Orissa and Gan jam; 
and 

(6) Southern India, the whole of the peninsula 
from Nasik on the west and. Ganjam on the east 
to Cape Comorin on the south including the 
modern districts of Berar and TelLngana, 
Maharasira and the Konkan with the separate 
States of Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore or 
very nearly the whole of the peninsula to the 
south of the Narmada and the Mahanadi rivers. 

The broad divisions of India, mot with in 
early Pah texts, are rather six than five. These 
are: (1) Majjhimadesa (i.e. Madhyado^a or 
Middle Country); ^ (2) Hemavata or Himavanta 
(Himalayan region);® (3) Uttarapatha (North- 
western region); ® (4) Dakkhinapatha or Dak- 
khina janapada (i.e. Dak^inatya or Deccan);* 
(6) Pubbanta (Eastern India) ; and (0) Aparanta 
(Western India). 

The A'hgvUara Nikola mentions the following 
sixteen as Mahajanapadas among the countries 


1 Vinaya, i, p. 197; JStaha, i, pp. 49-80. 

> MttMboa/tpga, xii, 41; gsnerally oaHeiT Himavautapadesa in 
s^ral JStakas. 

B VvmyQ, iK, p. 0; Sanumk^&sSdtkS, i, p. 176; JataJsa, ii, p. 277, 
iv, 79; Divyqmd&na, p. 470; MahSms^ 111, p. 303; PetavetUha^ 
affhaho^na, p. 200; TheragSffiS-affhakatJMi, p. 339. 

* Sutta-ninSta, 976; Vimya, U fp- 196-6; ii, p. 298; JStaka, 
lii, p.44e3: V, p. 133; 3vnu»Agal<mieain(, i, p. 266. 
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in Jambudvipa : Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadha, 
Vajji, Malla, Cetl, Vamsa, Knru, Panoala, 
Maccha, Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandbara 
and K.amboja,’^ each named after the people "who 
settled down there or colonised it. As noted by 
Dr. Malalasekera,® the first fourteen are included 
in the Majjhimadesa,® and the last two in 
Uttarapatha. The Digha Nikdya gives a list of 
twelve only, omitting the last four, while the 
Gullaniddesa adds Kalinga to the list and 
substitutes Yona for the Gandhara. The Jaina 
Bhagaval^ Sutra (otherwise called Vyahhya- 
pragfiapti) gives a somewhat different list of 
sixteen containing Anga, Banga (Vanga), 
Magadha, Malaya, Malava, Accha, Vaocha (Pali 
Vamsa), Koccha, Padha (?), La^a (Ra^a), 
Bajjl (Pali Va]]!), Moli (MaUa?), Kasi, Kosala, 
Avaha (?), and Sambhuttara (?). 

A short description of each of the six divisions, 
as made out from Pali, taking along with it the 
principal kingdoms, cities, towns, rivers, peoples, 
etc., is found indispensable in the present 
chapter. To begin with — 

I Middle' country (Madhyade^a) : Madhya- 
de^a has been 4escribed in the Dharmasutra 


^ AngvMara, i, p. 213; iv, pp. 262, 266, 260. 

3 Melalaaekeia, op, ii, p. 494. 

3 Aoooidmg to Markai^eya PwrS,'^ (Ohaps. 67, 32^?6), the ooim- 
tries in MaShyadefia were Matsya, Knlula, Eulya, Eluatala« Elaii, 
Eo4ala, Arvuda, Fulinda, Samaka, Vyka and G<\vaiyibanapuia. It 
refers Avanti to AparSata. 
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of Baudhayana as lying to the east of tho 
region where the river Saraswatl disajipearsj 
to the west of the Black forest (Kalakavana),i 
to the north of the Paripatra mountain 
and to the south of the Himalayas.® The 
eastern boundary excluded not only the 
country now known as Bengal but Behar which 
in ancient days included the whole of Magadhan 
country, the Buddhist land par excellence. 
According to Manu, Madhyade^a extends from 
the Himalayas in the north to tho Viudhyas in 
the south and from Vina^ana (tho placio whore 
the river Saraswati disappears) in tho west to 
Prayag in the east.® It is otherwise known as 
AntaravedI or Inland which extends u]) to 
Benares in the east.* The Buddhist writer 
would extend the boundary of Madhyade^a 
farther towards the east so as to include Ahga 
and Magadha. According to tho MaJiavagga ® of 
the Vinaya Pitaka, it extends in the east to the 
towh of Kajahgala ® beyond which was the city 


1 Cunningham, Anotant Geography of India, li and xh, f.ii. 1. 
i BaudMyam, i, 1, 2, 9, etc. 

® Manu, 11 , 21 ‘Himavad-vindhyayor madhye yat prdg 

vimaSanadapipratyageTa Frayagao oa Madh^ade4ah praklrttitah ’ 

* Kavya-mwnameS, p 93 The same extension is implied also in 
the Maikan^eya Pwrana. 
s Vol. V, 12-13. 

» Idanticahwith Ka ohn-wen-kilo of Yuon'^Ohwang which lay at a 
distawe of above 400 li east &om Campa (Bhagalpur). Of. 
Sumangala/otHsifiir- u, 429, as 1o !Xa]aAgala forming the eastern 
boundary of the Hadhyadefia. Also see Jai , m, 226-7; iv, 310. 
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of Mahasala; in the south-east, to the river 
Salalavati (Saravati) ; in the south, to the town 
of Setakannika; in the west, to the Brahman 
district of Thuna; ^ and in the north, to the 
Usiradhvaja mountain.® The Divydvaddna 
(pp. 21-22) extends its eastern boundary still 
farther so as to include Pundavardhana which 
in ancient times included Varendra (roughly 
identical with North Bengal). It is 300 yojanas 
in length, 250 yojanas in breadth and 900 
yojanas in circuit.® 

Thus it may be shown that the definition of 
the Middle country was not the same at aU times 
and with all the authorities. In Manu, ii, 19, 
Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena 
are included in Brahmargide^a, while ibhe 
Ma/rha'^eya Purdna includes them in Madhya- 
de^a. Manu’s Middle country is a tract between 
Vina^ana and Prayaga, while in the above 
Purina and the Kdvya-mlmdThsd it extends so 
far east as to include Kasi and Ko^ala. •The 
Pali list of sis principal cities in the Mahapari- 
nibbana Suttanta {IHgha, ii, p. 146): Campa, 
Rajagaha, ,Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi and 

BaranasI, suggests an extension which included 

*% 

Oonwlt CuDiungluun, Anoimt Otography oj India, latrod. 
xliu, to, 2, as to the identification of Thuna vitb, Sthanesvara: 
also see JSt., vi, 62. 

2 It may be said to be identioaJ •with IJsiragiri, «. mountain to 
the north of Rahlshal, I, A,, 1905, 179. 

s JSA3., 1904, p. 86. 
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Ka^i, Ko^ala and Vatsa in the west but excluded 
Avantt and Surasena. These two countries 
have been expressly excluded in the Vinaya 
Pitaka from the Middle country. Dr. 
Malalasekera has not cited any Pali authority 
justifying their inclusion m the Maj jhimadesa. 

The seven representative rivers of this division 
, are enumerated in one list as Bahuka (Bahuka),^ 
Adhikakka, Gaya, Sundarika, Sarassati, Payaga 
rand Bahumatl, and in another list as Gahga, 
Yamuna, Sarabhu, Sarassati, Aciravati, Mahi 
and Mahanadi.® The JataJca mentions the 
Dona and Timbaru along with the Bahuka and 
Gaya.® Here Bahuka is evidently the same 
river as Vahuda in the MahabMrata,* which the 
Marhm^ya Purdya connects with the 
Himalayas along with Ganga and Yamuna.® 
The Adhikakka remains yet to be identified. 
The Gaya is no other than the Phalgu forming 
just a united flow of the Nerafljaxa (Nairanjana) 
of Buddhist fame and the Mahanadi (Mohana 
of Brahmanical fame).® The Sundarika was a 
sacred river in Koiiala.® The Sarassati is 
identified with the famous Saraivati which 
taking its rise in the Himalayas, disappears at 

^ JStaka, V, p. 389. 

® Viauddhirmgga, i, p. 10. 

3 JStaka, v^p. 388f, 

^ MahSbhSrota, iii, 84.67. 

< Mmea'g4fma Pw&ioa, Ohap. 67. 

* B«raa, QayS and Bttddhagaya, i, p. 87f. 
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’ The Payag§< must have represented 

the confluence of the Qahga and Yamuna at 
Prayaga (AUahahad).^ The Gangs, and Yamuna 
do not need much comment. The Bhagirathi 
Ganga flowed through Panchala dividing it into 
Uttara (Northern) and Daksina (Southern), 
Kampilla, the capital of the latter standing on 
its right bank. The Yamuna served as a . 
boundary between Surasena and KoMa and 
further down, between Vamsa (Vatsa) and 
Ko^ala, Madhura, the capital of Surasena and 
KoaambI, the capital of Vamsa standing on its 
right bank. The Sarabhu is to be identified 
with the Sarayii in the Bamayanjn, on the left 
bank of which stood and still stands Ayodhya, 
the ancient capital of Ko^ala (Uttara Ko^ala). 
The Aciravati is modern Rapti on the right bank 
of which stood Savatthi (Sravasti), the third or 
last capital of Ko^ala.® The Mahi (Mahamahl 
Gahga) is a tributary of the Ganges; a river of 
this name is associated in the MdrJeavdeya 
PurdrM with the Paripatra range.^ The 
Bahumati, Dona and Timbaru are stiJl to be 
identified. 

The Jaina Ehagavatl Sutra and the Pali Mario- 
rathapurcml^ speak of a certain MahagangS, 


1 Barua, op. eit., i, 87. 

2 Law, S’) cloaatitn Indian Literatfure, p. 9. 

* MSrkap^a PurdiSM, Chap. 67. 

* ManomthapOraiiiS (Sinhalese ed.}, h, p. 76U. 
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which was either the confluence of the Neranjara 
and. the Mahanadi or the river Sona.^ To the 
east beyond Prayaga the united flow of the 
Ganga and Yamuna bore the name of Gahga. 
It is this Gahga which formed a boundary 
between kingdoms of Kasi and Magadha. 
Barana^, the capital of Ka4i, stood on its left 
bank. Further down it formed a boundary 
between Videha and Vesali on the north and 
Magadha, 2 Ahga and Kajahgala on the south, 
on the right bank of which stood and stiU 
stand Pataliputta, the second or last capital of 
Magadha and Oampa, the capital of Ahga. In 
the early Pali texts we have mention of three 
other rivers in Mad byfl.de4a th a t, wer e, of minor 
importance: Anoma, RohinI and Kakuttha. 
The^ritwas a river thirty leagues to the east of 
Kapilavatthu ® which obviously formed a 
boundary between the territory of the Sakyas 
and that of the MaUas. According to the 
LcAUxiviatara, however, the distance of the river 
from the Sakya capital was six leagues only.* 
The second, Rohini, was a small river which 
divided the Sakyan and Koliyanr territories.® 
Cunningham identifies it with th^ modem Rowai 

^ Jlfanora^AapuntriJ (Sinhalese ed.), ii, p. 761f. 

^ Majjhmapl, VatOi^amaeuUa, 

^ JStaka, i,„p, 6^,; ParamatthajotiM, II, p. 382; Malalasekera 

>p. p. 102. 

* XaZitoviskcro, Lefmaon. 

B JetaJua, V, p. 412; Paramatthc^otika, II, p. 368. 
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or Rohwaini, a small stream which, joins the 
Rapti at Gorakhpur.^ According to Dhamma- 
pala, it flowed from north to south to the north- 
west of Rajagaha.® And the third, Kakuttha, 
was a river near Kusinara ® which appears to 
have formed, at one point at least, a boundary 
between the two Malla territories. Other rivers 
mentioned are; Campa, KosikI, Migasammata, . 
Hirannavati, Sappini, Sutanu, Salalavati and 
Vettavati. Of them, the Campa formed a , 
boundary between Ahga in the east and Magadha 
in the west.* It is probably the same river as one 
to the west of Gampanagar and Nathnagar in the 
suburb of the town of Bhagalpur. The Kosild, 
modern Kn^J, is just a hranoh of the G-mgea.^ 
The Migasammata was a river which rising' in 
the Himalayas flowed into the Ganges.® The 
Hiranfiavatl is the Little Gandak and the 
same as Ajitavati near Kusinara which flows 
through the district of Gorakhpur about eight 
miles west of the Great Gandak and falls "into 
the Ghogra (Sarayu). On the bank of it once 
stood the Sal forest of the Mallas of Kusinara.'^ 


^ Arch. Sura, of India, xii, p. 190f. 

2 TherigSthS-affhakalhS, i, p. 601; Malalaadiera, op. oit., il,p. 762, 
^ IXgha, ii, pp. 129, lS4f.; Uddna, viii, 6. 

^ Jataha, iv, p. 464. 

* Ibid., V, pp. 2, *6, 6. The river is called ^Kosilta and 
[Cosikigadga.. 

* Ibid., vi, p. 72. 

f Digha, ii, p. 137. 
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The Sappiul, modem Panc5.na, was a small 
stream at Rajagaha.^ Similarly Sutanu was a 
small stream at Savatthi® which must have 
fallen into the Aciravati. The Salalavatl (Sara- 
vati in the Divydvaddna, better Saranavati), 
probably modern Suvarnarekha, formed, as we 
^aw, the south-east boundary of the Middle 
country. And the Vettavalf, modern Betwa in 
!^hopal, is an affluent of the Yamuna on the 
bank of which stood the city of Vetravati, and 
farther south-west, stands Bhilsa or ancient 
Vidisa.® 

As regards the bills, mention is frequently 
made of GaySsisa, the principal hill of Gaya/ 
which is the modern Brahmayoni and identical 
wilii what is called Gaya^ira in the MaJiabMrata ® 
and Gaya^ira in the Puranas.® The Pali com- 
mentaries account for the origin of its name by 
the striking resemblance of its shape with that 
of the head of an elephant (gajasisa).’^ The 
MaMbhdrata speaks of twenty-five hiUs of Gaya 
including the Gaya^ira, but the early texts of 
Buddhism ignore aU but the Gayasisa. The hiUs 
called Pragbodhi by Hiuen Tsang® on the 


1 AAguttara, ii, p, 29. 

^ SmityiiMa, v, p. 297. 

* Jatakn, iv, p. 388. 

* Vinaya, i, p. 34f.; ii, p. 199. 

B MahSbhSn'itta, iii, 96.9; Baiua, op. eit., i, p. 74. 

* Barua, <^. mt.^i, p. 68. i 8<3/rtMuiq>pakSmrA,^i, 

* Bsal, JBudihut Records, ii, p. 114. 
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•other side of the Gaya river are vaguely referred 
to but nowhere mentioned by name. 

In the Barabar Hill-Cave inscriptions of A4oka 
and Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya ^ we have mention 
of a set of hiUs under the name of Khalatika. 
The same finds mention in the Mahdbhdrata, 
the Hathigumpha and two other inscriptions as 
Gorathagiri or Goradhagiri from which one , 
could have a view of Rajagaha or Giribbaja,® the 
earlier capital of Magadha. This group of hfils - 
came to be designated in some of the mediaeval 
inscriptions as Pravaragiri which has given rise 
to the modem name Barabar. 

The Pali Isigili Sutta names the five hills i 
surrounding the city of Rajagaha, taking them 
in the very order in which they stood to each 
other and beginning with Isigili: Isigili, Vebhara, ' 
Pandava, VepuUa and Gijjhakuta.® In the 
Theragatha, verse 41, the Vebhara and Pandava 
are mentioned as two hfils that stood side by 
side. The canonical order of the five name© was 
changed in the commentaries, one of them 
enumerating them as Pandava, Gijjhakuta, 
Vebhara, Isigili and VepuUa,* and another as 
Isigili, VepuUa, Vebhara, Pandava and Gijjha- 
kuta.® The Mahdbhdrata contains two Usts, one 


1 MaMbhSfya, i, 2.2, 

MahShh&rata, Sabbapaxva, Ch. zx, v, 30. 

» MajjMma, iii, p. 08f. * Par(maWw0<^h^, 11, p. 382. 

^ VwiSnavatthii-affhakaihd, p. 82. 
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Tifl,Tm’ng the five hills as Vaiharavipiila, Varaha, 
Vr^abha, !^?igiri and Subhacaityaka,’^ and the 
other as Pandara, Vipula, Varaha, Caityaka 
and Matanga.® A comparison of the two lists 
may show that Vipula is the same name as 
Vaiharavipula, Caityaka is identical with 
Subhacaityaka, and Vrsabha and Matanga are 
substituted respectively for Pandara (= Pali 
Pandava) and B«sigiri (= Pali Isigili), the name 
Varaha being common to both the lists.® By 
the name Caityaka or Subhacaityaka may have 
been meant no other hill than the Buddhist 
Gijjhakiita or Grdhraku^. 

The Jainas following a much later tradition 
of their own name locate the seven hills thus; 
‘If 'one enters Rajgir from the north, the hill 
which lies to the right is VaibhSxagiri; that 
which lies to the left is Vipulaparvata or 
Vipxdagiri; the one which stands at right angles 
to the Vipula and runs southward parallel to the 
Vaibhara is Ratnagiri; the one forming the 
eastern extension of the Ratnagiri is Chathagici, 
and the hill that stands next to Chathagiri in 
continuation of Ratnagiri is Safiagiri. The one 
opposite to the Chathagiri is Udayagiri; that 
which lies to the south of Ratnagiri and the 
West of tl^e Udaya is Sonagiri. The Vaibhara- 

r 

1 MahabhSmta, ii, 21,2, 

* J&ui,, ii, 21,11, 

® I#.w, RSoaffriha Ancient lAte/rature, pp, 2f„ 28f, 
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giri extends southward and westward ultimately 
to form the western entrance of Rajgir with the 
Sonagiri.’ ^ 

A list of seven hills may be made out from the 
Pali texts with the addition of Kalaiila, a black 
rock on a side of Isigili,® and that of Patibhana- 
kuta, an echoing peak with a fearful precipice 
(subhayanako papato) in the neighbourhood of. 
Gij 3 h akuta,® to the traditional list of five. These 
very texts apeak of Indakuta near Gijjhakuta 
and Vediyaka hill, identified by Cunningham 
with the Giriyak, the latter containing the 
famous cave, called Tndasala-guha ® (wrongly 
Sanskritised as Indrasaila-gnha). It may safely 
be maintained that the group of five Rajgir 
hills formed, as it now forms, the head, and the 
Vediyaka the tail of one and the same short 
range running from west to east over a distance 
of nine miles from Rajgir to the village of Giriyak 
or Giryek. 

Among the five hills of Kajagaha aU bwt the 
Isigili bore different names in different ages.® 
The VepuUa moimtain, for instance, was known 
in a very remote age by the name of Pacina- 
vamsa and the people of the locality were then 

1 Law, op. ait; p. 3, 

s Digha, ii, pp. 118-7. 

•I SaipyuUa, V, p. ilS. 

* Ibid,, i, p. 206. 

s Digha, ii, p. 263; Stmaiigalavilasini, iii, p. 697, 

® Magjhima, iii, p. 68f. 
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known as Tivaras. In the next stage the name 
of the hill was changed to Vahkaka, and that of 
the people to Eohitassas. In the third stage the 
hill received the name of Supassa and the people 
became known by the name of Suppiyas. It 
is in the fourth or last stage that the hill became 
known as Vepulla and the people by the name 
of Magadhas.^ 

With the Pi-pu-lo (Vipula, better, Vaihara- 
vipula) hill ‘ to the west of the north gate of ’ 
Eajagaha Hiuen Tsang associated five hundred 
hot springs of which several scores, some cold, 
some tepid, remained at his time. The source 
of them was traced to the Anotatta lake.® In 
the Jaina Vividhatirtkakalpa the Vaibharagiri is 
described as the sacred hill alfording tho 
possibility of the formation of kundas of tepid 
and cold water (tapta4ilambukundani). The Pali 
and Epic traditions, too, speak of hot springs in 
connection with Eajagaha,® while Buddhaghosa 
definitely refers them to the Vebhara hiU.* 

The Indasalaguha in the Vediyaka hill was 
not the only gave in the Eajgir or Griryek range. 
The Eajagaha hills abounded in- guilds and 
kandaras, oaves and crevices, sufficient to offer 
accommodation, according to the Vinaya 

^ r 

SmpigvUefy, ii, p. 190f.; Law, op, eU., p, 32C 
® Watters, Yuan Qlming, ii, pp. 

0 SSrcUfftappakSHn/l, i, p. S8. 

* »id. 
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CuUavagga,! for five hundred brethren. Among 
the caves, those worthy of mention were the 
Pippah (or Pipphali) and Sattapanni, both 
associated with the Vebhara hill. Both of 
them were situated on the north side of this 
hill.^ And among the crevices, those enjoying 
importance were these four: Kapota-kandara, 
Gomata-kandara, Tinduka-kandara and Tapoda- 
kandara.® The Pasanaka-cotiya was a holy 
rock not far from Rajagaha.* 

Besides these hills there were in the Middle 
country some natural forests ( svayamj atava yi a. ) 
and some hill-tracts. The Kurujfingala, for 
instance, was a wild region in the Kuru realTn 
wJbirJb nyteoded as Jar norJ-Jb as Jiba 
forest and which in all likelihood separated the 
Kura realm from Paficala. According to one 
tradition, the kingdom of Uttarapancala vas 
founded in this very jungle tract. The 
Parileyyakavana was an elephant-forest at SQme 
distance from the city of KosamhI and on the 
way to Savatthl.® The Anjanavana at Sakata, 
the Mahavana at Vesali and the Mahavana at 
Kapfiavatthn were natural forests. The latter 
Mahavana lay in one stretch up to the foot of 


1 Vimaya, ii, p. 76. 

® Udana, i, 6j iii, TfD^ha, ii, p. 116f. 

0 Udana, iv, 4; Law, op, eU,, p. 11. 

* Sfttt<hnipSta, verse 1013. 

» Savp/ywtta, iii, p. 06; Vimaya, i, p. 362; Udana, iv, 
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the Himalayas.^ The Lumbinivaua, a village 
in the time of Asoka, situated on the bank of the 
RohinI on the KapUavatthu side, was a similar 
forest.® The Nagavana, an elephant-forest at 
Hatthigama in the Vajji realm,® the Salavana of 
the Mallas at Kuslnara,^ the Bhesakalavana at 
Sumsumaragira in the realm of the Bhaggas,® 
the Simsapavana at Kosambi,® the one to the 
north of Setavya in Kosala,'^ the one near Alavi 
and the Pipphahvana of the Moriyas ® may be 
cited as other typical instances of natural forests. 
The Alavi (Ardhamagadhi, Alabhi), identified 
by Cunningham and Hoernle with Nowal or 
Nawal in Unao district in U.P. and by Nandolal 
Dey with Aviwa, 27 miles north-east of Etwah,® 
was, as its name implies, a forest tract and 
formed a Yaksa principality.^® Similarly Kajan- 
gala, which lay to the east of Anga and extended 
from the Ganges in the north-east to the 
Salalavati or Suvarnarekha in the south-east, 
was'an extensive hiU-tract in the Mid-land. The 


^ SmtaAffalavild^ni, i, 309. 

® JStaJea, i, p. 62f.} KathSvatihu, pp. 97, 669; ManorathapOraniS, 
i, p. 10. 

® AnguHara, iv, p. 213. 

^ Digha, ii, p. 146f. 

_ 6 Wrongly apelt Sumiumvragiri. Majjhitm, i, p. 96 ; ii, p. 91, etc. 
® SamytUtc, v, p. 437. 

’ Dtgha, ii, p. 316. 

® Jbid^, ii, p. 164f. 

® Law, Qepgrtyphy of Marly Buddhism, p. 'M, 

1® Haychaudbun, op. oil,, pp. 160-1. 
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Vinjhatavi represented the forests surrounding 
the Vindhya range, through which lay the way 
from Pataliputta to Tamalitti.^ According to 
Buddhaghosa, it was then a forest without any 
human habitation (agamakam arannam).® 

Over and above the natural forests and jungles 
there were hundreds and thousands of private 
and royal gardens and parks, and in some of the 
parks the deer, set at liberty, roamed about 
freely. The migaddya (mrgaddva) at Isipatana 
near Benares, the one at Maddakucchi in Raja- 
gaha, and that at Bhesakalavana were three 
among the notable deer-parks. Besides the 
tanks, large and small (talaka-pokkharani) and 
wells (khpa, udapana), in wMdh the Mid-land 
abounded, there were several natural pools 
(jatasaras) and lakes (dahas), though none of 
them were so very important as to find mention 
by name. 

It may, perhaps, be safely premised that the 
realms visited by the Buddha were all included 
by the Buddhists in their Middle country. Such 
realms were Kuru and Pafichala in the west and 
north-west, Vamsa or Vatsa in the west and 
south-west, Kasi and Kosala in the middle, the 
Sakya and Kolijh in the north, the Vajji and 
Malla in the east and north-east, and Ahgaj 


^ MahSmt/ua, six, 6j IHpavatitaa, xvi, 2. 
^ Samontapasadika, iii, p, 66S. 
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Magadha and Kajangala in the east and south- 
east. The Buddhist Mid-land may be shown to 
have constituted the upper Gangetic valley 
between the Himalayas in the north and the 
Vindhya (Pali Viftjha) range in the south. 
Within this area the Pali texts include a few 
other small tracts, such as the Ramagama of the 
Koliyas, the Pipphahvana of the Moriyas, the 
AUakappa (Adrakalpa) of the Bulis, Vethadipa 
the native land of the Brahmin Dona, the realm 
of Bhaggas,’^ and the Kesaputta of the Kalamas.® 
According to the Mahagovinda Suttanta, 
Mahagovinda, the Brahmin chaplain to king 
Benu, divided his empire into seven separate 
kingdoms with their respective capitals as named 
below: 

1. Kalihga, capital Dantapura. 

2. Assaka, capital Potana. 

3. Avanti, capital Mahissati. 

4. Sovira, capital Roruka. 

, 6. Videha, capital Mithila. 

6. Ahga, capital Campa. 

7. KasI, capital Baranasi.® 

Of these, the last three only were included in 
the Majjhimadesa. 

Kururattha: The Kuru kingdom which ex- 
tended 'from the Sarasvati ^to the Ganges 


I ^Kgha, ii, p. 164f, 
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consisted of these three parts: Kurujahgala, 
the Kuru-land proper and Kuruksetra.i Accord- 
ing to Pali tradition, the people originally 
coming from Uttarakuru, colonised it, whence 
the name Kuru. In the MahdbMrata (i, 109. 10) 
it is aptly called Dalrsinakuru, vyhig as it did 
with Uttarakuru in its glory, splendour, pros- 
perity and righteousness. The Kurujahgala, 
as its name implies, was the jungle tract of the 
Kuru-land which extended as far as theKamyaka 
forest. There is a tradition to the effect that 
the kingdom of Uttarapancala was founded in 
this very part of Kuru, in which case it must 
have stood on the left bank of the Bhagirathi 
Gahga. It is, therefore, not astonishing at all 
that in the Somanassa Jataka Uttarapaftcala 
finds mention as a city in the Kururattha.® 
The kingdom proper had Hastinapura for its 
capital,® Indapatta (Indraprastha) near modern 
Delhi, according to the Jatakas.* The kingdom 
was three hundred leagues in extent, and. its 
capital seven hundred leagues in circumference.® 
The Taittinya Araipyaka locates Kurulojetra to 
the north of^ Khtodava, to the south of the 
Turghna and to the east of the Parina,® whUe 
the Great Epic definitely places it to the south 


1 MahSbMiata, i, 10ft 1. * .Jotofta, w, 444. 

* Divyavadana, p. 436. 

*1 * Jcitaha, V, pp. 67, 484, vi, p. 258, 

® VecKc Jndev, i, p 169f. 
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of the Sarasvati and the north of the Drsadvati, 
between Taruntuka and Arantuka and between 
the lakes of Bama and Macakruka.^ In Pali 
we have mention of Kammasadamma (also 
spelt, Kammasadhamma),® and ThuUakotthita ® 
as its two townships (nigama). The Jatakas 
even speak of two townships by the name of 
Kammasadhamma, one distinguished from the 
other as mdhd from cula.^ The commentaries 
have their own ingenious explanation for the 
origin of the name of the first township.® But 
it should be noted that another spelling of its 
name is Kammasadamma, a name which 
suggests that the place was a training ground of 
draught-horses. According to Buddhaghosa, 
/ the second township was called ThuUakotthita 
I because its granaries were always full (thulla- 
I kottham, paripunna-kotthagaram).® The Jaina 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra speaks of another ancient, 
wealthy, famous and beautiful town, named 
Isukara after its ruler Isukara (‘the Arrow- 
maker’).'^ 

Pancala: This country was divided into two 
kingdoms : Uttarapancala and Dakl^hinapancala, 


1 MahabhSrata, iii, 83.204. 

2 Digha, ii, pp. 66, 200; Magjhima, i, pp. 66, 601; Satpyutta, 
u, p, 92, 

* Magjlwm, ii, p. 64; ManorathapQrant, i;p. 144. 

*>* JStaka^-v, pp. 36, 411. 

® Papa/Htxuudara, ii, p. 722. Of. Avadanaiatdka, ii, p. 118, 

^ ^JitaradhyaySia, xiv, 1 ; Baychaudlmii, op, dt,, 4tli ed., p. 113. 
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the Bhagiratlii forming the dividing line between 
them.^ The northern Panc^a had its capital 
at Ahicchatra ® (Adhicchatra in Asa^asena’s 
inscriptions), identified with modern Eamnagar 
in the Bareilly district. According to the 
Somanassa Jataka, its capital Uttarapancala 
bore the same name as the janapada.® The 
capital of Dakkhmapancala was Kampilla (Sk. 
Kampilya) which is identical with modern 
Kampil in the Farokhabad district. In the 
Kumbhakara Jataka, however, Kampilla, 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, is 
wrongly described as the capital of Uttara- 
pafioala.‘‘ 

Vamsa (Vatsa): This country, called Vatsa- 
bhiimi in the MaMbhdrata,^ was, as Hiuen 
Tsang knew it, about 6,000 U in circuit, and its 
capital, Kau4ambi, about 30 U. ‘It was a 
fertile country with a hot climate; it yielded 
much upland rice and sugarcane; its people 
were enterprising, fond of the arts, and 
cultivators of religious merit.’ ® In the 
LcUitcmstara, however, its inhabitants are 
criticised as ’rude and rough’ (prakptam cha 


1 MalaJaaekera, op, ii, p. 108. 

3 Malidlikarata, Adiparva, Cb. 140. 
3 Jataka, V, p. 444. 

* Ibid., lii, p. 379. 

^ Mahdbharata, li, 30. 

WatteiB, op. cit,, i, p. 366. 
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candam cha).^ The Aitareya Brdhma'm (viii, 
14.3) places it, together with U^hiara, Kiini and 
Pancala in the Dhruvamadhyaraa dik (i.e. 
Madhyade^a). The Anguttara Nikdya describes 
it as a land which was very rich and prosperous,® 
while the ArtJiaddstra testifies to the high quah'ty 
of its cotton fabrics.^ Kau^ambi which was all 
along its capital is rightly identified by 
Cunningham with the present village of Kosam 
on the right bank of the Yamuna. Even apart 
from retaining the name of Kosambi, fCosamis 
situated on a bank of the Yamuna ns it should 
be according to Pali tradition. The present 
distance by road of about 100 miles from 
Benares to Kosam is the distance of 13 yojanas 
suggested by Fa Hien.^ According to Hiuen 
Tsang, a way from Prayaga (Allahabad) to 
Kausambi lay through a jungle and bare plains 
covering seven days’ journey on foot.® Kosam 
is about 30 miles from Allahabad across the 
fields and 137 miles by road above the Yamuna. 
At a distance of about 2^ miles north-east of 
Kosam is the village of Pabhosa where two 
caves were dedicated to the Kassapiyas by a 
king of Ahicchatra. 

^ LaHtaviatara, ed. Lefmaon, p. 21. 

^ AAgttitclm, iv, pp. 262, 266, 260; ManorathapHra^, i, p, 600f.; 

Spence Hcurdy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 601. 

a ^hamaS^stn’s Tr., p, 94. 

* Watte»s„pp.,ci«., i, p. 367. 

a'Wattera, oit., i, p. 366, 
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In a modern Jaina dedicatory inscription the 
hiU of Pabhosa is placed just outside the town 
of Kau^ambl (Kau^ambi-nagarabahya-Prabha- 
sSpCalopari). At Kosambi were two famous 
gardens known as Ghositarama and Pavari- 
kambavana.i 

There was a reserve-forest of Parileyyaka in 
Vatsa (rather in Ceti) the way to which from 
Kosambi lay through the village of Balakalona- 
kara and Pacinavamsadaya. Parileyyaka itself 
stood on a road from Kosambi to Savatthi.® 

The Vinaya Cullavagga (xii) records a journey 
on foot from Kosambi to Ahoganga (Adhogahga) 
hill, from there to Soreyya, from Soreyya to 
Samkassa (Saipkissa), from there to Kanriakujja 
(Kanauj), from Kannakujja to Udumbara, from 
there to Aggalapura, and from Aggalapura to 
Sahajati up to which the country- boats could 
ply. The Vmaya Pi^ka (iii, p. If.) records also 
similar journey from VeranjS. to Benares via 
Soreyya, Samkassa and Kannakujja Ufter 
crossing the Ganges at Payagapatitthana. 

Bhagga: This was the land of the Bhaggas 
(Bhargas) which became a dependency of Vatsa 
with Suinsumaragira as its chief town.® The 


J Vinaya, i, p. 337f.j Majjlama, i, p. 320; Digha, p. 81, 

* Jbirf., i, p. 362f.;l8awtt«a, iii, p, 96; XJd&na, iv,,6; 

i, p. 320; ilotoAra, iii, p. 489, eto. ' 

* MajiMma, i, p. 332; Angvttara, ii, p. 61; vi, p. 8|; Vimya, ii, 
p. 127. 
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name of its capital is generally spelt as Sum- 
sumaragiri. But Buddhaghosa expressly says 
that the city was called Sumsumaragira on 
account of the fact that while it was being 
founded, the shriek of a suipsumara (crocodile) 
was heard. ^ If the spelling giri be correct, 

I the city must have been built either round or in 
i the vicinity of the Sunisumara hill. The loca- 
tion of Bhagga is not as yet settled, though 
* Dr. Malalasekcra places it between Vesall and 
Savatthi® without citing any evidence for it. 
In the Mahablm-ata,^ too, the Bharga State is 
associated with Vatsa. In the Apadana, Bhagga 
is mentioned along with Karusa (Karusa),* 
which latter is referred in the Marhmdeya 
Pura/m to a neighbourhood of the Vindhya 
range.® 

Cetirattha : The country of the Cetis or Cedis 
lay near the Yamuna, contiguous to that of the 
Kurus. It may approximately be identified 
with” the modem Bundelkhand and adjoining 
region. In the Cetiya Jataka Sotthivati,® pro- 
bably identical with the Sukti or Suktimati of 


1 Papafleaaitdaini, i, Sinhalese ed., p. 292 
Malalasekera, op, oit., ii, p, 346. 

* Mahabhaitaia, ii, 30.10-11; Rayebaudhuri, op. 
Also Sariuaiif^, 29.73. 

^ Apaddna, Ti,' p. 369. 
s llSrlmfifya Pnr^a, Ohap. 67. 

B JKtaXsa, (Fausl&U), iii, pp. 464-481. 


oit,, p. 169. 
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the MaJidhMmta,^ is mentioned as its capital. 
Sahajati ® finds mention as a township of Ceti, 
which probably stood on the right bank of the 
Yamuna. Sahancanika ® appears to have been 
another township, but according to Dr. 
Malalasekera,'^ the name is evidently a wrong 
reading of Sahajati. There was a Deer Park in 
the village of Pacinavamsa,® which, as its name 
implies, lay to the east of Vatsa, next to the 
village of Balakalonakara on the side of the ' 
Vatsa kingdom. The Vessantara Jataka ® men- 
tions one Oetarattha, situated 30 yojanas from 
the Jetuttaora-nagai’a, through which lay a way 
to the Himalayan region. This latter Ceti 
country is sometimes identified with the territory 
covered by the kingdom of Nepal. 

Kasi: This is one of the most ancient 
kingdoms in Northern India, with BaranasI 
(modem Benares) as its capital, twelve yojanas 
in extent.'^ The city stood, as it now does, on 
the left bank of the Ganges, and it was known by 
different names in different ages: Surundhana, 
Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavati, 
Ramma and Molini.® In Pali texts it is predicted 


^ MaMbMrata, iii, 22^0; xiv, 83.2. 

2 Ai^guUara, iii, p. 356. ® Samyutta, v, p. 436f. 

4 Malalasekeia, op. cit., ii, p. 1080. 

® AAgutfara, iv, p. 228f. 

“ Jalaka, vi, p. 614f. 

^ Ibid., vi, p. 160. 

® Ibid., iv, pp. 16, 119. 
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to be the future capital of J ambudvipa. Accord- 
ing to Brahmauioal literature, the city derived 
its name from Asi and Baruna,^ the two small 
streams bounding it on the south and the north 
respectively. Tho country was noted as a great 
centre of trade, most populous and prosperous at 
the same time. One high way connected it with 
Rajagaha® and another with Savatthl.® It 
was noted for its silk cloth * and for perfumes 
(Kasi-vilepana, Kasi-oandana).® Vasabhagama, 
Macchikasanda, Kitagiri and Dhanapalagama 
are mentioned as notable places. Of them 
Kitagiri was ‘ a very fertile tract with abundance 
of rain-water enabling it to yield three harvests 
of food-grains’.* Cundattihila (Cundavlla) finds 
mention in the Betavatthu, iii, i, as a village 
near Benares but on the other side of the river 
(Baruna ?) and between Vasabhagama and 
Benares. A locality of this name finds mention 
in one of the Barhut inscriptions.'’' The most 
important place near Benares in the history of 
Buddhism is the Deer Park at Isipatana 
{Rsipatana, modem Sarnath) eighteen leagues 
from Uruvela, the place of the Buddha’s 
Enlightenment and three or four miles to the 

e- 

^ 1 Cunoinghaia, op, oit., pp. 43S-6. 

2 Vinayaii, p, 312, 3 u, p, jo. 

* Jataha^-vi, p. 161, '' 

s nid., i, fi. 366; Awjwttom, in, p. 391. 

* Bonia x, p, 63. 

7 ^Ra.TiT«i. ii.nf4 Ainlko. 7 m ama 
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north of the present city of Benares. The old 
Deer Park still exists about five miles from 
Sarnath. The ancient city of Benares was a 
great centre of trade and industry and trade 
relations existed between it on one side and 
Savatthi and Takkasila on the other.^ 

Kosala: A distinction is to be made between 
Kosala as a janapada and Kosala as an empire. 
The former was the Kosala proper. The latter 
comprised five territories including Kosala 
proper,® the remaining four being Kasi with 
Benares as its capital, Alabhi (Pali Alavi) with 
its capital at Alabhi, Uttarapancala having 
Kampillapura (better, Ahicchatra) for its capital, 
and another with Polasapura as its capital.® 
Here we are concerned with the country of 
Kosala proper which was divided into Uttara 
and Daklshina, evidently by the Sarabhu 
(Sarayu) serving as a wedge between them. 
The Barmy aiw. and the Vayu Pur dim speak of 
two Kosalas, Northern and Southern, the former 
with Sravasti as its capital and the latter having 
Ku^avati for its capital, Ayodhya (Pali Ayojjha] 
being the earlier capital of the undivided king- 
dom.* The Rdmdyana locates Ku^avati, the 

1 Dhanrnajiada’atfhakathS, i, p. 123; iii, p. 429. 

* SamytOta, i, p. 80, speaks of pafloarSja/no Paaeihadi-pamuknS 
Of. Jowmai — Sopt., 1923, — ^Levi, S. — Pn-Aryan et 

Pre-Draoidiem dam VInde, 

s See UvUaaga-dcuSo discussed in Law’s SVdV(^,4).*12. 

Bvmayaya, vii, 120.7; 121.4-6; Vayu PurSufa, 88, 209. 
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capital of Daksina-Kosala at the foot of the 
Vindhyas. This may have been precisely the 
city which under the name of Ayodhya is 
associated in the Jambudlva-panirntti with the 
s ,,3?mbadhya range along which there were sixty 
^Vidyadhara towns (satthim Vijjhaharanagara- 
vasa),^ referred to also in the Hathigumpha 
^inscription of Kharavela as Vijadharadhivasa, 
Besides Ayojjha and Savatthi, Sakcta, too, 
' has been mentioned in some of the early 
Buddhist texts® as the capital of Kosala, the 
northern Kosala. Saketa is said to have stood 
on a high road between Savatthi and Kosambi,'* 
at a distance of seven relay drives of royal 
chariots (satta-ratha-vinitani).* Savatthi was 
called Savatthi either because it was founded 
near the hermitage of the sage Savattha or 
because of its great prosperity as a city.® It 
stood on the right bank of the Aciravati 
(modem Eapti).® There is much to be said in 
favour of Dr. Barua’s suggestion that the great 
trade-route from Rajagaha to Savatthi branched 
off into two roads, one the Dakkhinapatha or 
Southern (better. South-western) Road, and the 


1 JambmUva-pannattt, i, 12. 

® Jatdka, uij p, 270; MahSmstu, i, p 34„, 
s SiUta-mp^ta, verses 1011-1013. 

* Majjhima^ i, p. 149. 
s Law, Ge^aphy, p. 6f 
® Ljiw, SVaeosS.^p 9. 
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other Uttarapatha or Northern (better, North- 
western) Road, each lending its name to the 
region through which it lay.^ Ukkattha® was 
an important town in Kosala besides SavatthI 
and Saketa, and Nahgaraka,® a township border- 
ing on the Sakya territory, Ulumpa or 
Medalumpa being the adjoining township on 
the Sakya side. Setavya on the high road 
between KapUavatthu and Savatthi was the 
headquarters of a chieftain.* Among other 
towns, mention may be made of Dandakappalca,® 
Nalakapana® and Pahkadha.’ The Pali texts 
speak of a few famous Brahmin villages, such as 
Manasakata (probably the same as Manavasi- 
tikada of the Soghaura plate), Ekasala, 
Icchanahgala, Opasada, Nagaravinda and 
Venagapura.® As for other localities, these 
preserve the names of Toranavatthu on the road 
between Savatthi and Saketa,® Palasavana, a 
woodland at Nalakapana, Candalakappa,^® and 
Nalanda.^^ 


1 Barua, Old JBrahmi Insoriptions. * Digha, i, p. bi. 

^ Majjhima, ii, Dhammaceliya Sutta. 

^ 8^ftta^nipStn,•reIBBB 36-38; Digha, ii, p. 316. 

AAguttara, iii, p. 402. 

® Jbid., V, p. 122. 

’ Ibid., i, p. 236. 

® Law, Geography, p. 4; Malalaaekera, op. eit., i, p. 666; Law, 
S'rSmsR, p. 11. 

® Saii^yvUa, iv, p. 374. 

MajjMma, ii, p. 209. 

Barmmtta. iv. ti. 322. 
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At the south gate of Savatthi and within a 
distance of about two miles from it was the 
famous garden of Prince Jeta, at its east gate 
lay the site of the Pubbarama built by Visakha, 
and in its neighbourhood stood the Ekasala- 
katinduka grove of Queen Mallika.’^ The Jaina 
Bhagavati Sutra mentions the settlement of 
Saravana as the birth-place of Gosala.® 

The Sundarika, probably not far from 
SavatthJ, was a sacred river in Kosala besides 
the Sarabhu and Aciravati. The river Sadanira 
(modern Gandaki) formed a boundary in the 
east between Kosala and Videha.® 

Magadha: The kingdom or country roughly 
corresponding to the modern Patna and Gaya 
districts of Behar-waa broadly divided into two 
kJiettas: Gaya and Magadha^ from a religious, 
and may be also from a fiscal point of view. 
In the J aTTihvMva-'paTmaMi the latter is dis- 
tinctly called Magahatitthakhetta. The Ganges 
fornjed a natural dividing line between Kasi in 
the west and Magadha in the east, as well as 
between Magadha in the south and Videha 


1 SumaAgakmlSainf, ii, 366. 

* Law, S'rSvasS, p. 26. 

® Law, Si-avaan in Indian Literature, p. 13. 

* Paramatt^otikS,, H, p. SOI : Qayd tn gSmto pi tiuharn pi museati ; 
ThealgSlihS-af^akatlia, p. 226: MagadharaffhT Bodhimap^; Lolita- 
iiiatara, Mitra’a Edition, X.VII, 309: Magadhdkdnaip &ayai Para- 
TnaUh^oHkd, H, p. 683 : Magadlahhette paaS/i}akaeetiye ; Barua, Qaya 
and ^vddhaga^d, p, 83f. 
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and Vesali in the north. The river Campa 
(modern Chandan) formed a boundary on 
the east side between Magadha and Ahga. As 
for the two khettas of Gaya and Magadha, it 
may be said that Gorathagiri (Anoka’s khalatika- 
pavata) af^rding a distant view, as it did of 
Rajagaha, stood just on the borderland of 
Magadha towards Gaya. The Gaya proper, the 
holiest place of ancient India, comprised three 
divisions, all located along the left bank of the 
Nerafijara and the Gaya river (i.e. Phalgu): 
Uruvela, Nadi (the meeting-place of the Nerafi- 
jara and the Mahanadl), and Gaya. According 
to the MaJiabh&rafa, the Gaya division contained 
twenty-five hills (enumerated in the Vayu 
Purd'm), of which the Gayaiiira (modern 
Brahmayoni hill) was the main. As clearly 
implied in the Gayamahatmya the hills of Gaya 
formed the head of a very old range of hiHs with 
its navel at Yajpur in Orissa and southern 
extremity at Mahendragiri. The distance, by 
road from Gaya to Uruvela (modem Bodhagaya) 
was three gdmtas (six or seven miles) then as 
now.^ The yruvela division on the banks of the 
Nerafijara contained Senanigama or Senanigama 
(identified by Bldch with the present village of 
Urel) and Nala, the native village of 
Buddhaghosa, the great Pali commentator. 


1 'Bodhmui/(t^to M QayS, BSra^a^ apihawxad^ojanSvi 
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According to Hineii Tsang, ‘the Uruvela of 
yore’ extended north and oast 14 or 15 U at 
least from a point near the base of the Gaya^irsa 
bill on the other side of the Phalgu. In its 
southern extension it was outskirted by an 
extensive jungle tract of Vahkahaxa janapada 
(roughly identical with Hazaribagh district).^ 
The way from GayS, to Benares lay through such 
localities as Aparagaya, Va4ala, Cundadvola, 
Lohitavastu, Gandhapura and Sarathipuxa on 
the right bank of the Ganges, opposite to the 
city of Benares.® 

The earlier capital of Magadha was Rajagaha, 
al&o known as Giribbaja. Hiuon Tsang knew 
it as Ru6agrapura (ku-she-ka-lu-pu-lo), a name 
corresponding to Ku^agrapura, met with in such 
late works as the Manjninmulahalpa and Jaina 
VividMlMthahalpa.^ According to the Maha- 
hharata, the city abounded in lodhra grass. 
Besides the five hiUs, the guhas, kandaras, 
tapodas, etc., already discussed in connection 
with Bajagaha, mention also may be made of 
the Corapapata, the precipice down which the 
thieves were thrown, the Sappasoni^apabbhara, 
the tank called Sumagadha, Moranivapa, a 
feeding ground of the peafowls.'^ The Latthivana 
(Ya^tivana) was either a bamboo-forest or palm- 

1 Baxoa, ChyS and Buddhagayd, i, p. 106. 

* MaMmstu, iii, p. 324f. ; Barua, op, «*., i, pp. 116.0. 

^ Ijow, S^agrK^, p. 1. 
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gro^BWEi road between Rajagaha and Uruvela.^ 
Other localities of importance near about 
R3>jagaha, a city provided with sixty-four 
gates,® the four of which were main, were 
Veluvana, the Bamboo-grove of Bimbisara, 
Jivaka’s Mango -grove, the Royal pleasance at 
Ambalatthika on the high road from Rajagaha 
to Vesall, and Pavarika’s Mango-grove at 
Nalanda (identified with the present village of 
Burgaon). Ekanala finds mention as a famous 
Brahmin village at Dakkhinagiri.® Nalaka was 
a village in Magadha. The Jaina Bhagavatl 
Sutra speaks of a village by the name of 
Siddhatthagama,* The Jainas lay the scene of 
Mahavira’s demise at Pavapuri on the Bihar 
Sarif-Nawadah road. The village of Pataligama 
stood on the right bank of the Ganges, on the 
same high road, opposite Kotigama, a locality in 
an extremity of the Vajji territory. Patahgama 
having been fortified, gave rise to the city of 
Patahputta, the second and later capital* of 
Magadha which suffered thrice from the action 
of water, fire and earthquake.® The Dhcmma- 
jpada-Commentary (iii, p. 439f.) places Rajagaha 
at a distance of five leagues from the Ganges. 
The country of Magadha comprised as many as 
eighty thousand villages. 

* Law. pp. ci(., pp. 16-17. ® Law, op, ou., p. oi. 

* Biookhill, Life of the Bvddha, p. 260, 

® lAgha, ii, 88. 


® Yinaya, i, p. 179. 
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Afiga: The kingdom or country W -Wga, 
4,000 li in extent according to Hiuen Tsang, 
lay to the east of Magadha, separated from the 
latter by the river Campil. On the north it 
was bounded by the Ganges. Ahga, as de- 
scribed in the MahSbhdrata, may be supposed to 
have comprised the districts of Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr. Its capital Campa on the right bank 
of the Ganges, formerly known by the name of 
Malini,^ stood at a distance of sixty yojanas 
from Mithila.®/ Bhaddiya and Asaapura are 
two other cities that find mention.^ Apana is 
mentioned as a township in Anguttarapa, a 
tract which lay ‘north of the river Mahl, 
evidently a part of Ahga on the other side of 
that river’.* The way from Bhaddiya to 
Apana lay through Anguttarapa.® Ahga was a 
prosperous country and Campa was undoubted- 
ly one of the most flourishing cities and a 
great centre of trade and commerce. In its 
neighbourhood was the famous tank of GaggarS,.* 

Kajahgala*. The country of Kajahgala formed 
an eastern boundary of the Middle country just 
beyond which was a Brahmin village of MahasSla. 

^ MahSbharala, zii, 6,6-7: YS MSKnj/abhavat pwrd. Also 
Jdataya Pvrava, 48.97; Vdyu, 09.106; Harivamia, 31.49. 

V * Jdtdka,'Mi, p. 32. 

^ Ma^Mgna, i, p. 271; Dlum/mapada-atfliScaihS, i, p. 384. 
^lalasekera, op. oi«,, p. 22; ParcmatffuyoHkS, 11, p. 437. 
vX VinayQ, i, p. 243f.; Ohammapada-aftiliahctthS, iii, p. 363. 
i, p. Ill; StmaAgalmHlSmM, i, p. 279. 
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The Divyavaddna, as already pointed out, fixes 
the Pundakak^a hill as its eastern boundary 
beyond which was Pun^avardhana in North 
Bengal, also included in the Mid-land. But there 
is no justification in saying that the country of 
Kajangala, with its chief town of the same name, 
was in any sense identical with Pun^avardhana. 
According to Hiuen Tsang.^ the country of 
Kajangala, 2,000 li in circuit, was bounded on 
the north by the Ganges ; the kingdom of 
Pundravardhana could be reached from its 
capital by journeying about 600 U eastward 
across the Ganges. Kajangala was a prosperous 
place where food was easily available (dabba- 
sambhara-sulabha).® The Anguttara Nihdya^ 
speaks of a Bamboo-grove at the town of 
Kajangala, while in the Majjhima Nikdya, 
we have mention of another locality named 
Mukheluvana.^ At the south-east of this 
country was the rivef called Salalavatl. 

Sumbha; This was the land of the Sumbhas 
with Setaka, Sedaka or Desaka as its chief 
town.® Dr. R. C. Majumdar inclines to identify 
Sumbha with Suhma (modern Midnapore 
district). But the location of the tract is 
uncertain. 


1 Beal, Buddhist BseOds, li, p. lOSf. 

s JStaha, iv, p. SlOf. - AAguttma, v, p. 6tf. 

^ Majjhvma, iii, p. 298. 

* Samyutta, v, p, 89; JataJca, i, p. 393. 
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Vajji territory: It appears to have comprised 
the principalities of eight ^ or nine * allied clans. 
The names of all of them are nowhere given; 
these are left only to be inferred. The Pah, 
works expressly speak of Vajjigama,® a 
looahty of the Vajjis near about Vesah. Vesfili 
(modern Besarh in the Muzafifarpur district of 
North Behar) was the headquarters of the 
Licohavia. The city was rich, prosperous and 
populous. ‘It had 7,707 storied buildings, 
7,707 pinnacled houses (kutag&ras), 7,707 
aramas, and 7,707 lotus ponds — ^too sym- 
metrical to be accepted as a fact. It was 
encompassed by three walls at a distance of a 
gcmita from one another each provided with 
gates and watch-towers. The early Jaina texts 
locate Kundagama, the seat of power of the 
Natas in a suburb of VesaJl.® The country of 
the Bhaggas is placed between Vesali and 
S&vatthl.® Videha (modem Tirhut), the land of 
the' Videhas, with Mthila as its capital, was 
bounded by the Kosild in the east, the Ganges 
in the south, the Sadanira in the west, and the 
Himalayas in the north.® Cunningham identi- 

^ SmiKmgalamlaavnIl, ii, p. 619; an ipleremoe from the 

expreeaion 

" ^ Kalpaa^a, 128$ NirayiMi SHtrat axi mferoooe drawn 
from the er^reasion nawmaJiaki. 

» Samyuua, v, 348, eto. 

* t/Vinaya Texts, ii, 171 $ Lalitcwistam, ed. Leftnann, Oh. iii, p. 21. 

B JieSrdiAgttsuka, Jaina SHtraa, BBB., vol. xxii, pp, x-xi. 

■^Law, Geography of llaeiy Buddhism, pp. 7, 30, 31. 
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fies Mathila with Janakapura, a ‘small town 
within the Nepal border, north of which the 
Mozaffarpur and Darbhanga districts meet 
The high road connecting Rajagaha with 
Kapilavatthn passed through such places in the 
Vajii territory as Kotigama on the left bank of 
the Ganges, Nadika, Vesali, Hatthigama, 
Ambagama and Jambugaana. There was a 
natural forest called Mahavana in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesali.® Mithila, the capital of Videha, 
had at each of its four gates a market town of 
the Yavamajjhaka shape.® 

UkkS,oela (but not UkkavelS, met with as a 
variant) was a Vajiian town on the left bank of 
the Ganges.* 

Malla country: The kingdom or country of 
the Mallas,® stated to be nine in the Jaina 
canonical texts, comprised in theory nine terri- 
tories, one of each of the confederate clans. 
But the Pali canonical texts bring into pro- 
minence the territories of just two of them,»one 
with its headquarters at Kusinara (Ku^nagara) 
and other with Pava as its chief town. The 
first abutted, on the Sakya territory and the 

second on the Vajji. Bhoganagara was a Malla 

a 

1 Law, ffeogiaphp of Marly Buddhism, pp. 7, 30, ?’ 
s Stimartgakmldaiin, i, 309, 

• JStalea, vx, p. 330.^ 

^ Mcyjlyma, i, p. 326; Smnyiitia, iv, p. 261f.; PapaAeagildaM, 
Sitihalese ed., i, p, 447, 

B Kaipasiltfa, §128; HirarAvali Sutra. 
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town between Jambug§.tna and Pava on the 
high road connecting Vesali with. Kapilavatthu.i 
The river Kahuttha formed the boundary 
between the two territories, for after crossing 
it one could reach the Sal grove of Kusinara 
on the river Hiranhavala. Ku^ara which was 
just a daub town was in bygone ages the most 
flourishing and magnificent city of Kusavati, 12 
leagues in length from east to west and 7 leagues 
in breadth from north to south.® Anupiya or 
Anupiya was another MaUa town, evidently on 
the same high road, between Kusinara and the 
river Anoma,® the latter serving as a dividing 
hne between the Sakya and Malla territories. 
The TJruvelakappa was yet another Malla town. 
In' the neighbourhood stood MahS-vana which 
was an extensive forest.* Of the two cities of 
PavS. and Kusinara, the first may probably be 
identified with Kasia on the smaller Gandak and 
to the east of the Gorakhpur district, and the 
second with the village called Padaraona, 12 
miles to the north-east of Kasia. Hiuen 
Tsang’s journey from Ku^inagara to Benares 
covering a distance of 600 U lay through a 
great forest. ® 


1 JXgha, li, p. 123; Svita'mpata, verses 1012>13. 

* Ibid., u, p. U6f. 

» JStaka, 1 , pp. 06, 140, Digha, m, p. 1, Vtnoya, ii, pp. 180, 184. 

* §ai{vyvtffiyTv, pp. 327, 380, v, p. 228, AiiguUara, iv, p 438, 

^ 3eal, Bvddhut Records, u, p. 43. 
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Sakya and Koliya territories: The Sakya 
territory lay to the east of Ko^ala and due 
south of the Himalayas. It was then rich and 
prosperous.^ Where it bordered on the kingdom 
of Ko^ala, there was the Sakya town Ulumpa 
or Medalumpa, opposite the Kosalan town of 
Nahgaraka. Kapilavatthu (identified by Ehys 
Davids with Tdaura, two miles from Tauliva in 
the Nepal Terai), was the capital of the ^akyas. 
According to Hiuen Tsang, the city was situated 
to the south-east of SavatthI, at a distance of 
600 U or so from the latter.® It was situated on 
the high road which passed through Setavya 
to connect it with Savatthi.® Among other 
towns, mention is made of CatumS, Samagama, 
Sakkara, Sllavatl and Khomadussa. 

The Kohyas were distinguished as those of 
Devadaha and those of Ramagama.® Accord- 
ingly they possessed two territories. That of 
the former was separated from the Sakya 
territory by the river Rohini. On the bank of 
this river on the Sakya side stood Lumbioivana, 
the birth-place of the Buddha, mentioned in 
ASoka’s insfription as Lumminigama, the 
modem village of Rummindei, only 10 miles to 


1 Sutta-mpSla, voise 1012. 
® Beal, op ot«., u, p.'18. 

» 8utta-wi/pSta, verse 1012. 

* La,w, Qeography, p. 28. 

* IHgha, ii, p. 164. 
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the east of Kapilavatthu and 2 miles to the 
north of Bhagavanpur.^ Devadaha on the 
other side of the EohinI (Hiuen Tsang’s 
Tailavaha ?) was the seat of government of the 
first Kohyan territory. Ramag3,ma, the second 
Koliyan territory, lay, according to Hiuen 
Tsang, to the east of Kapilavatthu, at a distance 
of about 300 U across a wild jungle.® In order 
to reach Kusinara from it, the pilgrim had to 
walk north-east through a gr6at forest, along a 
dangerous and diflS.oiilt road, where wild oxen, 
herds of elephants, and robbers, and hunters 
caused incessant trouble.® In the neighbour- 
hood of Kapilavatthu was the famous pleasance 
of Nigrodha. 

Pipphalivana: This is described as the land 
of the Moriyas. It is weU-nigh impossible to 
offer any definite suggestion for its identification. 
One may bo even tempted to find an echo of 
its name in that of Kprava, a village in the 
Birdpur Estate in the district of Basti.® But a 
Buddhist tradition connects it with Himatala,* 
which, if correct, may lead one to think that it 
lay somewhere in the kingdom whiph came to be 
known by the name of Hepal. 


I Law, Geography, p. 30. 

^ Beal, opK dt., ii, p. 26. 
s Ibid., ii, p. 31. 

* Vinaya, i, 82; Jataka, i, p. 88f. 

* BW, Geography, p. 29. 
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Allakappa and Vethadipa: The first is men- 
tioned as the land of the Bulis and the second 
as the native land of a Brahmin called Dona. 
In the DJwnimapada commentary, both of them 
are called kingdoms, the first being ten leagues 
in extent.^ The Sanskrit form of the first name 
vrould be Adrakalpa, and that of the second 
Ve§tadvipa, Hiuen Tsang locates the site of 
Dronastupa,® that is to say, of Vethadipa, 
100 li south-east of Mahasara (PaU Mahasala, 
MahasSla), identified by St. Martin with Masar, 
a village six miles to the west of Arrah. But 
the Brahmin village of Mahasala is located in 
Pah texts to the east of Kajangala in the eastern 
extremity of the Majjhimadesa.® As for the 
identification of Allakappa, relying only oii a 
verbal similarity of names, fancy may choose 
between Arrah on the right bank of the Ganges 
and Adra on the B.N. Railway. 

Kesaputta : In the AnguUara Nihaya (i, p. 1 88) 
the Kalamas are associated with a place called 
Kesaputta, which is a name apparently similar 
to PataUputta, Seriyaputa (Barhut Inscrip- 
tions), Satiyaputa and Keralaputa (Anoka’s 
R.E. II). Buddhaghosa, however, suggests that 
both Kalama arid Kesaputta were nigama or 


1 Dhcmmapada-afl^iakatM, i, p. 101. 
^ Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 66. 

^ Vinaya, i, p. 197 ; Jdtaha, i, p. 40, 
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townships,^ without telling ua where these were 
actually situated. The Kesaputtas may remind 
one of the Kesins, a people connected in PW^ini 
(VI, 4.166) with the Paficalas and Palbhyas. 

Alavi; This is the name of both the country 
and its principal town. The Ardhamagadhi 
spelling of the name is Alabhi. The town was 
thirty yojanas from SavatthS® and twelve from 
Benares,® and it lay between Savatthi and 
Rajagaha. The way from Savatthi to Alavi 
and thence to Rajagaha lay through Kitagiri.* 
Mrs. Rhys Davids inclines to think that Alavi 
was on the bank of the Granges,® evidently 
basing her suggestion on the fury of the Yaklcha 
Alavaka who would throw the Buddha over to 
the other side of the Ganges (para-Gahgaya), 
which, however, is treated by Dr. Malalasekera 
as merely a rhetorical expression without any 
geographical significance.® Ajavi as a princi- 
pality was undoubtedly included in the Kosalan 
empire, 

II P ubban t a or Pracya (Eastern India); 
The Pubbanta or Pracya may be defined as the 
extreme eastern part of India which lay to the 

1 ManonahapO/ra'ffi : KSlSmamru vigamoH Kalamn nchna Khattiya 
tBsarp, nigamo. KeaaputiiyH U KssaputtinigemavSsino. 

^ * ParamaUhajotikd, II, p. 220. 

s Watters, Ttian Chwang, ii, p. 61. 

* Vinaya, ii, p. 170f. 

® ’PatUmB of the Brethren, p. 408, f.n. 6. 

’ JIalala8el£era,''<^. dt., i, p. 296, 
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east of the Mid-land. The eastern boundary of 
the Mid-land changed, as we saw, jErom time to 
time, from Prayaga to Kasi, from Ka^ to 
Kajahgala, and ultimately from the latter to 
Pundravardhana. The only locality to the east 
of Kajahgala which was included in the Mid-land 
was.the Brahmin village of Mahasala or Mahasala 
which has not as yet been satisfactorily 
identified. Its south-east boundary was formed 
by the river Salalavati (Saravati) to be identified 
either with the Silai (Sllavati) which taldng its 
rise in the Chotanagpur hills and being united 
with the Dalldsor (Dvarikesvari) flows down as 
the Rupanarayan^ through the districts of 
Bankura and Midnapore, or with the Svarna- 
rekha or SuvarnareldiS which also taking its 
rise in the Chotanagpur hills flows down through 
the districts of Manbhum and Midnapore. The 
Jaina Acdranga Sutra speaks of Ladha (Ra^a) 
as a pathless country with its two divisions: 
Subbhabhtimi (probably the same as Sk. Suhpna) 
and Vajjabhumi,® wMoh may be taken to 
correspond to the modem district of Midnapore. 
The coimtry-of La^a, thus identified extended 
from the south-east comer of the Mid-land to the 
Bay of Bengal and lay just to the north-east of 
Kafinga. If the Subbhabhumi of the Aca^dngd 
be identical witE the Suhma of the Mahaibhdrata 


^ Lav, Oeography, p. 68. 

‘ Jacobi, Jaina SHtiraa, i, p. 84. 
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(ii, 30.26) it may be taken to have formed then 
the upper or northern division of the district of 
Midnapore, while Vajjabhumi with Tamalitti 
(Tamralipta, modem Tamluk on the western 
bank of the Rupnarayan), the lower or southern 
division. Tamalitti (also spelt as Tamalitthi), 
which seems to have stood formerly at the mouth 
of the Ganges, was a great sea-port town of the 
time. It is said that A6oka reached it from 
Piitaliputta by crossing the Ganges and then 
traversing the Vinjhatavi.^ Sumbha mentioned 
in the early Pali texts with Setaka, Sedaka or 
Desaka as its important town would seem to have 
been a locality other than one corresponding to 
Subbha or Suhma. Hiuen Tsang speaks of a 
Svetapura, obviously the same name as the Pali 
Setaka, which lay within the Vajji territory, 80 
or 90 li south from the neighbourhood of Vesall.® 

As for Pun^a or Pun^avardhana (identified 
with the modern district and town of Bogra), 
it lay, according to the Divydvadma, to the 
east of the Pundakaksa (Pun^akaksa) hill, and 
according to Hiuen Tsang, about 100 li east 
from the northern end of Kajangala across the 
Ganges, say, from the isolated hill at SakrigaUi. 
A Brahmi inscription on a (Srcular stone seal 
’of the Maurya Age, found at Mahasthangarh 
near the town of Bogra, mentions Pun^a as a 

1 Law, Geography, p. 68. 
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beautiful and prosperous town.^ The way to 
the city of Pun^avardhana from Kajangala 
must have been through the place now covered 
by the district of Malda. This is precisely the 
route from North Behar to Pun^a indicated in 
the Mdhabharata (ii, 30.21-22). 

Yanga® finds mention in the Mdhdniddesa 
(pp. 165, 415) as an important centre of trade , 
and commerce, and in the BhagmaM Sutra and 
Pali chronicles as a cotmtry or kingdom. In 
the MdhMharata (ii, 44.9), Vanga is placed 
contiguous to Anga. It is evident even from 
the Pah canonical texts that Vahganta or 
western extremity of Vahga bordered on Anga- 
Magadha. According to the PaH chronicles, 
the district of Lala (equated with Lata ’of 
Western India) was situated between Vanga on 
one side and Kalidga on the other.® Thus the 
name Vanga in its earlier denotation may be 
taken to have represented central Bengal ex- 
tending as far west as the eastern end of 
Kajangala. Subsequently, say from the time of 
the Imperial Guptas, Vanga, as might be 
ascertained from the Mahabhdrata (ii, 30.23), 
came to denote Eastern Bengal proper, practi- 
cally identical with Biuen Tsang’s Samatata. 
Suvannakuta mentioned in the Mahaniddeaa 


n R. Bhandarkor in HJ. 

s Pot details, vide B. 0. Law, Amient Indian Tribes, vol. u, bh. I. 
* Di/pcm/ijMa, jp 54; MaMvmpea, p. 56. 
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(pp. 165, 416) as anotixer centre of trade and 
commerce appears to have been the same place 
as Suvaunakudya in the ArthaSdsl/ra which 
Bhat^svami locates in Kamarupa.^ 
ni Himavanta-padesa (Himalayan region): 
According to aU Indian traditions, Buddhist, 
Jaiaa and Brahmanical, Jambudvipa as ,the 
southern continent extended to the north up to 
the southern side of Mount Sumeru placed in 
the Ma/rhaijdeya Purdm in the middle of a 
country called Havyta containing two mountain 
ranges, the western called MSlyavat and the 
eastern known as Gandhamadana. The Purana 
locates the four mountains: Mandara, Meru- 
mandara, Supardva and Kumuda on the east, 
south, west and north sides of Sumeru respec- 
tively. The river Jambu taking its rise in the 
Merumandara mountain, flows down through the 
IlavTtavar§ia.® The Ni^adha (Pali Nisabha) ® 
mountadn range is placed to the south of the 
Havytavarsa to the south of which lay the 
country of Harivarsa. In between Bharatavar^a 
and Harivarsa are placed the Himalayan range 
and the Hemakiita, the former lying to the 
south of the latter. This is also the setting of 
the countries and mountain rwiges to be found 
fn the JflrnhvMm-'pa'n/i},aUi and MahabJiarafa. 


1 N. N. Das Gupta ia Indian OuUure, vol, v, p. 339. 

* J&arhti^ya PurihlM, Oh. 57. 

* fStaha, •vC ppT. 204, 212 ; Apadana, i, p. 67. 
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The Hemaktita region is also known as Kinipu- 
ru^avar^a, the land of the Kitnpurugas, and the 
Haimavata region as Kinnarakhanda, the lnnfl 
of the Kinnaras.^ Uttarakuru or northern 
continent, which is the romantic kingdom of 
Kuvera, is placed alike in the Pali texts and the 
Mahphharaia on the north side of Mount 
Sumeru. 

According to Pali tradition, however, the 
Himalayan region extended to the north up to 
the Gandhamadana range. The Pali descrip* 
tions of the ranges and their setting are rather 
clumsy and far from systematic; these are more- 
over silent as to the existence of Harivar^a and 
the rest. But as in the Purgnas, so in the 
Jatakas the Kinnaras, Edmpurusas and Vidya- 
dharas are associated with the Himalayan 
mountains. Besides Msabha (Nisadha), the 
Apaddna names a few other mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the Himavanta; Kadamba 
(p. 382), Kukkura (p. 155, better Kukkuta, 
p. 178), Kosika (p. 381), Gotama (p. 162), 
Paduma (p. 362), Bhaiika (p. 440), Bhutagana 
(p. 179), Lambaka (p. 16), Vasabha (Vfsabha, 
p. 166), Vikata (p. 227), Samanga (p. 437) and 
Sobhita (p. 328). " Of the lakes mentioned, the 
most important was, of course, the Anotatta 
or Manas-sarovar, associated with the Helasa 


1 Law, QeogrofpMaal Essays, p. Il4. 
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and Oittakuta peaks. The J<m^)vdlva-pawn£tUi 
seems right in suggesting that this really con- 
sisted of two lakes, each called Mahapadma- 
hrada, one connected with the Ksudrahimavanta 
or Western Himalayan range, and the other 
connected with the Mahahimavanta or Eastern 
Himalayan range. Of the four rivers ohannel- 
. ling out from this lake, Gaiiga that flowed down 
southwards branched off into five main rivers of 
- Maj jhimadesa, Rohita flowing eastwards may bo 
identified with the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra, 
Sindhu flowing northwards with the Indus, 
and one flowing westwards with the Sutlej. 

The Himalayan region was penetrated by the 
tapasas (hermits), vanacarahas, migalvddahas 
(hunters), and kings on hunting expedition. The 
hermits and ascetics built many hermitages 
there. Some of the Jatakas and Apadanas 
contain most charming and romantic descrip- 
tions of the hermitages and of the fauna and 
flora that were really the faima and flora of 
Jambudvipa as a whole. The hollows in the 
mountains and hills served as dens for 
lions, tigers, etc. The beasts generally lived 
near about the rivers, lakes, and springs. 
The Pah works speak of four species of hons: 
(1) those- resembhng the cow, pigeon-coloured 
and eating grass; (2) black “lions; (3) fight 
yellow lions; and (4) those possessing a big 
man©. Aincng other members of the feline 
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species, mention is constantly made of vyaggha 
(ordinary tigers), dipi (panthers), taraccha 
(hyenas), acchd or bhallukd (bears), majjdrd 
(oats). These speak also of kukkuras or mnakhas 
(dogs). The khaggd or paldsadd (rhinoceros), 
gavajd (gayals), usabhd (bulls), mahisd (buffaloes) 
and. diverse species of deer {migd)^i the ruru, 
rohanta, tipcdlattha, citta, pasada, nigrodha> 
sdkha, eni, and the rest. We have mention also 
of ajd (goats) and elakd (rams). The Himalayan 
forests are said to have abounded in elephants 
living in herds or as rogues, distinguished as 
vamanika (dwarfish), uccakalhrika, uccakane- 
ruka, and chaddanta (six- tusked). The last- 
mentioned class are associated with the 
Chaddanta lake and noted for the high quality 
of the ivory. They contained horses {assd) of 
diverse breeds, the sindhu and veddha being the 
two best of them. They abounded also in such 
reptiles and ajagard (pythons), ndgd or sappd 
(snakes) divided into four families of virupakkha, 
erapatha, ohavyaputta and kanha. They do 
not fail also to refer to the water-snakes feeding 
on green frogs {bhekd) and godhd (iguanas). The 
rivers were habitats of auTnsumdrd (porpoises 
and crocodiles), tcvmbhUd (alligators), makard, 
ogdhd and tantiggdhd. The rivers and lakes were 
full of fish; pdtHmd, munja/roMtd, maggurd and 
— a — 

^ JRAS , 1888 — ^Animals classed as deer m the Jatakas, p. ^2 
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the like, and huUrakd or hakTcataka (crabs, small 
and monstrous). The birds were numerous; 
cakhavdka (ruddy geese), harnsa, ravihamsa, 
kadcmba {nilahai/tiad), pvamjivaM, sweet-voiced 
kokild and karavikd, vakd and koncd (cranes, 
herons), kosikd (owls), kdlakannikd (birds of ill 
omen), kdkd (crows), kapotd or pd/revatd (doves 
> and pigeons), kundld, hurard, supanim or gmu^d 
(kites, eagles), gijjhd (vultures), kakvMJid (pha- 
sianus gallus), vattakd, laMkikd, diinMhhd (par- 
tridges), and above ah, sikM or mord (poacoolcs). 
Of the trees, mention may be made of nigrodhd 
(banyan), assaUhd (peepul), udumbard (fig), (mba 
(mango), jarribu (rose-apple), panasa (jackfruit), 
dnsa (shorea robusta), ndga (mesua ferrea), 
hantaka (terminalia chebula), dmalaka (phyUan- 
thus embKoa), vibhitaka (terminalia belerioa); 
of the creepers, dsdvoMlatd, atimutta {mddkam- 
latd) ; of kadcdi (banana), mdtilunga (citron) ; of 
the flower trees, campaka, ketaka (castus 
speoiosus). The lakes were decked with the 
uppala (lilies, white, red and blue), padvma 
(lotus with one hundred petals) and pwndankd 
(lotus with one thousand petals).^'* 

IV Uttarapatha or Udlcya (North-western 
India); This part of India extended west and 
north-west from the Brahmin village of Thiina 
or from Pythudaka (modem !^ehoa), that is to 

n 

1 Lav, ApadSw in JBBRAS., xiii, 1037, p. 236; Boraa, Sarhut, 
iii,'J)p. 86, 686. . 
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say, from a place near about Thaneswar. It 
was bounded on the north and west by the belt 
of the western Himalayan range called Ksudra- 
himavanta reaching down to the Arabian sea. 
It may be said that the region of Uttarapatha 
lay to the north of AparSnta and the west of the 
Buddhist Mid-land, and was watered by the 
Himalayan rivers forming the Indus group- 
Defined in these terms, the region may be taken 
as identical with what is called Udicya in the 
Markm4eyci> Puranm, and approximately with 
Manu’s Brahmavarta and Brahmar^ide^a. The 
important jana^adaa that are referred in this 
Purapa to this region include, among others, 
AparSnta, iSudra, GSndhara, Yavana, Sixidhu, 
Sauvira, Madra, Parada, Kekaya, Kamboja, 
Darada, Pahava, Barbara, Vahllka and 
KSiSmira.^ In Pah hterature Kajpsabhoga with 
Asitafijana as its capital,* Kasmira-GandhSra 
and Kamboja * are definitely placed in UttarS- 
patha. According to Brahmanioal tradition, 
the Kamsa-territory was the kingdom of 
Mathura,* i.e., Surasena of which Mathura was 
the capital in the time of Mahavira and Buddha. 
The Yona, Kamboja and Gandhara are included, 


^ M3rhai}4vya PvrSiCM, C3h. 67. 

* JlUaJca, iv, p. 79. * 

* Angvttara, iv, pp. 262, 266, 260; Vinaya, iii, p. 6; Samafaa~ 
pSaSdikS, Sinhalese ed., i, p. 179. 

*• Biaychaudhuri, op. dt., 4th ed., p. 119. 
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as we saw, in some of the Pali canonical lists of 
important countries. These three are the 
countries that are referred in AiSoka’s R.E. V 
to Aparanta or western end of Jambudvipa, 
Gandhara may be taken to have comprised the 
whole of the districts of Peshawaf (Purusapura) 
and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab., Its 
capital Takkasila (modem Taxila) was both a 
centre of trade and an ancient seat of learning. 
According to the Jatakas, its distance from 
Benares was 2,000 leagues. Kasmira is not 
other than the modem State of Kashmore and 
Jammu which lies to the east of Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi. The location of Yona and 
Kamboja is not finally settled. Evidently they 
must have been localities near about Kasmira- 
Gandhara. Other places mentioned in early 
Pali texts and to be included in UttarS-patha are 
the countries of Vajirfl,,^ Suddaka, Khuddaka, 
Madda, Alasanda,PaIlava, Bahika and Babbara.® 
Of 'these, the city of Vajira is obviously no 
other than what finds mention in the BodM- 
sattvd/ociddna-Kd^dlatd (p. 4) as Vajravati and 
is placed in Uttarapatha. The» Mdhabhdrata 
(ix. 37.1) definitely locates the land of the 
Suddakas (Sudrakas) in western Rajputana 
where the Sarasvaia disappears (yatra na§ta 
Sarasvatl). But the Greek historians place the 

— n 1 — - ■ - , „ , ■ ■ .. ■ 

I BuddhanmUm, xxvm, 8; Dipavctritaa, p, 27 
'' ApadSna, ii, p. 369. 
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Sodrai in the western part of the Punjab. The 
land of the Khuddakas (Sk. Ksudraki,,^ Greek 
Sudracae, Oxydrakai) which is placed in the 
Greek accounts between the Hydraotes (Bavi) 
and the Hyphasis (Bias), may be located in the 
district of Montgomery.® Madra was the 
country of the Sivis which had S&gala (Sk. 
Sakala,® modern SiaJkot) as its capital; the 
river Iravati flowed through it.^ Alasanda 
(variant Allasanda) was a city in the Yona 
country which is mentioned in the Mdhaniddesa 
as a centre of trade and commerce.® The Greek 
equivalent of the name would be Alexandria. 
In the Milindapmha Alasanda is described as a 
dfjpa,® which has led scholars to suggest that it 
was ‘an island in the Indus in the territory 
of Baktria’.'' But according to Dr. Geiger, 
it was probably ‘ the town fomded by the 
Macedonian king in the country of Paro- 
panisadae near Kabul’.® The fact seems to 
be this that Alasanda was both the name ^f a 
country and its chief town. In the MahdniMesa 
(pp. 165, 416) it is mentioned just after Yona 


1 MakSbhamta, u, 62.1S; vu, 68 9. 

® Bayohaudbun, op, et>., p. 206. 

^ Makablw/rata, u, 31.110. 

* Matsya Puirapa, 114.7, 16-18. 

^ M<riiamdde3a, pp. iBO, 416. 

* Mthnda, pp. 82, 327, 331, 369. 

’ Bhys Davids, The Queettona ofKtng Mthnda, S.BM., i, p. xxui 
^ Mahavcnpea, Binghsli tiaaslation, p. 194, f.n. S. 
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and Paramayona. Further, it -would seem that 
Sagala which was formerly the capital of Madda 
became afterwards the capital of a Yona king- 
dom, The Pah texts also speak of the two lands 
of Sindhu and Sovira, each of which is described 
as a great centre of trade and commerce. Here 
Sindhn, also mentioned as a kingdom, may be 
, easily identified with the province of Sind on the 
Arabian sea. In the Mahagovinda Suttanta 
Sovira has been described as a Idngdom with 
Roruka as its capital. It was probably situated 
between the Indus and Jhelum. The story of 
Serissaka in the Peta and Vimanavatthus 
definitely tolls us that the way of the caravan 
merohants(Satthavaha/) from AAga and Ma gadha 
to'Sindhu-So-vlra lay across a groat desert, which 
was no other than the desert in Bajputana. 
Some rivers and ranges of hills had to be crossed 
with difficulty (nadiyo pana pabbatanam oa 
dugga).^ The desert is described in the Vannu- 
patha Jataka as a sandy desert, sixty leagues 
in extent (satthiyojanikam marukantaram).^ 
Among the rivers that had to be crossed the 
commentary mentions the Candabhaga (Chenab) 
by name.® Immediately after Allasanda and 
Marukantara, the MaTianiddesa (pp. 166, 416) 


1 VimdnavcMu, p, 78. 

‘ JStaka, 1, p, 107; p. 109: vwu, WWW i/unrwfwb|i| ^ 

alAo. 

*~VimSnauatfhii commentoiy’ (vii, 10), p. 338. 
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introduces such places of importance from the 
point of view of trade and commerce as 
Jannupatha (corrected as Vapnupatha), Aja- 
patha, Mendapatha, Sahkupatha, Ohattapatha, 
Vamsapatha, Sakunapatha, Musikapatha, Dari- 
patha and Vettadhara (variant Vettacara, 
Vettaoara). That the Vannu, VettHoara and 
Sahkupatha are mentioned as roads (maggam) 
in the Serissaka Vimana-story ^ has led Dr. 
Barua to suggest that these were originally 
names of different parts of Uttarapatha taken 
in the sense of the north-western trade-route, 
and that like it they lent their names to the 
regions across which they lay.® These, as con- 
vincingly shown hy Sylvain Levi and others, 
became subsequently connected with a trade- 
route connecting Suvarnabhumi with Suvarna- 
dvipa.® But even on the evidence of Panini’s 
commentators who introduce some of these 
names * in connection with the Sutra, v, 1.77 : 
UUmapathendhfiawM, it may be established that 
they were associated with a journey to and 
from Uttarapatha. 

The Pah j^abbara w no other than Barbara 
which is associated in the MaJiabharata (xii, 


1 VwnSnavatthu comtaentaxy, vii, 10, p. 338. 

* Barua, Old BrShmd Inaeripiiona. 

* Mtudea Astattgueg, u, p. 46f.; B, C. Hajumdar, Swvamadv^a, 
p. 66f. 

* VdH-jaAgcda-dlhcda-Mntclr^aAcmhu-pQraSB ca' 
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207.43) with yauna, Kamboja, Gandhara and 
Kirata and placed in Uttarapatha. Babbara or 
Barbarioum is described in the Periphis as a 
market-town of Minnagara on the Erythraean 
sea.^ PaUava may be identified with Pahlava 
(Parthia) in the Mahahha/rata ® and Bahika with 
Vahika.® The Divydvaddna mentions a ,city 
by the name of Utpalavati in Uttarapatha,^ 
which may be easily identified with Puskaravati 
or Pu^kalavatl. Pu§kal5.vati (modem Parang 
and Charsada, 17 miles north-east of 
Peshawar on the Swat river) was one of the 
two most important cities in Gandhara.® 
Kekaka or Kekaya is another country with 
its capital of the same name which finds 
mention in the early Buddhist and Jaina 
texts. According to the Edmayana (ii, 68.19- 
22; vii, 113.14), ‘the Kekaya territory lay 
beyond the Vipa^a and abutted on the 
Gandharva or Gandhara- visaya’, and its ‘metro- 
polis was Raj agrha ’ .® In the J aina Edyapaaeni, 
Seyaviya (Pah Setavya) is described as a city 
in the kingdom of Kekaya,’ while in the Pali 
canonical texts it is located in Epsala and on 


^ Bayobaudburi, op. dt., 4th ed., p. 969% 

^ Hopkins, Great Spio of India, p. 363f. 

* F&pini> 2.117 : VaMka-grdmehhyai ea, 

* Dioyavad&m, p. 470. *' 

* SSmdya^, vii, 114.11$ Vayu Bttropo, 88.189-90. 

* Bayohaudhuri, op. oU., pp. 62-63. 

^ Jndian Antiquary, 1891, p. 376; Bayohaudhnri, op. dt., p, 64. 
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the high road between Kapilavatthu and 
Savatthl. 

The Apadana mentions the Sindhu (Indus), 
Vitamsa (Vitaata), and Oandabhaga (Chenab) 
among the important rivers of Uttarapatha, 
and points out that the Gahga Bhagiraai 
(Bhagirathi) taking its rise in the Himalayas, 
flowed by the gate of Hamsavati, which was an 
ancient city in Uttarapatha. The ATnariVa. was 
a river which flowed down from the foot of the 
Samahga mountain belonging to the Himalayan 
range. 

V Aparhnta or Pa4oadde^a (Western India): 
This may be taken to represent that part of 
Western India whieb. lay be the west of the 
Buddhist Mid-land and to the north and sodth 
respectively of the Dakkhinapatha and Uttara- 
patha. According to the Kavya-mlrmmsa, as 
we noted, the region extended westward from 
Devasabha (identified with modem Dewas in 
the Central Indian States Agency). Prom, the 
Buddhist definition of the Middle country it 
may be inferred that AparSnta extended west- 
ward from the western side of the kingdom oi 
Vatsa. Bhagawanlal Indraji took Aparanta 
to be the westefri sea-board of India. The 
Bhoja and Rhsfra countries that are, referred 
in the Ma/rhai^ya Pwraya to the Vindhys 
region are mentioned in iioka’s R.E. W as 
examples of countries in Western Ir^dis 
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(Aparanta). The Kavya-mlrmrhsa mentions, 
among others, Devasabha, Sura^tra, Bhrgu- 
kaocha, Kaccha, Anarta and Arbuda as 
representative countries of Aparanta. The 
Mdrka-^eya Purdrja offers a longer list contain- 
ing the names of such countries as Surparaka, 
Kosala (South Kosala), Vidisa, Pidinda, Na^ika, 
Marukacoha (Bhfgukaccha), Kaccha, Sura^tra 
and Avantt.^ To them ve may add Siirasena 
and Matsya which may as well be referred to 
Uttarapatha. According to Hiuen Tsang’s 
account, Western India seems to have comprised 
‘Sindh, Western Bajputana, Cutch, Grujarat 
and a portion of the adjoining coast on the 
lower course of the Narmada’.* 

The most important among the countries in 
(Aparanta was Avantt which formed one of the 
three mandalas of Jambudipa, the other two 
being Paoina and Dakkhinapatha.* It appears 
to have been divided by the river Vettavatl into 
north and south, the north having its capital 
at Ujjenl (modem Ujen), and the second at 
Mainssati(Mahi§mati, later known as Gonaddha). 
It is probably the second part which has been 
described as Avanti Dakkhipapatha.* Both 


‘ MSrkcuf^a Pwarta, 87. 

* Ounningliam, Anoient Qtography, p. 690." 

» Bhya Davids, TU Qutatioru of Ring MiUnda, S.B.SI.. ii, p. 260, 
l.n. f. 

* J). R. BhwM&rkar, Oarmehael Leetwea (1918), p. 84. 
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XJjjeiii and Mahissati stood on the Southern 
High Road extending from Rajagaha to 
Patitthana via YeaaJi, Kapdavatthu,^ Savatthi 
and Kosambi.^ 

Kuraraghaja was a town in Avanti adjoining 
the PapS/tapabbata.® Among other localities, 
mepjbion may be made of Ghanaselapabbata, 
Makkarakata, Velugama* and Sudassanapura.® 
The country or kingdom may be taken to have 
corresponded roughly to ‘modern Malwa, Nimar 
and adjoining parts of the Central Provinces’.® 
Vedisa or Vedisagiri (identified by Cunningham 
with the modern Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, 
26 miles north-east of Bhopal) lay on the road 
to Ujjeni, at a distance of fifty yojanas from 
Pajialiputta.’ Second in importance to AvahtI 
was the kingdom or country of Surasena with 
Madhura, Mathura, modern Muttra on the right 
bank of the Yamuna as its capital. Surasena, 
often mentioned with Elaccha, is placed to the 
south of the Kuru coimtry. The way from 
Savatthi to Madhura lay through an important 
locality called Veranja. Maocha (Sk. Matsya) 


1 JBA8., 1906, p. 463. %h%d . 1898, p 633. 

* Svtta~n\pSta, v, 101V13 

s Smpifutta, in, pp. 9, 12, iv, p. 116f , AAguttara, v, p 46 
^ Malalaaekera, op. ctt., u, p. 936. 
s Iiaw, Geography, p 22. 

" Law, Qeogiaphy, p. 22. 

’’ M<d>Sbodhiv€apaa, p. 98. 

^ Layr, Geography, p. 20. * lHalBlaselAra, u, p. 980, 
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generally mentioned with Surasena is to he loca- 
ted to the south or south-west of Indapatta and 
to the south of Surasena. Its capital was Virata- 
nagara (modern Bairat) where a copy of Anoka’s 
Minor Rock Edict was engraved. It may be 
supposed to have comprised the State of Jaipur 
and included the whole of the State of Alwar 
with a portion of Bharatpur.^ Surattha was 
another important country in Aparanta which 
was watered by a river called Satodika.® Its 
capital was Girinagara (modern Girnar in 
Kathiawad) containing as it does a whole set 
of Anoka’s Rock Edicts. The Sunaparanta or 
Aparanta is identified by the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar with the modern Konkan. Its 
ca;pital was Supparaka, a highly important sea- 
port on the Arabian sea, modem Sopara in the 
district of Thana near Bombay. The Bharu- 
kaccha (Sk. Bhrgukacoha) was another very 
important sea-port town on the Arabian sea 
which is identified with the modern Broach in 
Kathiawad and identical with the Barygaza 
of Ptolemy and the Periplus.® Bhoja, the 
territory of the Bhojaputtas, sixteen in number, 
may be identified with the modem Berar. The 
town of Satakapjcdka which is" mentioned as the 
south-westernboundary of the Buddhist Mid-land 


>iS"Ijaw, Geography, 19, 09, 58-57. 

• ffarnyutta^ i, p, 61f.; JSlaka, i, p. 45; Law, op. eit., p. 02, 
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has not been as yet identified. If this spelling 
of the name be correct, it may be taken to have 
represented the place of origin of the Satakarms. 

VI Dakkhinapatha or Daksmatya (Deccan); 
This represents South India which, according to 
the Kdvya-mlmdima, extended southward from 
Mabismati identified with Mandhata on the 
Narmada. According to the ,7 
as we noted, it was the southern half of India 
to the south of the V aitadhya or Vindhya range. 
From the Buddhist definition of the Mid-land, it 
appears that this part of Jambudipa lay to the 
south of the river Salalavati and the town of 
Satakaiinika. The Godavari and Narmada re- 
gions are definitely placed in Dakkhinapatha. 
Besides the Nammada and Godhavarl, the early 
Pah texts mention these two rivers of South 
India; Kaveri and Kannapenna (Sk. 
Kysnabena).^ The former is the famous river 
Kaveri which flowed into the sea through 
the Cola comitry of which we have a 
most patriotic description in the writings of 
Buddhadatta.® The Kannapenna was a river in 
the Mahimsaka country or Mysore.® Patitthana 
(modern Paithan) on the Godhavari is described 
as the southern terminus of the Southern High 


^ JStaka, V, p, 16^f. 
s Buddhadaiita's ManwHi, PTS, 

3 Malalasdcera, op, dt., i, p. 49S: ‘At the bend oi^the river and 
near ita source was the mounteJii Osndaha’. 
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Road extending from Raj agaha. It was situated 
near about the modern Panoavatl at Nasik. 
On the banks of the Godhavari (Godavari) and 
at the point where it formed a doab stood the 
two Andhra kingdoms of Assaka (Sk. A4vaka, 
Aimaka) with its capital at Potali or Potana 
(Paudanya of the MahabhmcUa, i, 77.47), -and 
Alaka or Mulaka, the latter standing to the 
north of the former.^ The Pali texts speak also 
of Kolapattana which was a harbour, probably 
on the Coromandel coast.® In the Apadana 
(ii, pp. 358-69) we have mention of the 
Andhaka (Andhra) and Damila (Dravida) 
countries. Siddhattha, Rajagiri, Pubbasela and 
Aparasela were all localities near about the 
Andhaka seat of power,® i,e., in the neighbour- 
hood of Dhanakataka or Amaravati. The 
Damila territories, as represented in the Pali 
ohronioles, included the countries of Cola with 
Kahcipura (modern Conjeeveram) as its capital, 
Pandya with Madhurasuttapattana (modem 
Madoura) as its chief town, and Kerala (Chera *) 
which was no other than Aioka’s Keralaputra. 
Kalinga finds mention in several texts both as a 


1 SuUa-ni]}3ta, verse 1011. 

» Milindajfailha, p. 369. 

* quoted sn 'BoEotB of Ooutwvorsy*, 
pp. 6, 104} Law, TAe Dtibatw Oonmmtwy (PTS), p. 62f. 

* ffiWawMjMa, liii, 9j Iv, 6, 12. OL S. K. Aiyangar, RoutA Indian 
Oultwe (TAe CuWnd BerUagt ofInAia, m, p. 71). 
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kingdom and a conntry with its capital at 
Dantapura (Palura of a Nagarjunikopda inscrip- 
tion), situated near Cbdcacole on the Bay of 
Bengal. But the Apadana {ii, pp. 358-69) 
mentions at the same time Odda (Odra) and 
Okkala (Sk. Utkala) representing two distinct 
parts of Orissa. The Mekala country which 
finds mention in the Apadana was probably a 
tract of land comprising the modem Amara- 
kantaka hills and adjoining locality. The 
TelavS/ha is mentioned in the Jdtaha (i, p. HI) 
as a river in the Serivarattha near Andhapura. 



Chapter II 


KINGS AND PEOPLES 

The Bigha NiMya containB this prophecy of 
the Buddha that when the advent of the future 
Buddha, Metteyya, will take place on earth, 
‘ Jamhudipa wall be pervaded by mankind even 
as a jungle is by reeds and rushes ’A The 
‘teeming millions of India’ is indeed an oft- 
recurring phrase of the present day. In dealing 
with the peoples of Jambudvipa we are not, 
however, to deal with the teeming millions 
of India as such but only as divided into various 
tribes or nations ruling themselves or being 
ruled by kings. By way of a general descrip- 
tion of the ninth dvipa of the Bharatavar^a, i.e., 
of India proper, the Marhavdeya I^v/raija locates 
theKiratas in the eastern (better, north-eastern) 
extsemity, the Yavanas in the western (better, 
north-western),® and the rest of the peoples in 
the remaining parts of India. 

As for the Himalayan region, „ the Puranas 
refer the Kinnaras to the Haimavatavansa, the 
Kimpurusas to the Hemak^tavarsa and the 
Yak^as to some regions, the main home of the 

^ Digha, iii, p, 76. 

* ')\iSrkaig4^ya Pv/rana, Ohap. 67 : FQrve kii&ta yasySnte, paiotme 

Yavan&t amptiit' 
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Yaksas being XJttarakiiru or Northern continent 
forming the kingdom of Kuvera Vai^ravana. 
The Kinnaras, Kimpnrn^as and Yaksas ^ figure 
as semi-human beings, the first Wo representing 
the Wo branches of one and the same stock of 
people. This is in substance and details the 
description of them as offered in the early texts 
of Buddhism. 

The words, Kinnara and Kimpurisa, are 
employed in Pali, precisely as in Sanskrit, as 
synonyms.2 According to the Amci/rako§a, the 
Kinnaras or Kimpuru^as have a human form 
which is ugly because of having a face like that 
of a horse, and are, therefore, known also as 
a^vamukhah or turangavadana; the heavenly 
musician, Tumbaru, belongs to the race of 
Kinnaras or Kimpuru§as.® In Pali, on the other 
hand, the heavenly musician is represented by 
Pancasikha who belongs to a class of demigods 
called Gandhabba. As the Kinnaras or Kim- 
purisas figurfe in the Pali Jatakas, they ^ere 
rather of a human or infrahuman race * than of 
a suprahuman origin. Like the deer, they 


1 Eem, Manual of Jtuitbn Buddhism, pp. SO-SO. 

* Jdtdka, iv, p. 2S2f. 

* AmarOkiOia, Svaigavaigtv, 71 : Kimnarah Ktinpurujia* tttroA^o- 
vadano 

* JStaka, iv, p. 252: Na-jr-ime dev& na pi Qaadhabbap]]itt&, 
miga ime tiracohSnagata; iv, p. 430: migS manpaa^vS nibhasa- 
vappg, ‘aniinalB ia a bxunan form*. 
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lived on leaves, flowers and fruits of trees ^ and 
put on garments of loaves or of flowers .2 They 
preferred to live in a beautiful hilly region along 
the banks of rivers, dwelling on the summit of 
hills during the rains and on the river banks 
during summer.® They were timorous and shy 
by their nature, particularly afraid of- the 
- currents of water (udakabhita). They were 
very playful, amusing and enchanting, fond of 
music and noted for their romantic conjugal love 
and fidelity.* They were to be found in all the 
Himalayan ranges up to the Gandhamadana.® 
To the hunters they were Imown as Kimpurisas." 
They possessed excellent health and their span 
of life was one hundred years.^ 

The Yavanaa who are assigned in the 
Mdrlcmdeya Pwrana to the north-western ex- 
j tremity of India are known as Yonas in Pali ® 
and Yaunas in the Great Epic.® The Yonas are 
grouped, precisely as in Anoka’s Rock Edicts,^® 


If ® JStalca., iv, pp, 283, 286. 

® Ibid., IV, p. 283: Oandapabbatayisino Kmnora vassaratta- 
samaye anotaritvS pabbate yeva vasanti, nidaghe otaranti. 

* Ibid,, iv, p. 439. " 

^ Ibid,, iv, p. 438f,: Mallaingiriip Fa^c^rakazp Tikutaip aitodiya 
aauvicarama najjo; ApadBna, i, p. ’SeSf.: CandabhOgSnaiUtire 
aboaiip kionaro tadk | pupphabhakko . . . pupphematp vasanoH 

® Ibid., i>, p. 439: jonaati no Kinipuri9& oa Indda. 

® Ibid,, iv, p, 441. 

* ^Majjbitna, ii, p, 149. 

* HahSbmrata, sdi, 207.43. 
i<>.a.E.,Vandrxni. 

6b 
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with the Kambojas and Gandharas. As for the 
Yonas, they were originally the people who came 
from Ionia. But the Macedonian and Bactrian 
Greeks, too, have been represented by the same 
name in aU branches of Indian literature. The 
Yonas mentioned in the canonical Pali texts 
together with the Kambojas and Gandharas 
may be presumed to have settled down subse- 
quently in the extreme north-western part of 
India retaining their old customs and manners 
and maintaining their old religious beliefs. 
That they tried to maintain their separate 
entity as a people in these two respects is well 
attested by the evidonoe of all literary and 
epigraphical documents.^ 

In the Epics * as well as in some of the later 
Buddhist texts,® the Yavanas are associated with 
the Sakas. In the Rarnwyarfa (iv, 43.11-12), as 
pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri, the Yavanas 
are placed between the country of the Kurus 
and the Madras, and the Himalayas.^ The 
Baotrian king Milinda is said to have been born 
in a village in the island of Alasanda (Alexandria) 
with which "the memory of the Yonas as 
Macedonian Greeks remained associated.® The 

^ Maojhma, ii, p, 149. 

^ SdmSya^, Iv, 43.11-12; MalidbhSTata, i, 64.21. 

< E.g., tho MahavibhS^-iSatra. 

* PoUtioal History, 4th ed., p. 3. 

B Xalaaigazna is the name of the locality mentioned in the 
MiMndapaAlia, p, 83. 
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Yonas or Yonakas as Bactrian Greeks fomided 
principalities in this very region of Iijidia 
establishing their suzerainty even over Mathura ^ 
in the south-east and over Sura§tra ® and 
Besnagar (Vessanagara near Vedisa).® When 
the Sakas (Scythians) invaded Uttarapatha 
and established themselves there, tho Yonas or 
Bactrians and other Greeks appear to have 
made poHtical and mafcrinionial allianoes with 
them. 

The Yonas as the Ionian Greek settlers figure 
in Asokan records, precisely as in the Pali 
Suttaa, as semi-independent or independent 
tribes. But the Yonas as the Bactrian Greeks 
were aU along ruled by the monarchs of their 
own. They adhered, in their official documents 
at least, not only to their national language 
(Yavana-bhasa) but also to their national 
alphabet (Yavana-hpi). 

The Mahabharaia (xii, 207.43) introduces the 
Kahabojaa (Pali Kambojas) along with the 
Yaunas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras as 
peoples of Uttarapatha (Uttarapathajanmanah). 
The constant association of th^m with the 
Gandharas and Yaimas in the Great Epic, the 
T^ali texts and the early Indian inscriptions 


1 Cf. E&thigamphftlnaQriptio&ofKhaTavela; Madhuraxp apay&to 
Yarana-raja. 

s Cf. JuiMgarh Rook Inscriptioii of Rudradimaa I. 

” Of. Besaagar Oarada-pdlar Iiuoiiption of Eeliodoios. 
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may be taken to suggest that they settled down 
and founded their territory somewhere near 
Gandhara. According to the MahahMrata, (vii, 
4.6), they had undoubtedly their capital at 
Rajapura/ a place which Hiuen Tsang locates 
to the south or south-east of Punach.^ 
Dr. Raychaudhuri points out that the western 
boundaries of their territory must have reached 
Kafiristan in which district the three distinct 
tribes, namely, Oaumojee, Camoze and Camoje 
remind us of the Kambojas.® Their country 
stood evidently on a trade-route connecting it 
with Dvaraka.* It was the habitat of good 
horses (assanam ayatanam).® As described in 
the Pali AssalAyana Sutta, the Yonas and 
Kambojas had the same kind of social organisa- 
tion.® Tho Kambojas were considered bar- 
barous.'' They had an independent or semi- 
independent tribal form of government. 

The Jaina canonical texts mention the Ciratas 
(Pali and Sk? Kiratas) as a people without any 
details about them. In one of the Nagarjuni- 
konda inscriptions, the Ciratas are associated 


1 Bajapuraip gatva K%faboj& airjita.stvaya. 

* Watters, op. oit„ i, 284, 

* Raychaudhun, op. oil., 4th ed., p. 126; JMAS„ 1912, P- 9S6. 
4 Petavatthu, p. 23. 

t SurnaAgalaoUdaiTiS, i, p. 124. 

4 Majjhima, ii, p. 149. 

7 Jdtaka, vi, pp. 208, 210. 
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with the Cinas.^ The Apaddna speaks of the 
(Jinas and Babbaras, the former being described 
as a people who came to HamsaYatl on the 
Oanges from a distant land (ara va Cinarattha ca 
agacohanti).® The Barbaras and Kiratas are 
placed in the Great Epic in the Uttarapatha 
along with the Yannas, Kambojas ^and 
Gaudharas.® The Kiratas find mention in the 
Pali commentaries as ‘a tribe of jungle men’. 
Their dialect is ‘ classed with those of the Ottas 
(Oddas), the Andhakas, the Yonakas and the 
Gamilas’. These are all recorded as languages 
of the Milakkhas * (Milakkhanam bhasa) that 
were thirteen in number ® according to the 
Jambvdwa-pawpxtti. From Pali and Sanskrit 
sources it may be concluded that the Kiratas 
had their settlements not only in the north-east 
and north-west extremities of Northern India 
but also in other parts of India. 

The Gandharas after whom the land where 
they settled down was named were one of the 
ancient peoples of India — ^the Gandharis men- 
tioned in the Vedas.® In the Puranas they are 
described as descendants of the Drubyas, who 
were, according to the Vedio tradition, a north- 

^ £ I; VOl. XX, Pt. I. 

® Apadajta, ii, pp. 368-369, 

* MahabhartUa, xii, 207.43. 

* SutnangalamlSaiM, i, p. 176. 

* ^Eighteen, according to the Scmmohauinodan%, p. 388. 

1 , 136.7 s Atharvaveda, v, 22.14. 
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western people. In the Jatakas and the 
Epic, Gandhara is described as a kingdom with 
Takkasila (Sk. Taksaiila) as its capital and 
Pu^kalavati or Puskaravati or UtpalavatJ as one 
among its other chief towns. The Kumbhakira 
Jataka preserves the tradition of Naggaji (Sk. 
Nagnajit), a famous ancient king of Gandhara, 
who was a contemporary of Nimi, king of 
Videha, Dummukha, king of Panohala,^ 
and Bhima, king of Vidabbha,® and Karandu 
or Karakandu, king of Kalihga. In a few 
other instances the rulers of Gandhara are 
introduced simply as Gandhararaja.® Situated 
at a vulnerable point of attacks from the south- 
east, south-west and north-west, Gandhara 
passed hands several times, retaining its indepen- 
dence from time to time. It was conquered 
once by king Janamejaya of Kuru, while in the 
latter half of the 6th century B.C., it became 
included in the empire of Darius, the Achaemenid 
king of Iran,* We are told by Buddhag^j.osa 
that king PukkusSti was reigning in Gandhara 
as a contemporary of king Bimbisara of 
Magadha, and that there was a friendly relation 
between them.® At the time of Alexander’s 


1 Of. VUarddhyayana SOtra, xviu, p. 46 ; Jataka, iii, jf. 377. 

* Atta7ei/a Sr., vii, 34. 

3 Jdlaka, i, p. 191; ii, p. 219; ui. p. 364; iv, p. 98. 

* See Behistun uiscnption of Darius. 

< Papa/fttxuQdani (Sinhalese ed.), u, 982. 
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invasion of India in B.O. 327, the kingdom was 
ruled over by Taxiles (Takfaiiila) who was 
succeeded by his son Mophis or Omphis (Sk. 
Ambhi). As the Divydvadma^ and AiSoka’s 
Rock Edicts (V and XIII) attest, Gandhara 
was included in the Maurya empire, the 
Gandharas as a people enjoying some degree of 
independence along with their neighbours, the 
Yonas and Kambojas. According to the 
Mahdniddesa (vol. i, p. 154), Taklcasila was one 
of the great centres of trade, while the !^gveda 
bears testimony to the good wool of the sheep 
of the Gandharis. The local script of the 
Gandharas was KharosthI which was in use in 
that part of Eastern Turkistan where the people 
of Gandhara founded a colony. 

The Maddas (Sk. Madras) as a people founded 
their territory in the central Punjab with Sagala 
or Sakala (modern SiaJkot) as their capital. 
Sagala was the capital of king Milinda 
(Menander) when he ruled over the kingdom of 
Madda. The Maddas find mention not only in 
the Jatakas and Epics but also in the Aitareya 
Brahma/^. This Vedic text (viii, 14.3) speaks 
of the Uttarakuravas and Uttaramadras as two 
peoples who had established* a special kind of 
• sovereignty caEed vaimjya and lived in countries 
beyond the Himavanta. The existence of an 


1 DivySvadSna, p. 61. 
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Uttaramadda side by side with that of Uttara- 
kuru is proved also by the Pali commentaries 
that tell us that the queen of a king overlord is 
a princess either from Uttarakuru or from the 
royal house of Madda> Thus we are led to 
think that, like the Kurus, the Maddas were 
originally a trans-Himalayan people. As in 
their original home, so when they migrated to 
India, they settled down in the Punjab as 
neighbours of the Kurus. Even their Indian 
territory which is strictly speaking the southern 
Madda was equally noted for the beauty of 
their women (Maddarattham nama itthagaro).® 
We have mention in the Jatakas and in the 
Epics of matrimonial allianees between the 
royal house of Madda on one side and those -of 
Sivi, Kuru, Ka4i, Ko4ala and Kahnga ® on the 
other, in each instance, the princess belonging to 
the former. The Maddas lived under a mo- 
narchical form of government and their capital 
Sagala was an emporium of trade and one of 
the most flourishing cities.* 

The Kekayas, Kekakas or Kekas find mention 
in the Jatakas .as one of the ancient peoples of 

^ Papalicasudanl, ii, p. 950; SumaAgalavilSBini, ii, p. 620; 
ParameatJuijotika, I, p. 173. 

i Theragatha-afpluikatkS, h, p. 142; TharlgStha-aUhakiUlM, p. 68. 

3 Law, Geography, p. 64. According to the MaliSihSiata, the 
mother of Jonomejaya, kug of Kuru, and according to the 
SamSyaiga, one of the three queens of king Dasaratha ol Koiala, 
were prinoesses from the Boyal House of Madra. 

* MUmdapahha, pp. 1-2. 
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India who evidently founded two territories, 
one in Uttarapatha and the other in Mahimsa- 
karattha. In the Puranas they are mentioned 
as one of the three septs of the family of Anu, 
son of Yayati, the other two being represented 
by the U^inaras and the Madras.^ According 
to the Bdmdyana, the Kekayas of Uttarapatha 
settled down in a territory between the Vipa^a 
(Beas) and the kingdom of Gandharva or 
Gandhara.2 Their capital was Rajagyha or 
Girivraja which is identified by Cunningham 
with Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhelum. The 
name of their capital is not met with in the 
Vedic texts. According to the Jataka tradition, 
the kingdom and capital of the Kekayas were 
named Kekaka after them, their capital ranking 
among the three principal cities in Jambudipa, 
the other two being Uttarapaficala and Inda- 
patta.® The Sarabhahga and Sahkicca Jatakas 
preserve the tradition of Ajjuna, a very powerful 
but wicked king of the Kekayas in the Mahimsa- 
karattha.* It is probable that the Kekaya 
kings mentioned in some of the Amaravati 
and Nagarjunikon^a inscriptions were descen- 
dants of the Kekayas who founded a kingdom 


1 Mataya, 48,10-20, V&yu, 90.12-23) Raychitudhun, op. cU„ 4th 
fd,, p. 53 .’ '' 

® Bdmdyopa, n, 67.7, h, 68.22. 

® rfdtola, u, p. 213. 

Ibid.. v.iOti. 14R. 273. 
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in the Deccan. The Ramdyana speaks of a 
matrimonial alliance between the royal houses 
of Ko^ala and Kekaya in Dttarapatha. We 
learn from Jain sources that one half of the 
Kekaya kingdom was Aryan and the Kekaya 
city was known as SeyaviyS,.^ 

The Sivis are mentioned in the Jatakas as 
another ancient people of India who settled 
down in Uttarapatha. There is a discrepancy 
between Sipi and Vessantara Jatakas, as 
regards the name of the capital of their Idngdom, ' 
the former calling it Aritthapura ^ and the latter 
Jetuttara.^ The fact seems to he that the two 
Jatakas speak of two different kingdoms, one 
with its capital at Arit^hapura and the other 
with Jetuttara as its chief town. The second 
territory is placed to the south of the Cetarattha 
at a distance of thirty yojanas. Just to the 
north of the city of Jetuttara stood a mountain 
called Suvannagiritala. Between this mountain 
in the south and the mountain, Aranjaragiri, in 
the north, flowed a river by the name of Konti- 
mara. The way from Jetuttara to the Vanka 
mountain in, the TTim avanta lay through the 
Cetarattha across the river Kontimara.* The 
Nimi Jataka mentions a king named USnara 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1891, p. 376. 

* Jdtaha, iv, 401 ; v, 210; vi, 419. 
® Ibid., vi, p. 480. 

* Ibid., vi, p. 514. 
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and his son &vi without giving any hint as to 
their connection with the Sivi people or 
kingdom.! The connection is made clear in the 
Mahdbha/rata (iii, 130.131) which definitely 
speaks of a Sivi kingdom ruled by king Usinara, 

‘ which lay not far from the Yamuna Patanjali 
in his comment on Panini’s rule (iv, 2.2), 
mentions a locality in the north-western India 
by the name of Sivapura which is apparently 
the same place as Sivipura mentioned in a 
Shorkot inscription.* Thus we may agree with 
Dr, Vogel in thinking that the Shorkot region 
was once the site of a city of the Sivis. The 
people of this part of Uttarapatha were 
known to the Greek historians as Siboi, 
equipped with 40,000 foot-soldiers at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion, dressing themselves 
with the skins of wild beasts and having clubs 
for their weapons.* 

The Khuddakas (Greek Sudracce or Oxy- 
drakai, Sk. K^udraka), Suddakas (Greek Sodrai), 
B/Ohanas and Sindhavas are four other 
tribes or peoples of Uttarapatha who find 
mention in the Apaddm (ii, p. 359). Of 
them, the first founded a territory between the 
Hydraotes (Bavi) and Hyj^asis (Bias), and 


1 Jdtaka, vi, p. 96f. 

“ Bayohaudhuri, op, oil,, 41>h ad., p. 206. 
* ®.I., 1921, p. 16. 

^^Bayahaifdhviri, op, oit., 1th ed., p. 204. 
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figured as ‘ one of the most numerous and warlike 
of all the Indian tribes in the Punjab’ at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion. The second is 
invariably associated in the Great Epic (vii, 
19.6; ix, 37.1) with the Abhiras who lived 
near the Sarasvatl. Apart from their associa- 
tion with the Sindhavas in the Apaddna, nothing 
further is as yet known of the B-ohanas as a 
tribe or people. They were probably the Indian 
people in Uttarapatha who formed a settlement 
in Ceylon ‘ comprising the south-eastern part oi 
the island’, though, according to the ohromoles 
of Ceylon, the kingdom of Boh ana was founded 
by a Sakyan prince.^ The Sindhavas, as their 
name implies, were a tribe or people who 
settled down in a valley of the Indus and founded 
a territory which has been known as Sindhu or 
Sind. This territory is constantly associated in 
the early PaU texts with that of the Sauviras 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. 

The Kurud are described by Buddhaghosa as 
a people who had migratedin large numbers from 
Uttarakuru to Jambudvipa and founded a 
kingdom which was named Kuru after them.® 
The Kuru kingdom which was 300 leagues in 
extent comprised ^several districts, towns and 
villages, and its capital, Indapatta (Sk. Indra- 
prastha near the modem Delhi) was seven 


1 Makaea/tpsa, ix, 10. 


s Papa'HeasMar^, i, 184 
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leagues in oircuit. Hastinapura (Pali 
Hatthipura),^ known, in earlier times as 
Asandivat, appears to have been the earlier 
capital. On this point Dr. E-aychaudhuri ob- 
serves: ‘The evidence of the Vedic texts and 
that of the Puranas can be reconciled if we 
assume that, after the death of Janamejaya, 
the Kuril kingdom was split up into several 
parts. One part, which had its capital at 
Hastinapura, was ruled by the direct descen- 
dants of Janamojaya himself. Another part 
was ruled by the descendants of his brother 
Kak§asena. The junior branch probably resided 
at Indraprastha or Indapatta .... which pro- 
bably continued to be the seat of kings claiming 
to’ belong to the Yudhitthilagotta (Yudhi^thira- 
gotra), long after the destruction of Hastinapura, 
and the removal of the elder line of Kuru kings 
to Kausambi’.® It is, however, difficult to 
reconcile such an assumption as this with the 
Jataka tradition, according to whi6h, Ajjuna or 
Dhananjaya Koravya of the stock of Yudhitthila, 
with Vidhurapanffita as his wise counsellor, 
reigned in the Kuru country when its capital 
was at Indapatta.* On the other hand, the 
Kuriala Jataka preserves a tradition of the five 
Pandava brothers (Pan^urajaputta), Ajjuna, 


1 ApadSna, u, p, 369. 

® Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., 4tli od., pp. 37-S8. 
^fJalaka, v, p.'67f.j vi, p. 266. 
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Nakula, Bhlraasena, Yudhitthila and Sahadeva, 
all of whom were chosen as husbands at the 
same time by Kanha (Sk. Ky^na, another name 
for Draupadi according to the Great Epic), 
the only daughter and only child of the king of 
KasL It speaks of them without reference to 
any kingdom and applies the epithet of rdjd 
only to Sahadeva. The Jatakas have nothing 
to say with regard to the war of the Pandavas 
with the Kauravas. They tell us nothing also 
about the matrimonial alliance of the Pandavas 
with the Andhaka-Vrsnis or Yadavas. Evi- 
dently the Kuru king Ajjuna of the family of 
Yudhitthila had nothing to do with Ajjima and 
Yudhitthila among the five Pandava brothers. 
In the Mahdvamsa (vii, 60, 69, 72), by the term 
Panduraja is meant the king of Pandya in 
South India with Madhura (modem Madoura) 
as its capital. The Jatakas are silent as to the 
connection of Panduraja, the ancestor of the 
Pandavas, with any kingdom in Northern or 
Southern India having Madhura for its capital. 

* They are eloquent in praise of king Ajjuna 
during whose reign the Kuru country was an 
ideal kingdom, ruled most righteously and noted 
for virtue.^ His family chaplain was a Brahmin 
of pure conduct by the name of Suoirata and 


* ^ Cf. Kttntdhamma Jataka (No. 276), Bhuioakart (413), Sambhava 

616), Vidburapa^^lta (545). 
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he alone seems to have deserved the epithet of 
Koravya,^ 

It seems that the next king in the line of 
Ajjuna was Sutasoma who is introduced as the 
son of kin g Koravya of the K,uru realm and who 
became so very fond of eating human flesh that 
he was compelled at last to abdicate his throne 
and walk out of his realm.® 

When the Kuru country included in it 
Uttarapanc§la, a king by the name of Renu 
reigned in the city of Uttarapahcibla, and Prince 
Somanassa was his son.® 

There was a time when Kuru, Paficala and 
Kekaya were ‘three of the most powerful 
kingdoms’ in JambudvSpa.* But in the 
Buddha’s time the Kuru country was being 
ruled only by a titular chieftain called Koravya, 
and evidently had very little political importance 
of its own.® The people of Kuru continued 
nevertheless to enjoy their ancient reputation 
for 'deep wisdom and sound health'.® 

The Pancalas founded a kingdom contiguous 
to that of the Kurus. The Panc&la country 
was divided by the Ganges into two parts, 
Uttara and Dakkhina, each forming a kingdom 

^ JStaha, iv, p. 361. 
a Z5M.,«,p.457f, 
a Ibid., iv, p. 444f. 

* ^bid., ii, p. 214. 
a Majjbinjfl, ii, p. 8Sf. 
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by itself. Like the Jatakas, the Divyavadana 
and the Ma7hcS)hcurata speak of the two divisions 
of their realm. According to the Kumbhak&ra 
Jataka, when king Dnmnaukha, a contemporary 
of king Naggaji of Gandhara, reigned in Uttara- 
paficala, its capital was Kampilla (Sk. 
Kamjpilya),^ while according to the Divyavadana 
(p. 435), at one time its capital was Hastinapura, 
the well-known chief city of the Kurus. The 
Mahdhhdrata, on the other hand, definitely 
mentions Kampilya as the capital of Daksina- 
pancala, and Ahicchatra or Chatravati as that 
of the Uttara. According to the Great Epic, 
the division of the PaficSla kingdom into 
Northern and Southern was effected in fulfilment 
of a treaty between the king of PafLcala and that 
of Kuru, after the former had been snatched 
away by the latter. The fact, however, seems 
to be that the two peoples were on a state of 
war with each other from time to time, at one 
time the Pafitcalas annexing a portion of, the 
Kuru country to thdr realm, and at another, 
the Kurus establishing their supremacy over the 
northern division of Pancala.® At all events, 
the Somanassa Jataka definitely states that 
once upon a timeP Uttarapaficala was included 
in the Kuru realm.® 


^ JStaJsa, m, 379. 

® Law, Geography, p. 18f. 
^ JStaka, w, p. 44A, 
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In the Jatakas we have mention of three 
other kings of Panoala, namely, one whose son 
was the valiant prince Jayaddisa;^ secondly, 
Brahmadatta who oppressed Ms snbjects with 
taxes and tyranny;® and thirdly, Culani 
Brahmadatta who partly succeeded in subduing 
the then king of Videha by a well-plotted 
stratagem.® King Culani Brahmadatta jfinds 
mention in the Ramdyai^a (i, 32), the Jaina 
Uttarddhycbyana Sutra (xiii, 1) and the Svapna- 
vasavadaMa (Act V). Even in the Buddha’s 
time Pancala was being ruled by a king of its 
own, although like the Kuru realm, it lost its 
political importance. If it be correct to think 
that the Pancalas were originally the same 
pe'ople as the Krivis who find mention in the 
Vedic texts, we can say that they settled at first 
on the Sindhu and the Asikni (Chenab) and that 
their country was divided as Western and 
Eastern instead of Northern and Southern.* 

In the Anguttara Nihdya, as noted before, the 
country of Maccha (Sk. Matsya) is included, 
together with its people, in the traditional list 
of sixteen mahajanapadas. In this and other 
Pah hsts the Maochas as a people are usually 
associated with the Suraselias, while in the 
Vidhurapan^ta Jataka they are said to have 
■witnessed the contest at a game of dice between 


1 Jataha, v, p. 21f. 
• Ibid., vi, p. P94. 


■ Ibid., V, p. 98f. 

* Vedto Index, i, p. 469. 
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the Kuru king Dhananjaya or Ajjana and 
Punnaka the Yakkha. This may lead one to 
think that the Maochafi had formed an alliance 
with their neighbours, the Kurus and the 
Surasenas. According to the Mdhabkcb'ota, the 
Matsya country was then ruled by king Virata 
who was an aUy of the Kurus. Its capital 
Viratanagara was evidently named after king 
Virata of the Epic fame. The Macchas as a 
people had no political importance in the 
Buddha’s time. 

Over and above the usual association of the 
Surasenas (Sk. Surasenas, Greek Sourasenoi) 
in the Pali canonical lists of the mahajanapadas, 
the Vidhurapan^ta Jataka speaks of an occasion 
when the Surasenas were present in the Kuru 
court in the city of Indapatta along with the 
Macchas, Maddas and Pancalas. If any histori- 
cal inference is to be drawn from these combina- 
tions, it would be that they were all neighbours 
and that thek realms stood close to one another. 
Their capital, Madhura (Sk. Mathura) on the 
right bank of the YamunS, stood midway 
between Indapatta and Kosambi on the same 
river. Strictly speaking, it is the TJttara- 
madhura which is’ identified with Maholi, five 
miles to the south-west of the present, town oi 
Mathura or Muttra.^ Erom Samkissa (Sk. 


Law, Qwgraphy, pp. 20-21, 
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Sarpkasya) on tlie Ganges the distance of 
]Srorthern Madhura is said to have been four 
yojanas only.^ According to the Ghata Jataka, 
once upon a time king Mahasagara reigned in 
XJttaramadhura.® He had two sons, Sagara and 
XJpasagara of whom the former succeeded his 

father to the throne and the latter became the 

» 

uparaja or viceroy. Mahasagara’s contemporary 
was k i n g Mahakaipsa of Kamsabhoga ® in 
XJttarapatha with his capital at Asitafijana, 
'a place which has not as yet been identified. 
Mahakainsa was succeeded to the throne by his 
elder sou, Kamsa, whose younger brother 
Upakamsa became his viceroy. There was a 
matrimonial allianoe between the royal houses 
of Uttaramadhura and Kamsabhoga, Prince 
Upasagara marrying Kamsa brothers’ sister 
Devagabbha (Sk. Devaki) who became the 
mother of Vasudeva, his nine brothers and one 
sister. Among the contemporaries of Sagara 
an(^ Kamsa, the Ghata Jataka mentions the 
name of Kalasena who was at that time reigning 
in the city of Ayojjha (Sk. Ayodhya), which was 
undoubtedly the earlier capital of Ko4ala. The 
village of Govaddhana (Sk. Govardhana) in the 

^ Kooofiyaaa’a Pali Qrammar, edited by S. C. Vidyabhu^o^a, 
Bookra,<Jh.I,p. X67. 

® JStaka, iv, p. 81. 

s Xt ia diffioult to asi^a with Xdalalaaeketa in tbiiikmg that 
Ehilisablioga or Eaipaabhoja waa probably the aame country aa 
Kamhoja. '' 
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kingdom of Kamsa was offered to Upasagara’ as 
a wedding present. In the Buddha’s timft the 
ruler of the Suraaenas, as his name implies^ 
was a prince bom of a princess married by the 
king of Surasena from the royal house of Avantl.^ 
When Megasthenes wrote about the Surasenas, 
theLc- country must have been included in the 
Maurya empire, and after the Mauryas, their 
capital Madhura came under the sway of the 
Bactrian Greeks and the Ku^anas. Whether, 
their country formed a Suhga dominion or not 
is stOl a disputed point. The memory of the 
Surasenas as a people remains associated with a 
distinct form of Prakrit dialects named Saurasem 
after them or their country. 

The Ghata Jataka seems to present a distorted 
version of the legend of Vasudeva and his 
brothers, described as AndM1(me‘^Jmddsa^ttd 
dmahhatiha, the ten brothers who passed as the 
sons of Andhakavis^u, husband of Nandagopa, 
their foster-inother. In it Vasudeva is other- 


wise called Kanha (Sk. K??na) and Kesava 
' (Sk. Kesava), which is quite compatible with the 
accoimt given in the Great Epic and the Purapas. 
It records the names of Yasudeva’s nine 
brothers as Baladeva, Candadeva, Suiiyadeva, 
Aggideva, Varunadeva, Ajjima, Pajjuna (Sk. 
Pradyumna), Ghatapan^ta and AAkura. The 


1 Majjhima, ii, p. 83f. 
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first child of their mother Devagabbha (Devaki) 
was a daughter named AfijanadeYi. Devagabbha 
is represented as the sister of king Kamsa whom 
the JdtaJca connects with Kamsabhoga mstead 
of Madhura. The ten brothers who grew up as 
powerful wrestlers and valiant warriors became 
ambitious to establish their paramount so- 
vereignty over the whole of Jambudvipa. The 
first kingdom they seized was that of Uttara- 
»madhura. Next they directed their attention 
to Kamsabhoga. After making themselves 
masters of Kamsabhoga, and gradually defeating 
and killing the kings of sixty-three thousand 
realms, they began to reign in the city of 
Dyaravatl or Dvaxaka which stood on the sea 
and had a hiU by its side. They divided their 
empire into ten dominions that were allotted to 
the ten brothers, the youngest brother parting 
with his share in favour of their sister Afijana- 
devi. The sons of the ten brothers perished by 

m ^ 

the curse of the sage Kanbadipayana whom they 
had insulted and killed, and they themselves 
met with a tragic end, the account of which is in 
substance the same as that given in the 
Mausalaparva of the Great Epic. But according 
to the Mahaummagga Jataka, Vasudeva’s son, 
Sivi, by a Candala woman, named Jambavati* 
continued to reign in Dvaravati,^ 


^ JiMea, vi, p. 421, 
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The Pali Andhakavenhu, ojEfered as the 
personal name of Vasudeva brothers’ foster- 
father, is only a wrong Prakrit form of the Sk. 
Andhaka-Vy§nis who represented two out of the 
four branches of the Satvatas, the other two 
being the Daivavrdhas and the Mahabhojas, 
The Satvatas themselves were one of the septs of 
the Yadavas. Aooording to the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas, the ruling family of Mathura 
belonged to the race of Yadu. Er§na-Vasudeva 
and his brothers wore Andhaka-Vf^nis or 
Yadavas. The connection of Ersna with the 
land of the Surasenas is confirmed also by the 
Greek writers who mention Methora (Mathura) 
and Cleisobora (Kr^napura) as two of their 
important cities. Dr. Baychaudhuri rightly 
observes: ‘ The Andhakas and Vi§nis are referred 
to in the Astddhydyi of Panini (iv, 1.114; vi, 
2.34). In Kautdya’s Arthaidstra the Vfsnis are 
described as a Sahgha, i.e., a republican corpora- 
tion. The Mahdhhci/rata, too, refers to the 
Vr§nis, Andhakas and other associate tribes as a 
Sahgha (xii, 81.26) and Vasudeva as a Sahgha- 
mukhya. ’ ^ 

The early Jaina and Buddhist texts have very 
little to say regarding the Avantls as a people. 
According to the Mahagovinda Suttanta, when 
the empire of Renu, probably a powerful 


1 Kayobaudhuri, oj>. n't., 4t)b ed,, p. itS 
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Videhan Mng, was divided into seven sub- 
kingdoms, tbe kingdom of Avantl fell to the 
share of Vessabhii, counted as one of the seven 
contemporary kings of the line of Bharata.^ 
Mahissatl (Sk. Mahlsmatl) was then the capital 
of this kingdom. But the Pali canonical texts 
nention Ujjeni (Sk. Ujjayini) as the capital of 
Uandapajjota, the king of Avantl in the time of 
yiahavira and the Buddha. Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar seeks to account for this discre- 
lancy by the assumption that the country of the 
!l,vantis was divided into two kingdoms, one 
ilaeed in the Dakkbipapatha having Mahissatl 
ibr its capital, and the other, i.e., the northern 
dngdom having its capital at Ujjeni.* This 
sxplanation has not so far been disputed. 

As for the Avantis as a people, the Matsya 
Purdya counts them among the five branches of 
ihe Haihayas, the other four being represented 
by the Vitihotras, Bbojas, KundikM*as or Tuju^- 
kerffis and TalajanghaB.® Aocofding to the 
Matsya * and Ydyu ® Puranas, the first dynasty 
of Mahigmatl ® was of the Haihaya family. The 
Haihayas, mentioned also in the Arthasdstra, 
established themselves in that part of India by 

^ Digha, li, p. 236. 

> GarmiOiael Leotwren, 1918, p. 6i, 

I Matsya, 43.48'9. 

*• pid., 43.8-29. 

» VSyti, ^.6-26. 

1910, p. 867— Paper’s note deserves oonsideratjoi 
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overthrowing the Nagas of the Narmada region. 
The Haihayas and their descendants, the 
Avantis, Bhojas, and the rest, were all originally 
of the Satvata race.^ 

The pedigree of king Candapajjota of Avanti 
is nowhere given in Pali or Ardhamagadhi. 
According to the Puranas, however, his father 
was PulLka who killed his master, the then 
reigning king of Avanti and anointed his son, 
Pradyota by force. Pradyota who subdued all 
neighbouring kings was ‘destitute of good"" 
poUoy.’ He reigned for 23 years and was 
succeeded by five kings who reigned for 138 
years.* His son and successor was Palaka 
whoso reign served as data for fixing the date 
of Mahavira’s demise. Thus in the time ’of 
Mahavira and the Buddha, Candapajjota or. 
Pajjota was the powerful monarch of Avanti 
who had three sons and a daughter named 
Vasuladatta (Sk. Vasavadatta). Vasuladatta 
eloped with king Udena of the Vaccha realm. 
Within a century and a half from the death of 
Pajjota, the country of the Avantis became 
merged in the Maurya empire. 

The Jatakas speak of sixteen Bhojaputtas.® 
But they teU us nothing as to the countries 
where the si 3 :teen branches of the Bhojas resided 


^ Baychaudhuxi, <yp, oU„ 4tli ed., p. 23. 

^ Foxgiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 18, 68. ^ 

* Soajyyvtta, i. 61-62; JOtaka, i, p. 46; Law, Qeo^aphy, p. 62.., 
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or founded their territories. The Bhojas were, 
even according to the Ailmeya and Satapatha 
BrahmaiyiSt one of the septs of the Satvatas. 
Bhima, the king of Vidabbha (modem Berar), 
was no doubt a Bhoja king. The Sarabhahga 
Jataka ^ preserves the tradition of the powerful 
Ving DandakI of the kingdom of Dandaka in the 
, Vindhya region, who had his capital at the city 
of Kumbhavatl. The sovereignty of Dandaka 
was established over the whole of the Vindhya 
"region, extending as it did from Vidabbha to 
Kalihga. Kalinga, the king of Kahhga, Atthaka, 
the king of Atthaka and Bhimaratha, presum- 
ably the king of Vidabbha, acknowledged his 
supremacy. The kingdom of DandakI was 
utterly destroyed by a natural catastrophe. 
DandakI or Da^dakya was undoubtedly a 
Bhoja king.® In the fifth and thirteenth Bock 
Edicts of A^oka, the Bathikas, Bhojakas and 
Pitinikas, all of whom may be supposed to 
have belonged to the Satvata rahe, are men- 
tioned as semi-independent ruling peoples of 
Aparanta. In the Hathigumpha Inscription of 
Kharavela the Bathikas and Bhojakas are 
introduced in such a manner as to leave no 
room for doubt that they were ruling chiefs of 
the Vidyadhara settlements ( Vijddha/rddhivdsd). 

1 JStdka, V, pp. 134, S67ff., MajjMma, i, p. 378; MahSoaatu, iii, 

p. 30 V. 

^ ^rthaiaihn, ^hamaSasliil's Tr., p, 12. 
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The Jambvdlva-pannatti, as noted before, 
connects the Vidyadharas with the Vaita^ya 
or Vindhya range and speaks of their eighteen 
settlements. "When the Jatakas speak of sixteen 
Bhojaputtas, one may understand that they 
were the ruKng chiefs of sixteen Vidyadhara 
tracts along the Vindhyas. From these re- 
ferences, both in literature and in inscriptions, . 
it may be inferred that the Vidyadharas were 
not mythioal beings but some aboriginal tribes 
that settled along the Vindhyas. 

The Assakas (Sk. A^wakas, Ai^makas) find 
mention as a distinct people of India in early 
Pali texts, in Panini’s grammar, and in the 
Mahdbkwata, Brhatsamhitd, and Puranas. The 
Greek writers knew them as Assakenus whose 
territory was situated in the Swat Valley. In 
the Mdrkaii)4eya Purdim, they are placed in 
Uttarapatha. Panini’s reference, too, must 
have been to a people in Uttarapatha.^ But the 
early Pah texts are concerned only with those 
Assakas who founded a territory in the Dakkhi- 
napatha which lay contiguous to the kingdom 
of the Avantis ® and on the south bank of the 
Godavari.® The capital of this southern king- 
dom was Potana'^ (Sk. Paudanya) or Potah.® 


1 Law, Qtogrofphy, p. 21. * Jatdha, v, p. 317. 

* 8vtta-vApS/Ui, Tecae 977. 

'• * IXgha, ii, p, 236. 

s JStaka, ii, p. 166. 
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It .was included at one time, in the past, 
in the empire of Benu and was ruled by 
Brahmadatta^ who must have been a prince 
of the royal family of Kasi. At another time, 
as stated in the Assaka Jataka, the Assaka 
kingdom formed an integral part of the empire 
of Kasi.® In this instance, the Jdtaha -.does 
not give us the personal name of the king. 
The CuUakalinga Jataka mentions Aruna, the 
king of Assaka, who accepted the challenge of 
*the contemporary powerful king of KaUhga 
and ultimately defeated him. The battle ended 
in a treaty which was solemnised by a matri- 
monial aUiance between the two royal houses.® 
The Godavari flowed between the two neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of Assaka and Mulaka or 
Alaka,* the latter lying to the north of the 
former and at the foot of the Vindhyas. In the 
commentary on the SvMa-nipdta, the two king- 
doms are represented as two Andhaka or Andhra 
prineipalities. According to the Vimdnavatthu- 
Commentary, the ruler of Assaka at the time 
of the Buddha was a king whose son was Prince 
Sujata.® 

Among the dwellers of the Vmdhya region 
other than the Bhojas and 'lAvantts including 

1 Digha, p. 23S, 

^ JStokai u, p. 165. 

* tlStaia, iii, pp. 3-6. 

^ Sutta^ni^Sta, verse 977. 
s ^imanav<a(^:^affiKMhS, p. 268f. 
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the Aauvindakas, the ApaMna (ii, p. 309) 
mentions the Bhagga-Karusas, Okkalaa and 
Mekalas. The Dasannas find mention in the 
Jatakas^ and Petavatthu. They were evi- 
dently a people who settled along the banks 
of the river named Dasann& (modem Dasan, 
a tributary of the Yamuna), and founded a 
territory with their capital at Vedisa (modem 
Bhilsa) on the river Vetravari. Erakaccha 
was a well-known city of the Dasannas.® The 
Dasanna country is counted among the sixteen"' 
mahajanapadas in the MdhabharaM (ii, 5.10) 
and Mahavastu (i, p. 34). The name of the 
Mekalas is to be met with only in a nominal 
list. The Okkalas were evidently the inhabi- 
tants of Ukkala (Sk. Utkala) which lay, accord- 
ing to the Mahdvastu (iii, p. 303), in Uttara- 
patha. It is not impossible that the Okkalas 
who belonged at first to the north-western 
region of India, founded a colony afterwards 
in the Vindhya region. That there waB^ an 
Ukkala janapada in Uttarapatha is borne 
' out by the TAerograiM-Commentary, according 
to which, the, two caravan-merchants, Tapassu 
and Bhalluka, referred in the Mahamstu to 
Utkala in Uttarapatha, were citizens of 
Pokkharavaia,® a well-known city in Gandhara. 

1 JStaka, iii, p. 338. 

8 PetavaMlm, ii, 7. 

^ Theragaih&-c^ak<ah&, i, p. 43f, 
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Thus it is very probable that Utkala in 
TJttarapatha, with Pokkharavala as its chief 
town, formed a part of the kingdom of Gan- 
dhara. So far as the Apadana reference is 
concerned, the association of the Okkalas with 
the Mekalas hardly leaves room for doubt that 
they belonged to Ukkala, which, together with 
Odda, constituted Orissa proper. The Apadmu 
list containB also the name of the Oddakas 
whose dialect, as already noted, was counted 
’'among the instances of Mdakkhabhasa. Certain 
classes of thinkers, namely, the ahetuvddd, 
akiriyawda and natthihmadd, are banned as 
UkkalavassabhaMa, Le., persons speaking the 
‘unintelligible jargon of the country of the 
Okkalas’.^ The Bhaggas, associated in the 
Apadana with the Karu^as whom the Mar- 
kaydeya Purdm allocates to the Vindhya region, 
were a people who founded a territory contiguous 
to that of the Vamsas or Vacchas. Their 
capital was Sumsumaragira. In .the Buddha's 
time their country became a dependency of the 
kingdom of Vaocha and was being governed, 
by Prince Bodhi, son of king^Udena, who 
built a magnificent palace called Kokanada at 
Sumsumaragira.^ A branch of the Bhaggas, 


1 AAgutlara, ii, p. 31 j Majjhima, iii, p. 78. Buddhaghosa wrongly 
esploins tlxe expression as signifying two persons, Vassa and Bhafifta, 
whd were natives of XTkkala. 

• AAgtUt&a, j}^ p. 61; Majjhima, i, p. 332. 
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as already pointed out, also occupied a small 
territory between. Vesali and Savatthi. 

Among the peoples of the AparSnta or western 
sea-board other than the Sindhu-Soviras, we 
have mention in the Apadaria (ii, p. 369) of the 
Suratthas, Aparantakas and Supparikas (or 
Supparakas). The Jaina canonical texts men- 
tion the name of Kacchas, who settled down in 
a territory, now loiown as Cutch. The Bharu- 
kacohas (Sk. Bhrgukacchas) were the citizens 
of Bharukaccha (modern Broach in Kathiawar).'’ 
The kingdom of Bharu stood on the sea and was 
three hundred leagues in extent. The tradition 
is that the whole of this kingdom was sub- 
merged in the sea by the fury of the gods.^ 
According to the Divyavaddna (p. 676) the 
kingdom of Bhiru with its principal city Bhiruka 
or Bhirukaooha was founded by and named 
after Bhiru, who was one of the two chief 
mioistera of king Rudrayana of Sauvira in the 
lower Indus •'VaUey. Rudrayana, a contem- 
porary of king Bimbisara of Magadha, was 
’killed by his wicked son Sikhanfi, whose king- 
dom was afterwards destroyed as a punishment 
for this crime. The legend concerning the 
foundation of the Bhiru kingdom with its capital 
in the Buddha’s time cannot be believed, for the 
simple reason that the kingdom and its sea-port 


1 JStaha, ii, p. 169f. 
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ha,d existed long before. The Sussondi Jataka 
speaks of the ministrel Sagga’s journey from 
Benares to Bharukacoha ^ (Barygaza of Ptolemy 
and the Periplus.) 

The Supparikas or Snpparakas (Sk. Saur- 
parakas) were the citizens of Suppara or Sup- 
paraka (modem Sopara) which was the capital 
of the kingdom of Sunaparanta.® The distance 
of Suppara from Savatthi was one hundred and 
twenty leagues.® The people of Sunaparanta 
‘ were reported as being fierce and violent’.* 

The Suratthas were the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Sura^tha (Sk. Sur3stra) which is 
identified with Kathiawar. The prosperity of 
Surattha was due to trade.® One king Pingala 
ruled in Surattha as a subordinate potentate 
tinder the Mauryas,® while, according to the 
JunSgad inscription of E-udradaman I, the 
Yavana Tusaspa was the governor of SurS^tra 
under king Aioka. 

Among the peoples of South India referred 
to in the Great Epic and Marka'n4^o, Purana. 

1 JStaha, iii, p. 187f. 

* Majjhima, iii, p. 268; Saipijfma, iv, g,. 61f; N, L. Dey, 
OeograpMeal Dietionary of Ancient and MedUeoal India, p. 197. 

3 Dhanmapada-t^fhaka(h3, ii, p. 213. 

* MtgjMma, iii, p. 208; Saipyntta, iv,']p. 61. 

6 Apodano, ii, p. 369; Milinda, pp. 331, 369; J&taka, iii, p. 463 
V, p. 133. » 

* PeUmatthii, iv, 3. Acoording to the Oonamenitery, the oou' 
tempoToiy Maurya king was DhammBeoka, which is, however 
doifbif'al. See 0. D. Chatteijee’s paper, ‘A historical character ii 
the relga ofASa^jca, Maurya’, D, S. Bhandarkow Vohme, p, 329f. 
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the Andhaka (Sk. Andhra), Sahara, Dai^ila 
(Dravida) and Kolaka (Cola) find mention in 
the Apaddm (ii, pp, 368-69). The Mahimsaka 
and KaMga are mentioned in the Jatakas. 
Uttaramadhnra mentioned in the Jatakas pre- 
supposes knowledge of Dakldiinamadhitra, 
which must have been the capital of the 
Pandyas of South India. The Pandyas as an 
independent people find mention in the edicts 
of A6oka along with the Colas, Satiyaputras 
and Keralaputras. These four peoples mus^ 
have been comprehended by the name, Damfia, 
in the Apaddna. The Andhrakas, Pulindas 
and Savaras are counted in the Mahdbhdrata 
(xii, 207.42) among the people of the Deccan. 
In the edicts of Afoka too, the Andhras are 
associated with the Pacrindas who were appa- 
rently no other people than the Pulindas in the 
Great Epic and the Puranas. 

Vincent A. Smith considers the Andhakas 
(Andhrakas)’ as ‘a Dravidian people, now; re- 
presented by the large population speaking 
the Telugu language, who occupied the deltas 
of the Godavari and the Krsna’. But in the 
Pah commentaries, exactly as in the Apaddna, 
the Andhakas as a people are distinguished from 
the Damilas, although their dialects are classed 
under the group of eighteen Milakkhabhasa 
or non-Aryan languages. Srinivas lyeugar 
thinks that they were originally ^ Vindhyan 
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tribe, whose territories extended from west 
to east down the valleys of the Godavari and 
the Krsna.^ According to the SvMa-nipdta 
commentary, Assaka and Mulaka became two 
Andhaka principalities. In the Kathdvatthu 
commentary, Buddhaghosa definitely mentions 
that Pubbasela, Aparasela, Rajagiri and ,Sid- 
dhattha were all localities in the Andhaka 
territory. The Serivanija Jataka locates Ap.- 
dbapura, the capital of the Andhakas, on the 
river Telavaha, identified by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar with the modern Tel or Telingiri.® The 
Andhras and Parindaa were two among the 
semi-independent ruling tribes within Anoka’s 
empire. 

The Sabaras (Sk. Savaras) were evidently an 
aboriginal tribe identified usually with the 
Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. 
They are . probably represented now by the 
Savaralu or Sauras of the Vizagapatam HiUs 
and the Savaris of Gwalior.® 

The Akitti Jataka speaks of the Damilarattha 
as a territory round KS-virapattana,* the port 
of Kaveri which is definitely placed by Buddha- 
datta in the kingdom of Cola (Colaratthe).® 


1- Indian Amliguairy, 1913, p, 276f. 
a im„ 1918, p. 71. 

a Bayobaudiuiri, op. eit., 4th ed., p. 79, 

4 Jataka, iv, p. 838, 

a StuJdha&tta’^Manuala, latroduotion, xiii, foil. 
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King A^oka frankly admits that the Colas 
maintained their independence during his reign. 
Their territory in Dakkhinapatha ^ certainly lay 
to the south of Anoka’s empire including the 
Andhra and Mahimsaka or Kekaya territories. 

The Pandyas were a ruling people of South 
India? whose territory lay to the south of the 
river Kaveri. Their later capital, Madhura, 
is described by Buddhaghosa as a suttapattana 
or a port noted for the export of cotton fabrics. 
During Anoka’s reign they were one of the 
independent nations in the south. As described 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 
the contemporary Pandya king was rich in the 
possession of gems, pearls and jewels. 

The Keralaputras, Keralas or Cheras were a 
branch of the Damilas who occupied a territory 
along the western sea-coast of the Deccan. In 
Asoka’s time they, too, were the independent 
nations of South India. 

The Kalingas were a powerful people of Inxiia 
who founded a territory between the territories 
'of the Ladhas and the Andhakas, and along the 
eastern sea- coast. Their country represented 
one of the seven sub-kingdoms in the empire 
of Renu, ruled by king Sattabhu with his 
capital at Dantapura (Palura), near Chicacole, 
The Hathigumpha inscription speaks of 


1 Petamtdm oommentory, p. 133. 
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‘three dynasties of kings who reigned in Kalihga, 
the third being a Ceti or Cedi royal family to 
which Kharavela himself belonged. One of 
the ancient kings of the KaMgas was a con- 
temporary and rival of Aruna, the king of 
Assaka, who being defeated in battle, concluded 
a treaty by which he gave all his four daughters 
in marriage to the victor.^ Another king was 
a vassal under king Dandaki.*^ A third king, 
Karandu or Karakandu, was a contemporary 
of Naggaji of Gandhara.® In the Kalmga- 
bodhi Jataka we read that the Kalinga king of 
Dantapura had two sons, Mahakahhga and 
CuUakalinga, the elder brother succeeding his 
father and the younger brother marrying a 
Madda princess from Sagala while in exile. 
OuUakalihga’s son, who was destined to be a 
Gakkavatti, was installed on the throne of 
Kalmga after the death of Mahakalinga.* The 
Jatakas maintain also a tradition of a Kalmga 
king, named NajiMra, who brought about de- 
struction of his kingdom by ill-treating a hermit.® 
The Kalinga country was conquered by A^oka 
and it was annexed to his kingdom. The 
people of Kalinga were so powerful at that 


1 JSta3&, iii, p. 3f. 
> Ibid., V, p. lS6f. 
•„Ibid.. iii, p. 370f. 
* Ibid., i^, p. 232f, 
A Ibid., V, p. ^44. 
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time that they could well afford to lose in battle 
about three hundred thousand soldiers. 

In the Great Epic and Mdrkandeya Pura/nm, 
the Ahgeyas (Pali Anga), Magadhas, Vangeyas 
(Vahga), Sauhmas, Tamraliptakas, Bhargavas, 
Vaidehas and Mallas are counted among the 
peoples of Eastern India. The early Buddhist 
and Jaina texts speak also of the Vajjis, Liooha- 
vis, Natas, Sumbhas and La^as (Radhas). 

Of them, the La(^as lived in a pathless 
country with its two divisions, known as Subbha- 
bhnmi and Vajjabhumi. It may be rightly 
supposed that these two divisions of La^a 
corresponded to Suhma and Tamralipti res- 
pectively. The Jaina Aca/rdnga Sutra speaks of 
the inhabitants of the Radha country as rude 
and generally hostile to the ascetios.’^ When 
the ascetics appeared near their villages, they 
used to set dogs upon them, uttering the 
syllables, 'cucu\ 

The Angas*, Vahgas and Magadhas as coun- 
tries and peoples figure prominently in the 
Jaina list of sixteen mahajanapadas, while 
in the Pali list the Vangas have no place at all. 
So far as the evidence of the Pah. canon and 
Milindapanha goe&, Vanga stood apart from 
Ahga. Vanga fiinds mention indeed , in the 


1 Ao&ranga StUro, I. 8.3. 
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’Mfihaniddesa''^ an d Milindapa nha^ as a centre 
of trade reached hy sea. According to the Pali 
chronicles, however, both the oonntry and 
capital of the Vahgas were known as Vanga. 
The then king of the Vahgas had married a 
princess from the royal family of KaMga.® 

It is in the AtJmrv aveda (v, 22.14 ) that we 
have the earliest mention of the Ahgas and 
Magadhas as two peoples. From the VrS-tya 
book of the same Veda (xvh i t is evident that 
they were despised as Vratyas * or peoples who 
lived outside the pale of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Ahga with its capital at Campa formed one of 
the severf sub-kingdoms within the empire of 
Renu, and it was allotted to a king named 
Dhatarat^iha of the line of Bharata. Magadha, 
however, has no place in this list. According 
to the Harivamaa and Purapas, P adhivah ana 
was the son and successor oF^^ga. This 
Padhivahana could not have been the same king 
Padhivahana of Anga who is represented by 
the Jainas as a contemporary of Mahavira and 
a weak rival of king (Satanika of Kauiambl.*' 
According to the Pali tradition,^ however, the 
king of Ahga in the Buddha’s time was Brahma- 

^ 

NvUeai, vol. i, p. 16A 

p, 369. 

V.* Dfpavat/uia, ix, 2, 

Eor a learned note on the subject, vide A. B. Keith’s paper in, 
rsTAS., 1018, p. 166f, 

JASB7, 19K5^. p. 320f. 
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datta who was defeated and killed by Prince 
Seniya Bimbisara, son of kin g Bhattiya of 
Magadha, who ruled Campa as his father’s 
viceroy. Anga continued to be a dependency 
of Magadha till the reign of Kharavela of 
Kalihga. The (p. 281 tells ns that 

Campa was ruled by Anoka’s son, Mahinda, his 
sons and grandsons. In the earlier phase of the 
war, Brahmadatta is said to have defeated 
Bimbisara’s father, Bhattiya. Even before that 
the kings of Ahga were at war with those df 
Magadha, the victory being sometimes on this 
side and sometimes on the other. The Vidhura- 
pa ndita Jataka r efers to Rajagaha as a city 

Among the peoples of Eastern India, the 
Magadhas or Magadhas were destined to rise 
steadily into an imperial power. As a Khattiya 
tribe, they founded a territory round Mt, 
VepuUa, which was bounded on the north and 
west by the C-anges, on the east by Campa* and 
on the south by the Viudhyas, the Sone formiug 
the western boundary of the Magadhakhetta. 
The GayS/khetta formed an integral part of the 
Magadha kingdom throughout its existence. 
The Mahahha/raita ft. 63.301_ honours king Bphad- 
ratha as the founder of Girivraja, alsp named 
BSxhadrathapura after him, while the JR&vna/ya/^ 


JStaka, VI, p. 271. 
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(i, 32.7) gives the credit for it rather to his 
father, the Cedi king Vasu Uparioara. In the 
Cetiya Jataka, the five sons of the Ceti king 
Upaeara or Apaeara are mentioned as founders 
of the cities of Hatthipura (in the Kuru realm), 
Assapura (in the kingdom of Anga), Sihapura 
(in the Panjab), Uttarapaficala (in PaficElla), 
and Daddarapura, the Giribbaja being excluded 
from the list.i But the Puranas persistently 
describe the Barhadrathas as the royal dynasty 
that continued to rule the Magadha kingdom 
almost up to the 6th century B.C. 

Seniya Btmbisara was king of Anga- 
Magadha 'vS^hen the Buddha renounced the world 
and Mahavtra became a Jina. He was junior 
to the Buddha in age by five years. According 
to the Buddhist tradition, Bimbisara’s father 
and immediate predecessor was king Bhatiya 
or Bhattiya, whose connection with the Barha- 
drathas is nowhere mentioned or indicated. 
King Candapajjota of Avanti, Udena of Vamsa, 
Pasenadi of Kosala, Rudrayana of Sauvira 
and Pukkusati of Gandhara are known to have 
been his great contemporaries. Similarly Pulika 
of Avanti, Parantapa of Vamsa, Mahapasenadi 
of Kosala and .^rahmadatt^C nf Afiga may be 
^deso rib evd as oontemporaries of Bimbiaara’s 
father as also of himself. In the Great Epic, 


JStaka, iii, pp. 464, 460-461. 
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JarSiSandha, the most powerful Iring of Magadh^'j’ 
is introduced as the son and successor of 
Byhadratha. His powerful ally was the Cedi 
king Si4upala, both of whom were defeated and 
killed by the Pandava brothers. Nothing of 
this historical legend can be traced in the early 
Jain .or Buddhist texts. On the other hand, 
in the Jaina Utt aradhyayana Sut ra (xviii , 43), 
we, have mention of Jay a, son and successor 
of king Samuddavijaya of Bajagaha, as the 
eleventh Oakkavatti of the Bharatavarsa.' 
Arindama, Duyyodhana, and a few other ancient 
kings of Magadha are mentioned by name in the 
Jatakas. During the period precedihg the ad- 
vent of Mahavlra and the Buddha, the notable 
event in the history of Magadha was the 
prolonged contest for supremacy between the 
Magadhan monarchs and the kingB of Ahga with 
varying results. It ultimately ended, however, 
in permanent annexation of Anga to Magadha. 

The Videhas, who represented in the Buddha’s 
time as one of the important clans constituting 
the Vajjian or Licchavi confederacy, were a 
people who originally migrated from the eastern 
continent of Videha and founded a territory 
named Videha afb&r them on the left bank of 
the Ganges. According to the ^atapathfi, Brdh- 
mam, (I. IV, 1 etc.), the country of Videha 
owes its name to its firat king, Videgha Mathava, 
who came from the Sarasvati region. This 
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king Mathava would seem to be no other than 
Makhadeva or Maghadeva in Pali, The father 
and predecessor of Nemi or Nimi as noted 
before, was a contemporary of Naggaji of 
Gandhara, Dummukha of Pancala and others. 
It was from Nimi that the long line of the 
Janakas proceeded. The son and immediate 
successor of Nimi was Kalarajanaka,^ so called 
because of his projecting teeth, whose son and 
successor was Samahkara. Thus Makhadeva 
'is rightly described as the forerunner of the 
powerful kings of Mithila. According to the 
Brnmyana (1.71.3), the adipurusa of the royal 
family of Mithila was Nimi (Jaina Nami), 
whose son was Mthi and grandson, Janaka I. 
Janaka’s son, Janaka 11, father of Sita, had a 
brother named Ku^adhvaja who became the 
king of Samkasya. In the Vdyu (88.7-8) and 
Vis^u (iv, 5.1) Puranas, however, Nimi or Nemi 
figures as a son of Ikshvaku and is honoured 
with the epithet of Videha. The Brhadd- 
ra'fyyaha Upani§ad speaks of the philosopher 
king Janaka of Mithila whom Rhys Davids was 
inclined to identify with king Mahajanaka of 
the Mahajanaka Jataka.® The Videha country 
was bounded on the east by the Kau^iki, on 
the sou th by the Ganges, on the west by the 


^^MajjhxTm, u, 82; JStaka, vj, 129. 
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river Sadanira and on the north by the Hima» 
layas. It was, according to the Gandhara 
Jataka,^ 300 leagues in extent and contained 
at one time 16,000 villages, 16,000 storehouses 
and 16,000 dancing girls. Its capital Mithda 
was built by Govinda.® The great prosperity 
of the Videhas was due to trade with other 
countries, Benares and the rest. According to 
thp Jaina canonical tradition, Cetaka ® of Videha 
was an influential leader of the Licchavi con- 
federacy. His sister, Tri^ala, was the mothdt 
of Mahavira, the historical founder of Jainism, 
and his daughter, Cellana or Vedehi, was married 
to Srenika Bimbisara of Magadha and became 
mother of Kflpika, i.e., Ajatasattu. 

When we speak of the Vajjis (Sk. Vfjis), We 
speak either of the Vajjian confederacy or the 
Vajjis as one of the constituent clans of that 
confederacy. The confederacy is also asso- 
ciated with the name of the Liochavis forming 
another constituent clan. The confederate islans 
were eight in number (atthakula or atthakulakS.) 
which, according to the Jaina K<dpa * and 
Nirayavall Sutras, consisted of nine Licchavi 
clans. They formed an alliance with the nine 
Mallakas and the* kings of KaM and Kosala. 


1 JiKaka, iii, p. 366. 

^ I>%gha, ii, p. 236, , 

* AeS/ra^a 8iitra, pp. zii-xvi— maternal unole of MaMvira? 

* Seo. 128. 
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This alliance existed not only at the time of 
Mahavira’s demise but also when a war ensued 
between Kunika Ajatasattu and the Licchavis, 
As for the remaining confederate clans, one 
may mention the name of Nayas, Natas or Jfia- 
trikas,^ who lived in a suburb of Vesali, the 
Vajjian capital, and the Bhaggas who sejbtled 
between Vesali and Savatthi. Thus it may be 
supposed that the eight or nine confederaiite 
clans with the exception of the Videhas resided 
Rear about Vesali which was at the time one of 
the most flourishing and beautiful cities in 
northern India.® According to the Ekapaujaa 
Jataka, the city of Vesali was surrounded by a 
triple wall, each wall standing at the distance 
of a league from the next and was provided 
with three gates and watch-towers.® The 
Vfjis or Licchavis possessed a bright com- 
plexion; they were luxurious and at the same 
time most warlike, and strong in their national 
unity Theirs was an oligarchical republic and 
they had a common Mote-hall in which all 
important questions of administration were 
decided.® So long as they were able to maintain 
their unity, no power could conquer their country. 


^ Sao B.D. Law, Some Kfotrvya Tttbee of Anotent India, Oh. H. 
s Vvrux^a Tesets, SM.E., n, 171} LaHtamatafa, Ch. Ill, p. 21. 
JSiaka, 1, p. S04. 

* S. 0. Law, Some Keatnya Tnbea of Ancient India, Licchavis, 
End; ORapUj' on Licohavis, Sec. V. 
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But we shall see anon that their unity -^as 
destroyed and that their country was conquered 
by the kings of Magadhanot long after the demise 
of the Buddha. According to their national 
custom, a most handsome girl was reserved for 
the pleasure of the people.^ Each family had 
its distinctive dress of its own.® The Vajjis or 
the Licohavis claimed their descent from the 
royal family of Elasl. 

The Mallas and the Licchavis are counted in 
the ManmamhitS,^ among the Vratya Ksa* 
triyas. Lilce the Licchavis, the Mallas or 
MaHakis, consisting of nine clans according to 
the Jain canonical texts, formed’ a strong 
confederacy, repubhoan in its character.* 
They too had a Mote-hall, for the discussion 
of aU important matters concerning them. In 
the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta,® they are called 
Vasetthas, i.e., the Khattiyas belonging to the 
Vasettha (Va^istha) gotra. Like the Videhas, 
the Mallas liad originally a monarchical form 
of government, Okkaka (Ikshvaku) being men- 
’ tioned in the Kusa Jataka (No. 631) as a Malla 
kin g . It is probable that like the Sakyas, the 
Mallas as K§atriyas claimed their descent from 


^ B. C. Law, Biatorieal Gleanings, p. 71. 

2 Watteis, On Tetan Ohmng, ii, p. 79. 
a X. 22. 

* B. O. Law, Some Kgatriya Tribes oj Aneimet India, Oh. ivr 
^ Digha, ii, pp, 168-169. 
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the. royal family of Okkaka. The Mallas and 
the Licchavis as two neighbouring peoples 
established jfriendly relations between them at 
least for their self-defence, though the Bhad- 
dasala Jataka (No. 466) offers us an account 
of a conflict between them. At the time of 
the rise of Buddhism the Mallas were divided 
into two main sections, one having their capital 
at Pava and the other at Kuslnara. There 
was current among the Mallas a living tradition 
of the former glory of Kusinara, which was 
built on the site of the ancient city of Ku^avati, 
which was the capital of the king Maha- 
sudassana.^ There was a great belt of a Hima- 
layan forest called Mahavana which covered 
some portions of the Vajji and Malla territories. 
The Mallas retained their independence till the 
demise of the Buddha, as we find that both the 
main sections of the Mallas* appeared among 
claimants for shares of the bodily remains 
of the Master. It is not yet possible to oolleot 
the names of all the nine branches of the Mallas 
mentioned in the Jaina Kalparntra. 

The Sakyas who, too, formed a- confederacy 
with the Koliyaa, have a permanent place in 
the history of India and of the world on account 
of the birth of the Buddha Gotama among them. 
They founded a kingdom named after them in 
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that part of northern India which stood between 
the kingdom of Kosala in the west and the 
MaUa territory in the south-east. Their capital, 
Kapilavatthu, was founded around or near the 
hermitage of the sage Kapha. The Sakyas 
claimed their descent from king Okkaka 
whose, ancestry is traced back to king Maha- 
sammata. In the early Pah texts, they are 
described as Adicoabandhu in the sense that 
they belonged to the solar race of the Khattiyas. 
They had their Mote-hall at Kaphavatthu where” 
their administrative and judicial business was 
carried out.’^ They as a ruling people were 
proud of the purity of their birth, for which, as 
tradition goes, they had to pay a heavy penalty. 
In the Buddha’s time, the position of the Sakyas 
was that of vassals (anujata) under king 
Pasenadi of Kosala. Placed as they were, they 
could not cherish much of territorial ambition. 
They once came into conflict with the Koliyas 
over the watets of the Rohird river which had 
separated their territories.® According to the 
•Jatakas and the Pali commentaries, the Sakya 
territory was invaded and conquered by Vidu- 
dabha, the usurper long of Kosala in the last 
year of the Buddha’^ career. But in the Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta,® we read that both the 


1 Buddhist India, p. 19. Cf. ZDM&., id, 344 (Jolly). 
> Jataka, v, 412. 

B Dlgha, ii, 167. 
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■Sakyas and the Koliyas aa independent political 
po'wers appeared among the rival claimants for 
shares of the Buddha’s bodily remains. Among 
other daimants, we have mention of the Bulis 
of AUakappa, the Moriyas of PipphaHvana and 
the Kalamas of Kesaputta. We know prac- 
tically nothing about the Bulis and the Kajamas 
save and except that they were two of the small 
r illing clans. As for the Moriyas of Pippha- 
livana, according to the Mdhavcmisa commen- 
*tary,^ two are the possible derivations of their 
name, one from the word modiya meaning 
delightful and the other from the word mora 
meaning peacock. According to the first deri- 
vation, the Moriyas were so called because they 
lived in a delightful land, and according to the 
second, they were called Moriyas because 
they founded their city in a locality which 
always resounded with the cries of peacocks. 
The Mahdvamsa commentary (pp. 119-121) 
traces the origin of the MauryU dynasty of 
Magadha to the Moriyas of PipphaHvana. 
Oandagutta, according to this tradition, wpa* 
bom of the queen-consort of the.Moriyan king 
of PipphaHvana. This is evidently in conflict 
with the accoimt in the Mwd/rwaksasa. 

Turning at last to the peoples placed in the 
Brahmanioal Mid-land, we have to take into 

1- MahSvatuga-^kS (Sinhalese ed.), p. Law, Some Kfotriya- 
Tribea ofAnoteiU India, pp. 211-212. 
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account four important peoples, e.g., the 
Kasis, th^ Kosalas, the Vamsas and the Cedis. 
The Blasis were one of the most ancient peoples of 
Northern India, who find mention in the Atharva- 
veda,^ in which they are associated with tho 
Kosalas and Videhas. They founded a kingdom 
named Kasi after them, which was 300 leagues 
in extent, with its capital at BarSnasi which 
was known by other names in the past ages.® 
The city of Benares which stood on the left 
banlc of the Ganges was encompassed by the 
walls that were twelve leagues in circuit. In 
the Mahagovinda Suttanta Ka«i with BaranasI 
as its capital is included in the list of seven 
sub-kingdoms within the empire of Benu. The 
administration of the kingdom of Kasi feU to 
the share of Dhatarattha represented as a king 
of the line of Bharata. The Bharata line of 
the Kasi kings appears to have been supplanted 
by a new line of Brahmadattas who were 
probably of the Videhan origin.® Most 
of the Jataka stories have been narrated with 
reference to the reigns of the Brahmadattas of 
Kasi. The MahcS)ha/rata speaks of a dynasty 
consisting of as many as 100 Brahmadattas 
(ii, 8.23). That firahmadatta was more a 
famiiy designation than a personal name' of the 


1 Indent, u, 116 f.a. 

* Jataka, iv, 16, 119-20. 

3 Bayebaudhuri, op, eit., p. 63. 
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reigning Tfing is evident from at least two 
Jatakas namely the Dummedha^ and Gahga- 
mala.® The Videhan origin is borne out by 
the evidence of such Jatakas as the Matiposaka 
and Sambula, especially the latter in which a 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, is expressly 
called Vedehaputta. The history of the Kasis, 
their kings and country is long as well as event- 
ful. Many Jatakas testify to the unsurpassed 
^lory of the city of Benares and to the ambition 
of its rulers for paramount sovereignty over the 
whole of Jambudipa.® The Yinaya Maha- 
vagga (x, 2.3), too, bears testimony to the former 
greatness and prosperity of the city. The 
kingdom of Kasi became important in the history 
of the Jaios on account of the fact that their 
TlrtharLkara Pa r6v a was a prince of Benares. 
There was a time when kin g Manoja of Benares 
was able to sub due the kings of Kosala , Ahga 
and Magadha. * At another time, the kingdom 
of 'Assaka became a dependency of EAsL® 
During the period preceding the rise of Jamism 
and Buddhism, the most important event in' 
the history of the Kasis is the repeated struggle 
for supremacy between the kings of Kasi and 


1 Jfitofco, i, p. 259f. 

* im.. No. 431. 

% BhaddaaSla J&taka No. 46S"I)hoiia8fikha J&talca No. 363. 

* Sonananda J'ataka No. 632. 

/ Assalj^i J&lrJEa No. 207. 
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Kosala. Some of the Kas! kings in the Jatakaa’, 
as pointed out by D. R. Bhandarkar^, find 
mention also in the Pur§,nas.* 

The series of struggles ended finally in a 
permanent annexation of the kingdom of TC ^,fiT 
to that of Kosala.® 

The Kosalas *'■ as a people do not find mention 
in the Vedio texts. They were a Ksatiiya - 
tribe who hke the Sakyas traced their descent 
from king Okkaka. The kinship between the 
two neighbouring peoples was so close in aU 
respects that the Buddha openly confessed 
that he was as much a Kosalan (Kosalako) as 
the then king Pasenadi of Kosala.® In the 
earlier days of Brahmadatta, king of 
the Kosala country was only ‘a poor and tiny 
estate with slender resources’ . (daliddo appa- 
dhano appabhogo appabalo appavahano appa- 
■Tijito aparipunna-kosakotthagaro).® It may 
be taken for granted that Ayojjhfi. (Ayodhya) 
was the earlier capital of the undiTided kingdom 
of Kosala. One king Kalasena reigned in 


1 CarmieJiael Leeiarea, 1918, p, 57. 

^ Vissasena. of ' Jataka No. 268 = Vi^wasakseiiia; Udaya of 
Jatcdm No. 468 =: Odokafiena, Bhallafiya of J&taba No, 604 => 

Bball&ta» 

* Vinaya, SJB.S., vo., 294-99; Kupala JT&talca No. 630; 
KosambI Jg.taka No. 428, 

* Por fuUer details, vida B, 0. ham, Aneiant Inman •j.-nbaa, 

Oh.n. 

^ Dhammaoeriya Sittta, Majjhii,,^ ^ . llSf. 

^ Vimya, MahSaagga, S3.B., vol. xvii, 294. 
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Ayejjha as a contemporary of Sagara of Uttara- 
madhura and Vasudeva Kanha of Dvaravatl. 
The capital of the Kosalas in the Buddha’s time 
was SavatthJ on the right bank of the Acicavati. 
King Da^aratha whom the Uarmyanyi represents 
as the king of Kosala with his capital at Ayodhya 
is described in the Dasaratha Jataka as- the 
- king of Kaai. The second capital of the Kosalos 
was SSketa as may be inferred from the Nan- 
diyamiga Jataka.^ But Vahka and many 
others are said to have reigned in Kosala when 
Savatthi became its capital. This was indeed 
the third and last capital of the Kosalas. At the 
time of the rise of Buddhism, Pasenadi, son 
and successor of Mahapasenadi, was king 
of Kosala. KasI became subordinate to Kosala 
already during the reign of Pasenadi’s father. 
Ka^ was at that time being governed by Pa- 
senadi’s brother who was evidently his viceroy. 
The throne of Kosala was being usurped by 
prinOe Viru^aka, a son of Pasenadi. Pasenadi 
is known to have been not only a contemporary 
of the Buddha but also a person who was 
bom on the same date and died in the same 
year (tvam pi asitiko aham pi a^tiko).* 

The Vainsas or Vaochas ® were a people who 
founded? their territory along the right bank 


1 JTo. 886. * Dltanmaeetiya Sutta, Magjhima,^^. 

s For ftiUer debdls, see B. 0. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian KfoMya 
Trijwa, Vol I, VI. 
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of the Yamuna with their capital at Kosambl- 
The Puranas trace their origin to the royal 
family of Kasl. In the epic tradition, a Ceti 
prince named Ku^amba is described as the ’ 
founder of the city of Koaambi. The Iririg of 
the Yamsas in the Buddha’s time was Udena 
(Udayana) who is described as the son and 
successor of king Parantapa.^ In the Puranas, , 
Udayana is connected with a long line of Kuru 
kings headed by Nioak^u who, on the destruc- 
tion of Hastinapura by flood, transferred Ins 
residence to Kau^ambi. Udena excelled others 
in the wealth of his elephants and sought to 
strengthen his position by entering into matri- 
monial alliances with the neighhouring kings. 
Even during the reign of Udena, the Bhagga 
country remained a dependency of the Yamsas. 

The Oetis or Cedis also known as Oetaputta, 
were one of the most ancient peoples of India 
whose territory lay midway between the king- 
doms of thS Kurus and the Yanisas. In the 
Cetiya Jataka we are given a genealogy of the 
Ceti kings from the first king Mahasammata. 
The tenth king Upacara or Apacara is generally 
identified with the Puru king Vasu-uparicara 
mentioned in the Makabhdrata. The agreement 


Aooordmg to the Pur&i^, his father's name was Vasudgma axid 
according to Bha^a, Sehaaranika. 

t Eor fallei details, vide B. C. Law, Ancfent Mid-IncKan Kfatrtya 
Wbea, Vol. I, Oh. V. 
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betjK^oen the two legends lies in the fact that 
in both the five sons of Uparicara are said to 
have been founders of the five different lines 
of kings. Even in historical times, as already- 
pointed out, the third dynasty of the kings of 
Kalinga including Ediaravela is expressly men- 
tioned to have originated from the Cedis. . 

The early texts of Jainism and Buddhism 
present, on the whole, a picture, envisaged 
by Rhys Davids ^ for the first time, of the 
political history of India in which the four 
great monarchies of Magadha, Kosala, Vamsa 
and AvantS, appeared as powerful competitors, 
for overlofdship. The remaining powers were 
of minor importance. They only remained as 
passive spectators or subordinate alUes. The 
two of the most important oligarchical powers 
were tho confederacies of the Vajjis or Liccha-ns 
of Vesall and of the Mallas of KusinSra and 
Pava. The Sakyas and Koliyas were only 
vassals under the monarch of Kosala. The 
Buhs of AUakappa, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, 
the Kalamas of Kesaputta and the Bhaggas of 
Sunisumaragira remained as vassals under Ko- 
sala and Vamsa respectively. The four king- 


1 BxiddhiSt India, Ohaps, 1 aud 2: This subject has been further 
discussed and elaborated by D. B. Bbendorkar in. bis QammaML 
1018, by Bayobaudburi in. bis PolMcal Rietwy of Arufient 
India, by V^ceat A. Smith in bis Marly Sistory of India, and by 
var^piB -writers iiutbe OanAridge History, Vol. I. 
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doms of Kasi, Alavi, Kuru and Paficala acs 
knowledged the supremacy of Kosala which 
became very powerful by the conquest of the 
kingdom of Kasi. The kingdom of Avanti 
under Oandapajjota became so powerful that 
all the neighbouring states admitted its supre- 
macy in Western India. The ki ngdom £sf 
Magadha under Bimbisara extended its anp re- 
maoy over the whole of Ka ^ an gal a alon g with 
the Id ngdom of Anaa . In the Mahapari- 
nibbana Suttanta, king Ajatasattu of Magadha 
is represented as saying to h i m self ‘ I will uproot 
the Vajjis’. An explanation of this grim 
determination is given by Buddhaghosa. 
We are told that Ajatasattu and the 
Licchavis shared between them a big port on 
the Ganges. At a certain distance from it, 
there was a mineral mine the produce 
of which was to be equally divided, as per 
agreement between the parties. But the 
terms of the agreement were violated, by 
the Licchavis. Ajatasattu, fully conscious oi 
the strength of the Licchavis as ganarajas, did 
not venture to enforce the terms of the agree- 
ment upon them. According to the Jaina 
Nir ay avail Sutra, Ajatasattu presented his two 
uterine brothers, Halla and VehaUa, ^with a 
noble elephant and a costly necklace. After 
ascending the throne, he demanded back both 
the presents. Reluctant to return, them, his 
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tirothers fled away from Magadha and sought 
the protection of their maternal grandfather, 
Cetaka, the Licchavi-nayaka of Vesali. Ajata- 
sattu haying failed to get the things back by 
peaceful means, declared war against the Liccha- 
vis under Cetaka. A fierce battle ensued ending 
in the victory of the latter. The fact, however, 
seems to be that when AJatasattu aspired after 
the throne of his father, the Lioohavis set up a 
rival claimant. Anyhow the utterance of 
King Ajatasattu is significant as indicating 
that previously he was ba£3.ed in his attempts 
to subdue and punish the Licchavis. He sent 
his minister, Vassakara, to the Buddha who 
laid much stress upon unity as the real source 
''of their strength. AJatasattu employed his 
ministers, Sunidha and Vassakfira, to fortify 
the village of Pataligama on the Ganges to repel 
the attacks of the Vajjis and to bring about 
their disunion in order to weaken them. 

Shortly after the death of Bimbisaxa, Pase- 
nadi stopped the payment of the revenue 
of the village of Kasi which was offered by 
his father to his sister, as he was not in 
favour of allowing AJatasattu, a parricide, 
to enjoy the income. This* resulted in a war 
betweei\ Magadha and Kosala with the result 
that AJatasattu was ultimately defeated and 
'taken prisoner. A treaty was then concluded 
by the manaage of Pasenadi’s daughter, Vajira 
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with Ajatasattu. Pasenadi did not live long 
after this. Taking advantage of his absence 
from the capital, Digha-Karayana (cilrayana), 
the commander-in-chief, placed Vi^Mabha, 
a son of Pasenadi, on the throne. The last 
interview of Pasenadi with the Buddha, as 
recorded in the Dhammacetiya Sutta,^ took 
place when both of them were in their eightieth 
year. 

In the Introduction to the Bhaddasala Jataka^, 
we read that Vidiidabha marched against thfe 
Sakyas on detection of the fraud committed 
by them by giving his father a slave woman 
to marry instead of a iSakya girl. He* massacred 
the 6akyas brutally during the Buddha’s life- 
time. But this story does not tally with the" 
account in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta in 
which the Sakyas of Kaphavatthu claimed 
and received a share of the Buddha’s bodily 
remains. 

By the machination of the Magadhan minister, 
Vassakara, the unity of the Licchavis was 
' completely destroyed and it became easy for 
Ajatasattu to conquer Vesall. After the fall 
of the Vaj jians, it may be supposed that their 
allies, the Mallas''and the kings of Kasi and 
Kosala with their vassals, came under the sway 
of Ajatasattu. 


1 Majjhima, il, p. 118f. 
s JStaha, IV, p. 144f. 
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Jb’rom the dynastic list of the kings in the 
Pnranas, it appears that Prasenajit of Ko^ala, 
Udayana of Vatsa, and Pradyota of Avanti 
were succeeded each by four or five kings, after 
which their dynasties came to an end. But 
the early texts of Jainism and Buddhism have 
practically nothing to say about their successors 
after the Buddha’s demise. The Pah canon 
and the Milindapanha record three eve^its 
with reference to three clironological land- 
iSiarks, e.g., the First Buddhist Council ^ held 
during the reign of Ajatasattu shortly after the 
Buddha’s demise, the Second Council® held a 
century after that and the compilation of the 
Kathavatthu during the reign of Dhammasoka. 
TJ'urther, the Petavatthu mentions Idng Pingala 
of Surattha as a subordinate potentate in western 
India under the Moriyas. This is a clear 
indication of the fact that at that time the 
Magadha empire under the Moriyas included 
the .tliree kingdoms of Kosala, " Vamsa and 
Avantl. 

The supremacy of Magadha which reached its 
zenith during the reign of Dhammasoka, con- 
tinued even in the midst of many vicissitudes 
through the reign of the "iSuhgas and their 
successors. 


i *^iruti/a Piftika, CnllaivaggB, Oh. 11. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AOT) ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

The peoples and kings dealt with in the 
preceding 'the whole 

of .the populace of Jamb^'h^^^^^From thf^ 
point of view of social grades, 

Khattiyas^ — ^princes, warriors or nobles, who 
acquired the right to rule the country by the 
strength of thoir arms. The Indo-Aryan society 
was composed of three other social grades, 
namely, those represented by the Brghmanas, 
Vessas and Suddas.® Those who accepted this 
social system based upon the four theoretical 
divisions of people, were broadly distinguished 
as Aryans from the rest of the populace looked 
down upon as Milakkhas or Milakkhus 
( = MlecchasJ.* In the outer fringes of ‘the 
Indo-Aryan society, thus conceived and con- 
'stituted, lived the Molakkhas among whom, 
again, some sections of people camo completely 
under the sway of members of the Indo-Aryan 
society, and some maintained their political 


^ 3a^d\A,ZDMQ., 48, 417 — ^theEhattiyafoimtilaoftihe Buddhists 
^ B. C. Lav, Oontsepts of Buddhism, Cb. IQ or oaste). 

* Digha, m, p, 204j Satiiyutta, v, p. 460; JSUika, vi, p. 207 
BumangedoBUSsini, i, p. 170; Paramatthoaotikd. H.^. 230. 
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mdependence, adhering to theii’ own socia 
system. Those forming the first categoiw ar 
broathy classed as five Mnaj^s or ‘low tribes* 

Who foUowed^liafiiKjias. or ‘low trades \ tJ 

^onas and Kambojas of Uttarapatha mJ 
be mentioned as two typical examples of>tho^ 
Who belonged to the second category, A 

^haTj ifyfl. > jrahmana, the Vinaya Sntta- 
v.» ^ v^iiomerates the five hinajatis as the 

Candala, Vena, Nisada, Rathakara ( = 0am- 
makara) and Pukkusa, Of these ‘low tribes’, 
the Candalas are distinguished from the Puk- 
kusaa as corpse-throwers (oha'vaohadi^aka) 
from the methars and sweepers (pnpphachad- 
dhaka). The Venas are the workers in bamboo, 
the Rathakaras the workers in leather and the 
Nesadas the hunters (including the fowlers). 
In the opinion of Rhys Davids,® they were 
‘aboriginal tribesmen’, the last three being 
hereditary craftsmen. In some* of the enu- 
merations,® we have mention only of the 
first two just below the four recognised' 
social grades of Khattiya, Brahmana, Vessa 
and Sndda, the implication being that the five 
despised classes were typified by them. Prom 

1 AAguUara, 1, p. 107; ii, p. SB. 

^ BuMhiat India, p. 64. 

^ Ailgiiitara, i, p, 162; iii, p. 214: Khattiya.Br&lnaao&-Ye®a-.. 
Sudd&-Gaoilala.l?iikkuBS>. 
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prery manner of enumeration, it is clear that 
|ey were to be linked up with any of the 
Irecognised grades, it was with the Suddas. 
Bast, in Panini’s Sutra (ii, 4.10 — 4udranain 
■vasitanam), they are classed with the 
Ris. Here Panini distinguishes the Sudras 
two classes: (1) the anirmasita, meaning 
who were not considered outside the pale 
’’ido- Aryan society (abahiakpta-^udrah), 
e nimvasita or those who were oon- 

M the 

hose 
lahs. 

IB 01 

lass, 
ini’s 
rttle- 
ood- 
3hil- 

las and tisbermen. WJien a 
pound is fornSed of names of the 
the fold, it has a neuter singular fo 
■’gopa-napitam, karmara-ktunbhakaram 
names of the Sudras outside the fold, it has a 
masculine dual or plural form, e.g., Candida- 
haddipau. 

In the Assalayana Sutta, theYgl^^^Hl^ 
Kambojas are mentioned 
^peoples whose sooial^|||||^^^HpKr distinc 
tion only between^dj^^^^Hpl^ades 'uf ayyc 
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or. master and dma or slave, there bein 
impassable barrier at all between the 
classes.^ The early texts of Jainism and 
dhism do not give us any insight into the s 
system of the Andhakas, Damilas and 
roilakkhas before they adopted the Indo 
social scheme. 


It will be seen that the social grad 


defined in the Indo-Aryan social sohem 
aU apparently based upon ocoupationi 
such, they might be taken to dei 
{sems), or even trade-guilds (P^gas) 
castes or races. The Brahmanis' 
conceptioh of society as a:^ 
month, the arms, the 
four important functi^njj^Hpifnone a 
none inferior, the entire or 

ganism de;Q|||^S^Bp^ harmonious working 

he mouth as symbol of 


on is represented by the Brah 












tm3lSl 
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90 hoti, dSao TmivS ayyo hoti. 
'^n Phitoaophy, p. 33. 
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i^uoh unalterable. The allegorical fancy lecf 
him to name the four divisions in terms of 
vannu, jdti or nihdya. In Pah and other 
contemporary Indian texts these three terms 
occur as synonyms.^ The organic conception 
of society and its allegorical expressions were 
attrsfective so long as these were kept within 
their reasonable bounds. The difficulties arose 
when the theory was sought to be put into 
practice and the allegories and metaphors were 
sought to be interpreted literally, e.g., the term 
vanna in the sense of distinctive colour or com- 
plexion, jati in that of distinctive mode of 
birth, and nihdya in that of distinct species. 
The persistent Brahmanical tendency to give 
a hereditary character to occupational distinc- 
tions by birth-right led to the formation of 
castes and castes within castes. The early 
records of Jainas and Buddhists reveal a power- 
ful movement of thought counteracting this 
rapidly increasing tendency. 

As regards vart/m, jdti or nihdya forming 
basis of social distinctions, each of them ad- 
mitted a twofold interpretation: biological and 
psycho-ethical, biological and social or o^tural, 
The vantM as a biological term meant )coloui 
or complexion and as a psycho-ethioahj'term, e 
particular coloming or modification soul o" 


I Law, Oonoepte pfStiddhiam, p. 
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man’s internal nature. The jdti as a biological 
term meant birth, pedigree or relationship, 
and as an ethical term, a particular mental or 
moral trait. Similarly the nikdya as a biolo- 
gical term meant a species, and as a social or 
cultural term, a distinct class, group or body. 
The n1a.im of correspondence between the two 
meanings in all cases was absurd. There was 
no guarantee that one who was bright in com- 
plexion was in the same degree bright in 
internal nature; or that one who was of noble 
birth was also of noble disposition. 

Taking jdti and van'ffM in their biological 
sense, Rhys Davids observed; ‘The basis of 
social distinctions was relationship; or, as the 
Aryans, proud of their lighter colour, put it, 
coloiu. Their hooks constantly repeat a phrase 
as being common amongst the people — ^and it 
was certainly at least among the Aryan sections 
of people — which divided all the world, as 
they* knew it, into four social grades, called 
colours (m»wa). At the head were the Ksha- 
triyas, the nobles, who claimed descent from 
the leaders of the Aryan tribes. [They were 
most particular as to the purity of their 
descent through seven genOTations, both on 
the father’s and the mother’s side; and are 
desoribed\as ‘fair in colour, fine in presence, 
stately to '^ehold’i j^hen came the Brahmins, 
olajming' d-e^oent from the sacrificing priests, 
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and though the majority of them followed 
other pursuits, they were equally with the nobles 
distinguished by high birth and clear complexion. ' 
Below these were the peasantry, the people, the 
Vai^yas or Vessas. And last of all came the 
Sudras, which included the bulk of the people 
of nan> Aryan descent, who worked for hire, were 
engaged in handicraft or service, and were 
darker in colour.^ In the Ambattha Sutta, 
haiM (blackies) and bandhupadapacca (sprung 
from the feet of Brahma) are freely applied to 
the Suddas as two terms of contempt. But the 
peoples of different complexions became so 
much intermingled in course of time that the 
brightness of colour in the natural sense of the 
term could rarely be relied upon as criterion 
of superiority of the social grade. 

In order to prevent the loss of colour through 
intermixture and to preserve the national, 
racial, tribal or family type, it was deemed 
necessary to’ impose certain restrictions, rigid 
more or less, as to oomtvbiv/m or the right of 
inter>marriage and comrmnsdUty or the right 
of eating together. Aiming at the production 
and preservation of the best possible type, not 
only from the physical and mental point of 
view but also from the family and cultural, the 
distinotjif^s and restrictionB were based also 


BrtddM^ India, pp. (3-64. 
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upon kula and gotta, the former meaning the 
collection of cognates and agnates and the 
latter, the cultural heritage from a highly- 
endowed R§i. The term nikaya may be taken 
to ha-v^e comprehended the sense of both kula 
and gotta. 

In the Pali texts, however, the t6rm,gro#a 
has been employed in the sense of ‘ancestry, 
lineage. ’ ‘It includes all those descended,, or 
supposed to be descended, from a common 
ancestor. A gotta name is always distinguished 
from the personal name, the name drawn from 
place of origin or residence, or from occupation, 
and lastly from the nickname. It probably 
.means agnate rather than cognate.’ ^ In 
support of this one may indeed cite the de- 
scription given in the 8vMa-nipdta of the Ss-kyas 
as; Adiccd noma gottena, Sdkiyd nama jdUyd, 
‘known as Adityas by their ancestry, and as 
Sakyas by their birth’; and the introduction 
in the Jatakas of Dhanafijaya as'a Kuru king 
of the Yudhitthila-gotta, ‘of tihe stock', of 
Yudhi§thira’.® But when Vasudeya, a Khat-' 
tiya, is described as Kajiha, i.e., ‘one belongiii^ 
to the Kanhayana-gotta’, ® the JBm^dha as 
Gotama, ‘one belongmg to ^ihe Gotama-gotta’, 
and the MaUas as Vasetthas, ‘those belonging 


^^Pali.Engliah DieUcnary (P.T«S. ed), mb oooe gottaT 

3 Jataka, iii, p. 400. 

» Ibid,, iv, p. §4. 
r r 



1 ft'ii.mniinalainlSMrm, i, p. 267. 
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•Besides vaiym, jdti, gotta, bhoga (wealth),^ 
and hula, we have mention in the early PaJi 
texts of mam or pr^tige as determinmg a 
person’s family or social status,® of which the 
testing was marriage factor of boys or girls.® 
^As for the four wrnnm forming the four 
broad divisions of the Indo-Axyan socioty, it 
should be noted at the outset that the usual 
order of enumeration, was: the Brahma^ias, 
the K§atriyas or Rajanyas, the Vai^yas and 
the Sudras. In the early Buddhist texts, 
on the other hand, the order of the first 
two vanms was reversed with the result that 
the Khattiyas came to be placed first and the 
Brahmanas just next to them. As regards the 
remaining two vanma, the order was left un- 
disturbed. The Jainas and Buddhists con- 


tended for the precedence of the Khattiyas over 
the Brahmanas on the Brahmanist’s own 
ground, i.e., the purity of birth through seven 
geiferations on the father’s as'^ well as the 


mother’s side. The history of 
superiority between these tw 
indeed as old as the remote V 
some of the earlier Upani§ads a 
intelleotual and spiritual *gro 


1 Dhammiy}ada-(^hc^tM, ii, p. 218: Jatii/S 
ic^adiao, * 

* ZHghtf, i, p. 99 : jStiiiado iU pi gvftavSdo iH pi 
^0 Ibid., i, p.^9i dv&ta-mvSha-vinibandhaip, 
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triyas were openly olaimed to have been entitled 
to a superior position.' Throughout the early 
Jaina and Buddhist texts, a sharp distinction 
was sought to be drawn between the Brahmanas 
as they ought to have been and the Brahmanas 
as they actually were, that is to say, between 
the ideal and the fact. In drawing a correct 
picture of the social life in India as revealed 
in the ancient Jain and Buddhist texts, we 
are concerned with the Brahmanas as they 
actually were. As for the other view, even oa 
the frank admission on the part of the Jainas 
and Brahmanas, there were ideally perfect 
Brahmanas in the past. Their criterion was 
applied to the Brahmanas of the time wh o 
became degene rated on account of their graduaf 
d eviations from the ancient path of 
mo rals, absence of greed, contentment and 
magnanimity. What they ^emselves aspired 
to be was the ideally perfect Brahmana. When 
the BrShmana stood theoretically for the i^eal, 
the nature of the claim was not that aU those 
who passed in society as Brahmanas hved or 
were capable of living up to that ideal. Simi- 
i^arly, when the Khattiyas contended for the 
ideal of Jinahood lor Buddhahood, the nature 
of the claim was not that all those who passed 
in society under the name of Khattiyas became 
or were capable of becoming Jinas or Buddljiis., 
The claim indeed was that it was among the 
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Xwo upper divisions ihai there lay the real 
possibility of the birth of highly endowed 
persons capable of realising the ideal or ideals 
and remoulding human civilisation. 

^In the Dasa-brahmana-Jataka, Vidhura, the 
wise man of the Kuru court, divides the Brah- 
raanas into ten categories, classes or types 
{dasa-brahmana-jcUiyo) and sweepingly criti- 
cises them as placed in each category: the 
Brahmins who went about like physicians 
{'tikicchahasamd) with sacks containing sanctified 
and therefore important medicinal roots and 
herbs, offering themselves to cure diseases for 
money. Those who like servants {paricdraka- 
sama) used to ring little beUs as they went before 
'as heralds of kings and their ministers, served as 
messengers or even followed the calling of wagon- 
drivers. Those who in the garb of ascetics 
behaved lilce tax-collectors {niggahakasamd), 
determined not to leave the place until something 
was .given to them by way of ahnsr Those who 
begged alms in another garb of ascetics with long 
nails and hairs on the body, etc,, and covered' 
with dust and dirt were like diggers of the soil for 
uprooting the stumps (Ma^wgrMiasama). Thos^ 
who like tradesmen {vdij,ijakisamd) used to sell , 
various fruits, planks, wood, sweets, scents, honey 
and ointment. Those who like the Ambatthas 
-and the Vessas earned cn agricultural trade,.did 
farming, gave away their daughters for money 
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ajid acted as matchmakers. The Purohitas who 
interpreted omens, castrated and branded 
animals and acted as butchers {go-gkataha). 
Those who armed with the sword and the 
shield and axe guarded the business-quarter 
and led the caravans through roads infested 
with^ robbers and thus resembled the Gopas 
and Nisadas. Those who in the garb of hermits 
behaved like hunters {Ivddakasamd), killed 
hares, cats, lizards, fish and tortoises. The 
yajflikas who in performing the Somayaga for 
lucre acted like bathera {rmlamajjanasama) to 
the kings. 

V Similarly the criticism of the Brahmin posi- 
tion offered in the Pali Vasettha Sutta clearly 
implies that the Brahmanas of the time followed 
the pursuits of agriculturists {kasaalca), crafts- 
men {svppika), order-carriers {pessikd), trades- 
men {vdrifijd), soldiers (yodhdjivd), sacrificers 
{ydjaM) and landlords {rdjannd) as various 
means of their livelihood.^ 

'In "the Fragment on Silas, it is clearly stated 
that the Brahmanas, secular as well as religious, 
samed their livelihood by such low pursuits as 
those of apothecaries, druggists, physicians 
and surgeons, priests, occultists and sorcerers, 
soothsayers, fortune-tellers, palmists, fore- 
tellers, interpreters of dreams and signs and 

<1 . ■ ..i-i. - • 


» Sum-mpata, p. 128j Pick, Social Organisation, p. 221f. 
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emens, calendar-makers, astrologers, appraisers, 
selectors of lucky sites for the erection of home- 
steads and buildings and edifices, architects, 
collectors of alms by diverse tricks and clever 
devices, story-tellers and ballad-reciters, land- 
holders, traders, cattle-breeders, farmers, match- 
makers and messengers. Although they^ be- 
longed to a religious order, stood for the highest 
religious ideal, and were expected to live up 
to that ideal, in practice they appeared as 
hoarders of wealth and as persons who oared to 
live the aristocratic life of luxury and of pleasure 
and of ease and to witness and take part in all 
worldly amusements, games and sports, feasts 
and festivities.^ 

'’-/'A more correct picture of the Brahmin posi- 
tion in the Indo-Aryan society of the Age may 
be drawn on the basis of the Buddha’s classi- 
fication of the BrShmanas into five types: 
Brahnasamd, or those resembling the Brahma; 
Devct^cvrm, or those resembling thergods; Mmi- 
ydda, or those respecting their ancient tradition; 
SambMuria-ma/riyaidd, or those disregarding their 
ancient tradition; and BrdhmayM-cap^ld, or 
those who lived a vulgar fife. In the first 
category are placed the Brahmanas of high 
and pure birth through seven generations on 
both the father’s and the mother’s side, whc 


>igha, i, p. 4f, j Dialogues of the Buddha, i, p. 6f. 
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after the practice of brahmacariya and the» 
complete study of the four Vedas mth all the 
auxiliary works, took up the position of teachers, 
depending for their livelihood only on alms, and 
thereafter renounced the world to live the life 
of lonely meditation and holy communion. In 
the second category, are placed those Brah- 
manas who differed from the former only in 
one respect, namely, that m the second stage 
of life they took up the position of married 
householders and as such they married girls 
only from their own class. They met their 
wives in proper time only for the purpose of 
procreation. Otherwise they lived ^a life of 
moral rectitude. In the third category, are 
placed those Brfthmapas who differed from 
those of the second class only in one respect, 
namely, that they did not renounce the world 
in the third stage of life but continued to live 
a household life, strictly adhering to their 
ancient tradition. In the fourth category„ are 
placed" those Brahmanas who differed from 
"those of the third class only in this respect that 
they married girls from all social grades, the 

I las and untouchables included, and in- 
ed in sexual intercourse for the purpose of 
reation as well as sensual pleasure. , In the 
or last category, are placed those Brah- 
as who differed frdin those of the fou^h 
1 only in this respect that besides marrying 
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•girls from all social grades, they adopted with 
inapunity all manner of pursuits, agriculture, 
trade, cattle-breeding, fighting as soldiers, go- 
vernment service and the rest, as a means of 
livelihood {sabbalcanmehi ^vitmri kappeU).^ 

The second classification of the Brahmanas 
is interesting and important as presenting two 
sides of the picture in contrast, on one side, 
supreme worth, moral elevation, inteUectual 
perfection and spiritual fervour, and on the 
other, worthlessness, moral degradation, duU- 
ness and worldly-mindedness. 

So far as occupation of the Brahmapas as a 
basis of social distinction was concerned, we 
find that the study of the Vedas with aU the 
auxiliary sciences and arts, the teaching of the 
Vedas along with all sciences and arts useful 
to the State and to the people at large, and the 
office of a priest appertaining to the religious 
part of all social ceremonies constituted their 
moijopoly. If the Khattiyas, Vessas, or even 
Suddaa appeared as their rivals as teaoK&rs, it 
was only in the field of ethics and spirituality. 

In speaking of the Brfihmanas, the early 
Jain and Buddhist books place them eithe||||| 
the usual social environment or in the he^^l 
tages. ^In the first connection, they are^H 
troduced either as those who were in the serfll 


Ahguttctra, iii, p. 223f. 
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of the king {rajaleammikd), or as those who had, 
followed, different professions of their own. 'In 
the second connection, they are introduced as 
those who went out of the social environments 
and lived the life of tdpasas or isia hi forest homes 
called asscmas with or without their families and 
resident pupils. Of those in service of the 
king, the most important was the Purohita. 
Next to him in importance were the cmaccaa or 
mdkamaUas (councillors and ministers). The 
YdcaJcaa (sacrificers) and others were no better 
than assistants in the office of the Purohita. 
Partly m connection with the king, they held 
the position of mahdaalas or heads* of Vedic 
institutions. They came to represent the sot- 
thiya class of Brahmanas who were occasionally' 
employed by the kings as Mtas (ambassadors). 
The Brahmins also filled the office of aemapatia 
(generals), and iaaatthaa, or yodhafivaa (soldiers), 
chariot-drivers, trainers of elephants, legal ex- 
perts and judges. To the people iu general 
th ey — r endered services as puroMtaa and 
priests, as physicians and druggists, as astro- 
nomers and architects, as baUad-reciters and 
•matchmakers. They pursued various other vo- 
cations of life as well in their own independent 
capacities as private citizens. The economic 
position of the Brahmanas as a class, other than 
tj;iose in bigb royal service, the mahaaalaa, 

.the few farmers and traders, could not but be 
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)oor as they were wholly dependent on an 
uncertain income &om fees, gifts, and aims. 

The Purohita occupied a peculiar position 
in the court. Though in the service of the 
king, he was not counted among the king’s 
officers. But he was partly entrusted with 
official functions and surpassed the royal officers 
in many respects in importance and influence,^ 
As house-priest of the king, the Purohita ad- 
vised him in secular and spiritual matters 
(atthadhammanusasako). He acted as the 
dcariya or preceptor, the sacrificial priest and 
the house-priest.® He was the person to invoke 
the favour of the gods on behalf of the king or 
his family, and it was also in his power to do 
him harm. He performed the sacrifice with the 
assistance of other Brahmanas to guard against 
misfortunes suggested through bad dreams, or 
through some unusual natural phenomena.® 
He was expected to be able to predict the result 
of all important undertakings on the part of 
the king by means of signs or constellaticsa of 
stars. The Purohita was preferably appointed 
from among the teachers, playmates, comrades 
or class-fellows of the king, so that he might be 
always trusted and relied upon as the best friend 


^ Vick, op, oil,, p. 164, 

<^J3taTca, ii, p. 376; iv, p. 270; v, p. 127. 
< Ibid., in p. S34f. ; ii, p. 46. 
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in weal and woe.^ The guarding of the king s 
treasure® was part of his duties.® In one 
instance, he is described as the king’s ofacer 
(rajakammika); ® in another, he replaces the 
Senapati in the matter of judicial duties.* 

The office of the Purohita was not necessarily 
hereditary, though the books record instances 
where it was held by the same family for 
generations together to justify the appellation, 
pwoMtahula.^ Bavari, for instance, was bom 
in the family of Pasenadi’s Purohita, and was 
the teacher of Pasenadi dining his boyhood.® 
But there are many other instances where the 
king was at liberty to appoint his own Purohita. 
It was, however, considered a legitimate expeci 
tation that after the death of Purohita he would 
be succeeded in his post by his son. When 
Govinda, the Purohita of king Disampati of 
Videha, died, his son Jotipala was appointed in 
his post at the suggestion of the orown-prmoe, 
R enu. The* Purohitas of the six sub-kings 
were trained by Mahagovinda.^ In the Sudma- 
Jataka,® we read that after the death of the 


^ JStaka, i, p, 289; ii, p. 282; iii, p. 31. 

2 Ihid., iii, p. 613f. 

2 Ibid,, i, p. 439. 

* Ibid., ii, p. 187f. 

6 Ibid., 1, p, 437. 

• .ParamatOu^oHM, U, p. 680. 

’ Dfgha, ii, p. 230f.j A'Agvmra, iii, p. S73. 
2 J&aJea, ii, p. 46f. 
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turoliita other Brahmanas objected to the 
consecration of the State elephant by his son 
on the ground that he was still too young and 
was wanting in scriptural knowledge. The 
main source of income of the Purohitas was the 
fees and gifts received from the kings on aU 
festive occasions and at the time of sacrifices. 
The gifts included land-endowments, women, 
maidens, slaves, male and female, and live- 
stocks. Pick seems to be right in his suggestion 
tliat here lay the origin of the landed property 
and worldly prosperity of the Purohitas. 
Among the Purohitas appointed from among 
the Brahmanas versed in the Vedic lore, Maha- 
^ovinda, Bavari and others may be singled out 
as those who were Brahmasama-breihmanas. 
There were others who were either unworthy 
of the office they held or whose virtue did not 
come up to the Brahmanic ideal. 

^ In the monarchies, the Brahmins figure among 
the "amaccas and mahamattas ^ wfio, to o^ we re 
rich and influential by virtue of the office held 
by them. The strength and quality of adminis- 
tration largely depended on their honesty and 
efficiency. They were the great diplomats and 
specialists in the rules of royal polity. In the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, we have mention 
of Sunidha and Vassakara as two able Brah- 


Cf. ZDMO., 37, pp. 287, 276. 
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mana ministers of king Ajatasattu under wnose 
supervision the village of PataKgama was 
fortified and the city of Pataliputta was built. 
It was again by the tactful machination of 
Vassakara that the strong unity of the Vajjian 
confederacy was broken and the Vajjis could 
be eg<8ily conquered. Canakya under whose 
guidance Candragiipta was able to found the 
powerful Moriyan empire in India, belonged 
to this official rank. 

The SarabhdAga-Jataka speaks of Jotipala, 
son of the Purohita of the king of Benares by a 
Brahmin wjf^ who was appointed comman- 
dor-in-chief ^ his great' mastery 

and skill in ar 'en he was first ap- 

pointed, his d* j was one thousand haha- 
paxMs and aftei . had defeated 500 archers in 
an open contest, it was increased to one hundred 
thousand. In appreciation of his high profi- 
ciency, aU the people of Kasi offered him 
money, which amoimted to eighteen hundred 
crores.^ 

In the Buddha’s time, there lived at Ekanala 
in Dakkhinagiri a Brahmana of the Bhara- 
dvaja clan, who was a rich agriculturist. Five 
hundred ploughs wbre needed to cultivate the 
fields owned by him. On the day^of the. festive 
sowing (mahgalavappa), he used to distribute 


1 JStaka, V, p. 127f. 
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•food to a very large number of people.^ The 
Somadatta-Jataka, on the other haryS, r^ates 
the story of a poor Brabmana farmer who him- 
self ploughed Mb field and whose son was a 
pSdamiiUka or menial in a royal court.® 
The Jatakas record other instances where the 
Brahmana farmers drove the plough ^ with 
their own hands.® 

In the Mahasutasoma-Jataka, we see that a 
wealthy Brahmana was. engaged in trade. He 
harried on trade between^^the east-end and 
west-end of India, transporting Jiis goods in 
600 wagons.* We read also of ord4nary Brah- 
mana tradesmen a nd. o roaiaied 

about in the country .r wares.® 

The Phandana-Jaw ss the story of 

a Brahmana who took to profession of a 
carpenter [vad^haki), coUeoting wood from 
the forest and making wagons for sale.® In a 
rare instance, we find that a Brahmana youth 
who lived in a frontier village, earned his live- 
lihood by selling the hunted beasts.'^ 'The 
reason, as suggested by Pick,® was purely 
economic. 


^ Svtta-n^aSt9$ Basi-Bh&radvSja Sufcta; Sarflyictta, i, p. 171f.; 
E. J. Thomas, (Phe TAfe of Buddha, p, *17. 

* il, p. 1A6. 

» VAd., iii, p,i &25 iv, p. 276. 

• Ibid,, V, p. 471. 

V Ibid, ii, p, 16. 

» 16<d,<i,p.m 


« Ibid., iv, p. 207. 

8 Sioh, op. eit., p. 247. 
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Some of the Jatahas speak of Brahmanasi 
and Bi 5 |,^mana family of great wealth and 
influence {addha, mdhaddhana, mdhahJiogd, maJid- 
sdlakuld). They mention some Brahmanas 
whose wealth amounted to eighty crores {(mti- 
koti-dJianavibhavd).^ 

According to Pali scholiasts, the Mahasala- 
Brahinanas were those who were men of sub- 
stance {mahdsdrd), whose hoarded wealth 
amounted to eighty crores.® But the Maha- 
govinda Suttanta describes them as heads 
of the Vedic colleges.® The Pali stock hst of 
eminent Kosalan Brahmana Mahasalas con- 
tained the names of Cahki, Tarukkha, Pok- 
kharasati, Janussopi, Todeyya and Lohicoa. 
Of them, Oahki was established at Opasada,'' 
Tarukkha at lochanahkala, Pokkharasati at 
Ukkattha, Janussoni at SavatthI, Todeyya at 
Tudigama and Lohicoa at Salavati. Each of 
them lived in a royal domain, given to him as 
a royal flef by king Pasenadi.* Similarly we 
ntietu" iJf Kiitadanta who was established at 
"Khanumata in Magadha and of Sonadanda 
who was established at Campa. They lived 
each in a royal domain, given to him as a royal 
fief by king Bimbssara.® The localities where 


1 JStaka, u, p. 272; iv, pp. 16, 22. 
f^ParamatthaJi^sS, II, p, 313. , 

* Dfgha, ii, p. ^ * Lfiv, S'rdva^, p. 15. 

« Law, 36; JXgha,i, pp. Ill, 127. 
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"they lived with their disciples became known as 
Brahmajaagamas. 

As observed elsewhere/ these Brahraanas 
became rich and powerful only because of 
certain permanent land-grants and endowments, 
made by the kings. The localities, as the 
description goes, full of life and covered with 
much grassy land, woodland and corn fields 
around Northern India, were dotted over with 
such Br§,hmap.agamas. The Brahmanas as Ma- 
hasalas had a control over them as regards their 
revenue and the judicial and the civil adminis- 
tration, as was determined by the terms of 
royal grants {ra^aAeyymi hrahmadeyycm). The 
Purohitas in respect of learning and social 
status belonged to this very class of Brahmins. 

In the Btahmana texts, two privileges are 
claimed for the Brahmanas, namely, unmoles- 
tibility and immunity from execution. They 
were not required to pay rents in so far as the 
landrendowments were concerned. The Pah 
texts do not bear testimony to any priTtiegcd 
position enjoyed by them in the eye of the law. 
It is clearly stated in the Madhura Sutta that a 
criminal, whether a Brahmana or not, was 
liable to execution.^ The Jatakas definitely 
speak gf the execution of Brahmanas.® The 

— — —f 

1 Lav, p. 16; Viok, op. ok., p. 244. 

ii, p, 83f. .. 
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early Buddhist and Jain texts record .n<5 
instanots where the Brahmanas discharged 
worldly duties along with sacerdotal functions. 

It should also be noted that even in the 
Buddha’s time, the Udioca Brahmanas, meaning 
the Brahmaicias who either belonged to Kuru- 
Pangfi-la ^ or those who claimed descent from i 
them, occupied a pre-eminent poeiition axaong'j, 
th9 Brahmanas . as a olass.^ the epithet 
brahmabandhu (Brahma’s favourite) was applied 
at first as a term of contempt to thft Brahmanas 
of Magadha.® But their position gradually 
improved so far that in the Aran.yaka period 
their views were quoted with respect!* 

The Khattiyas represented the rulihg classj^ 
family, tribe or clan, claiming the Aryan descent. 
Wherever they founded a territory or colony, 
they lived either under a monarchical or a 
tribal, oUgarohical or republican form of govern- ■ 
ment. In monarchies, the kings were their 
best representatives. The members of a royal 
fanuiy ^ passed as Khattiyas. In oligarchies^ ' 

' such as those of the Lioohavis, MaJlas and ' 
SakyaSi all the members bore the family title ' 
of rdjd, which means a leading member of the / 

1 jadS., 1920, 99f.; 

i, pp. 324, 366, eto. 

® Aitoii‘6ya-Si'WMtutifa, vii, 23; KStySyana S^mUasu^, 

^ 4,22; yiii; 6.23; Siok, op. ofc., p. 215. 

* V«He ii, p. 116. 
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ruling clan. The royal families originated from 
the reigning kings through succession. ^ 

The Khattiyas as a class were expected to be 
warriors by their training and occupation. They 
had, theoretically at least, the right to rule, 
maintaining internal order and peace and pro- 
tecting their territories against their enemy. 
But the reigning king was not necessarily 
a man of the Khattiya family. In the Jatalms 
we read that where the reigning kings having 
been considered unworthy of the throne, the 
people in a body replaced them each by a 
Brahmana.^ In the event of a king’s death 
he was generally succeeded by the Upara^a 
(viceroy) appointed by him. The Upara^a 
might be either the deceased king’s younger 
brother or his eldest son by his chief queen. 
When, after the death of MahakainBa of Asi- 
tafijana, his elder son, Kainsa, became king, 
he made his younger brother, Upakamsa, the 
Upa^dja. The same thing happened as to 
Sagaxa, king of Madhura, and his yOuHgsT 
brother, Upasfipgara.* Among the ten sons of 
Upasagara and Devagabbha, one was anointed 
as king-overlord and the rest were to take 
up the position of subordinate potentates.® 
As a rulp, as pointed out by Fiok, the sons of the 


JStaka, i, p, 326. 
iv, p. 79, 

* IWd„ h, p. 81f, 
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queen consort (aggamahesi), who was to- be 
of the<^me caste as the king, were considered 
legitimate heirs to the throne, the eldest or 
fittest of them being chosen for kingship. But 
this legitunacy was not always regarded as an 
essential condition.^ In one instance, we find 
that the reigning king appointed the son of a 
woman wood-gatherer as the Uparajd, who 
duly succeeded to the throne.® The Mudupani- 
Jataka offers us an instance where the king 
made his nephew (sister’s son) and son-in-law 
his successor, ® During the reign of king Bhatiya 
of Magadha, his son Bimbisara ruled the newly 
conquered kingdom of Anga as his viceroy. 

In the absence of the Upcerajd appointed by 
the deceased king, the kingdom usually devolved 
on his son, preferably on the eldest son, by his 
chief queen. When a king died without an 
heir, the duty fell upon the Purohita to find out 
a worthy successor,* In all cases, the formal 
anointment ’of a person as king depended? upor 
the consent and combined will of the courtiers o; 
the deceased king and his subjects. 

The king was freely recognised as the foremosi 
of men {rdjd mukhatp maTmssamm).^ Th< 
fan, diadem, sWord, mnbrella and slippen 
constituted the five regalia {pancavidhakakvdha] 

B " " -- -- --I . 

I Fiok, op. oit., p. 128. • JStaka, i, p. 133; iv, p. 
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The majesty of his person, brightness in his 
appearance, stateliness in his presenoer power 
in his will, force in his command and pomp 
attaching to his court made the position of the 
Iring a highly coveted one among men; so 
also was the case of the queen among women. 
The tasting of sumptuous food and drink, 
. dalliances with the ladies of the harem, sleeping 
on a rich and costly bed, entertainment given 
by the courtezans excelling in the art of dancing, 
Hinging and instrumental music, and unrestrain- 
ed joy in a processional drive to the royal 
pleasure-garden are mentioned and described as 
the five private enjoyments by which a person 
jmight be attracted to kingship.^ 

In theory a king of a Khattiya family was to 
marry a princess from the royal house of equal 
social rank. In practice, however, he could or 
did actually marry girls and women from all 
social grades at his sweet will and promote them 
to the rank of his queens. The number of queens 
did not generally exceed three or five,® When 
a vacancy occurred, specially in the rank of the 
chief queen, it was filled up by promotion or 


1 JXaka, V, p. BOBf, 

^ King Udena of Vaipsa, for mstanoe, bad five queetis: Sitm&vati, 
the adopted daughter of bis treasurer Ohossba, Magandiyii, a 
Brabmin girl, Gopilamata, daughter of a peasant, Vfi8uladattS« 
dau^ter of Qa^dopaj jots and Sl^anh&, daughter of a Sinhalese king. 
See Mslalasekers, op. ott.; i, p, 379f; Law, Amoeta MH-InSwin. 
RaiOriya TriSea, p, 13S, 
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new appointment. The royal harem was filled? 
with m«!Sslens and women from all social grades. 
The high-class courtezans who were not allowed 
to live within the palace compound, came also 
into close personal contact with the king. The 
books contain instances where, even in historical 
timeq, princes were begotten on them, e.g., 
Prince Abhaya, son of .Bimbis5ra, was born of 
Aml>ap3li. The Jatakas mention an mstance 
in which VS/Sudeva saw a Candall on his way 
to the park, and in spite of her low birth, married 
her, maldng her his chief queen. Her son, 
Sivi, succeeded to the throne of Dvaravatl. 
Some of the kings were so profligatfe in their 
ways that no handsome women could escape 
them. The fate of the captured queens 
depended on the victor’s whims and caprices. 
In the new household, they sometimes had to 
exchange places with their maids. Even 
the father employed the dancing girls to 
persuade his etons to indulge in worldly pleasures. 
The want of a male issue to succeed to the throne 
was keenly felt in the royal family as well as by 
the subjects. In an extraordinary case, the 
king having no son by any of the women in 
his harem, let out ih the streets the queens and 
aU, for a week from time to time under a religious 
sanction (dhammanatakal.^ In Pah hterature. 


1 JSUaka, v, p. 279. 
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*th« birth of kin g Oandapajjota ^ is said to have 
restjlted from an appointment and hol;^ >3ontaot. 
Thus the king with the princes and 'courtiers 
as well as landed and business aristocrats may 
be shown to have played the part of subverters 
of the social order and social morality. With 
them polygamy was the rule ® and monogamy 
. the exception, with the result that the princes of 
the royal blood and s6ns of the Brahmins were 
distinguished* by the names of their mothers, 
e.g., AjatasattwVedehiputta, Sariputta, Mogga- 
hputta, even the Barhut Gateway inscrip- 
tion of Dhanabhuti bearing a clear testimony 
to this. 'It was a custom among the Vajjls, 
^as noted before, to make courtezans (ganikas) 
from girls of perfect beauty. 

The marrying of the maternal uncle’s daughter 
was prevalent in some of the royal families *, 
as also among certain ruling clans, such as, 
the Sakyas and Koliyas.* The tradition of 
polyandry is associated, in the Jatakas and 
Great Epic, with the five sons of Papdu and 
Ka^ha, described in the former as daughter of the 
king of and in the latter as daughter of 
king Drupada. The Pali legend of the Sakyas 


1 BuddHiatio Studies, ed. by B. 0. Layr, Chap, VII. 

^ Even a righteous king like Aioka bad queens more than oi>e. 

JiUaka, ii, p. 323. " 

a rrinoe Siddhaitha niarried BdbiilamSita who was his matemal' 
uncle’s daughter^ 
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their ancestors as princes of the Okkajka" 
under the pressure of circumstances, 
own sisters.^ The legend records 
implying that this form of 
|tomary among the Sakyas. 
3, as a pre-historic custom, 
by the Dasaratha- 
Yama and Yami 


marriag 
The prevd 
is pTesuppos 
Jataka® and f! 
in the ^Igveda. 

The princes of the i'ofi|H|HH|[||[|^eaei'ally 
eager, at the instigation secure 

the throne at the expense of th^Mpthers, the 
reigning kings. When they showed such a ten- 
dency or when their intrigue was detected, the 
king either imprisoned them or sent them to^ 
exile, or made them Uparajds, allowing them to 
actively participate in the administration of 
the kingdom, or a part of it. In the Buddha’s 
time, Prince Vidudabha seized his father’s 
throne with the aid of the ■ general, 
I^hakarayana. » 

In the Pali Suttas, kings are distinguished 
as belonging to three ranks; cakkavattl or 
overlord, issa/ra or adhipati, and padesara^d. In 
aU the three ranks, they were absolute rulers 
or despots, benevdlent or otherwise, so far as 
the internal administration of the ^empire, 
kingdom or province, was concerned. The main 


1 JStaka, y, p. 426 ; SumaAgalavUaHmi i, p. 268. 
* im., iv. p. 123f. 
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sources of their income were the land 

I 

duties on trade commodities, uncli 
and presents on festive occasions, 
to have owned private lands, an 
ploughing or sowing by thi 
big farmers, was one of thi 
the year.’ The conques 
annexation of a new 
to obtain abui 
brations 
festive 


jpar 
hial 
other 
stivals of 
gdoi^ and 
led the victors 
The victory cele- 
’& of the memorable 
unting of deer was a 


favouriteUPPtime of many kings. The happi- 
ness and joy of the subjects greatly depended on 
the good rule and righteousness on the part of 
the ruler, and their misery and distress on 
his i^isrule.^ The chariots of the kings were 
drawn by four horses of superior breed, all-white 
in colour. The state-elephant preferably all- 
-white, was a special object of veneration, 
and according to popular belief, the welfare of 
the .kingdom or territory depended on its 
■ auspicious presence. The famine due to drougEt 
was sought to be remedied by the presence* 
of such elephants.^ The state-elephant bore 
special names, e.g., Pun^orika.* The Indian 
army was composed of the elephant-riders. 


i Jataka, iv, p. X67. 
a Ilnd., V. p. 98. 

B, p, 36«f. 

a Vun^aSka was the name of the state-el^heiit of king Faeenadi. 
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)Sb'^VY, charioteers and infantry. The moch- 
fights, rtS^calls, marching of troops through 
the streets, and the like were no doubt enjoyable 
sights. The seasonal festivals, announced from 
time to time, were observed. The Samajjds 
or Samdjas afforded occasions for big feasts, 
music^ entertainments, dramas, operas, ballad- 
recitations, improvisation of verses, wrestling, 
boutjng, duels, bull-fights, buffalo-fights, cock- 
fights, and the rest. The remission of taxes 
and release of prisoners were two of the tradi-' 
tional acts of the king’s mercy. The construc- 
tion of roads and bridges, excavation of tanks, 
sinking of wells, planting of shade- trees,* erection 
of public haUs, laying out of parks and gardens, 
maintenance of alms houses, provisions against 
drought and famine in the shape of public 
granaries and storehouses were the most notable 
among the works of social piety. The king was 
not only the head of the executive but also the 
supreme administrator of justice and final 
court oi appeal for criminal cases. In peace- 
time, the SenS-patis, as the king’s deputies, 
functioned as judges.^ As for the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, the best system was one 
which prevailed aihong the Vajjians, which 
consisted of several courts, the lowest .being 
represented by the Voharikas and the highest 

y .... .■ — ■■■■ i ' - 


1 Jaidka, ii, p. 1S6. 
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by the roQd or President. One of th^lfeaier- 
mediate courts was a tribunal conEJ^S^ed by 
cepresentatives of the eight confederate clans 
[atthahuliJed). The lower court could acquit 
the accused on its own authority but in order 
to punish him, had to refer the case to the 
next higher oourt.^ 

Along with the prevention of famine, the 
suppression of thieves {cora) was one of* the 
principal tests of a successful reign. The 
famines, distinguished in the Vivydvadma (p. 
131) into three kinds — Gaflcu, Svetasthi (= Pali 
Setatthika) * and fialakavytti, occurred mainly 
on account of the dearth of rain-water {andvj'Bti). 
But the failure of crops or scarcity of food was 
due as well to floods, the action of fire and 
similar other causes. The Divydvaddna pre- 
serves a tradition of a twelve-year-famine 
of the Svetasthi type which caused a dire 
distress to the people of Kasi; the Vina/ya- 
Pitaka mentions a famine which broke out in 

• <i» ^ 

Northern India during the Buddha’s time and 
the Jaina tradition refers to one during the reign 
of Candagutta Moriya. 

The Coras, as distinguished from ordinary 
thieves were as follows: — ^burglars (sandhi- 
cJiedahd), plunderers of villages {gamaghdtacord), 
highway robbers {panthaghdtacord), message- 


1 Law, Some Kfotriya Tribea of Ancient India, pp. 102.103. 

® Vinaya, lii, p. 6; iv, p. 23. - » Bainyvtta, ii, p. 188. 
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, > 
sentJ^s {peaanakacora) and criminal tribes living ' 

in for6t;t«4^towcora). Tkey were either isolated 

individuals or formed different gangs, each 

under a ring-leader (corajettha). The criminal 

laws provided for brutal and horrible forms of 

punishment, including putting on stakes and 

throwing down from a precipice, from which 

circumstances the precipice of a Rajagaha 

hill became known as Corapapata. Sometimes 

the oppressive rulers or their officers were in 

league with the gangs of thieves or robbers.* 

In a solitary instance, an educated Brahmin 

youth turned out to be a fierce highway robber 

and became an object of great terror to the 

people of Kosala and even to so powerful a 

king as^Pasenadi.^ Among the epidemics, the 

most virulent was known as ahivataJcaroga, 

which was a kind of plague that broke out at 

Rajagaha, Savatthi and other places. The 

free supply of medicinal roots, fruits and herbs 

wp another act of social piety on the part of 

fh'e righteous king.® 

" The Ratthikas, Pettarukas and Bhojakas 
were three classes of royal officers as well as 
hereditary feudal lords or landowners and 
landholders. They >seem to have been repre- 
sented mostly by the ILhattiyas. 

1 itajjhima, ii, p. lOlf. 

^ * LUw, Drugs and Diseases kuuwu to the early Buddhists, JiT 
TFooi«er Commemoration Volume, p. 108. 
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r ' 

•' Though the Khattiyas were the w^iors 
'p(w excdlence, the recruits to th,p«<CaiiLtary 
regiments of a kingdom or a territory were not 
necessarily all Khattiyas. As noted before, even 
those born of Brahmana families adopted the 
profession of Yodhdjivas. In the Jatakas, how- 
ever, the Uggaputtaa occupying superior 
military ranks are all described as Khattiyas. 
In a notable instance, we find that a Kdiattiya 
prince renounced his right to kingship in favour 
of his sister and took to trade as his profession 
on this condition, however, that his brothers, 
the reigning kings, would exempt him from the 
payment of duties and taxes. ^ This fact goes 
only to prove that even the Kh aittiya traders, 

' if not otherwise exempted, were as much liable 
to pay duties and taxes as other members of 
the trade. The same as to the gahapatis 
whether they were KJiattiyas, Brahmanas or 
Vessas. There were wealthy and influentM 
persons among the Khattiyas as among other 
classes of people. It is only those Khattiyas) 
among whom the tribal tradition formed a strong 
social tie, who were naturally inclined towards 
endogamy and strict adherence to the rules of 
commensality. <■ 

>/ Though the term gahapaU in its general 
sense was applicable to all who lived the life of 

r 

^ Jdtaha, iv, p. 84. 
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^ < 
a liTpseholder, irrespective of classes or social’ 

gradesT^ general usage it was restricted to the 
setthis or bankers who were the best representa- 
tives of the Vessas. They were the gahapatis 
par excdlence, just as the Khattiyas were the 
warriors pa^ excdlence. There are ainglft in- 
stances of gahapatis: Anathapindika, Mendaka, 
Oitta, Nakulapita, Potaliya, Sandhana and 
HaJiddhikani, wliere gahapati ‘atmost assumes 
the function of a title The canonical Pali 
texts speak often of the Khattiya-mahasalaS 
or wealthy nobles, Brahmana-mahaaalas or 
wealthy Brahmins and Gahapati-mahasalas or 
wealthy gentry.® Buddhaghosa gives the mini- 
mum monetary strength of each of the three 
classes of mahasalas, that of the Ehattiya being 
the highest.® The gahapatis as financiers 
figured as highly important persons in the royal 
court. As bankers they controlled the whole of 
trade and commerce, agriculture and industry. 
They were afthe same time the business mag- 
nates in a city or town. They married within 
their own class, their main consideration at 
y, W.t.iTne o fjziarriage being swrmnajaii and 
sa/mdnagotta* daughters as 

female members of‘‘aristoS?3^R strictly 

observed the Purdah system, 

— ^ I- . . " ■ — 

1 nhys Davids and Stede, PaliSngUah Diet., sab vooe 
* SantywUa, i, p. 71; Niddeaa, ii (CuUa-N.), sec. 136.* 
s Law, S^SvasK, p. 13. * Dhammapada-affkakath^ ii, p, 218i 
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f r 

'remained concealed from public view ^ve 

and except on a day of roligious^„,,^i»:^ival.^ 
Besides the kings and wealthy nobles, there 
were others who could well afford to keep and 
maintain the gapikas ox prostitutes. An idea 
of the cash hoardings of the rich bankers of the 
time might be gathered from the fact, however 
exaggerated, that the banker AnS-thaphidika 
of Savatthi easily sperrt fifty -fomcrores of gold 
coins for the purchase of Prince Jeta’s garden, 
erection of a monastic establishment thereon 
and its formal and festive consecration.® The 
hoards had to be carried as cart-loads. A single 
piece of jewellery presented to Visakha * by her 
father-in-law, the banker Migara, cost him one 
hundred thousand. As dowry she received 
from her father, Dhanafijayasetthi of Saketa 
and originally of Rajagaha, five hundred carts 
full of money, five hundred carts full of vessels of 
gold, etc., ghee, rice, husked and winnowed, 
alsa ploughs, ploughshares and other farm 
implements, and five hundred carts with three 
slave-women in each, along with big cattle; 
bulls and milch cows.* 

Though by de^nition the Vessas formed the 
third grade of the Indo-Aryan society with 


1 Bhanm(ypada~ai{hak(tO»a, iii, p, lOOf. 

* Twaya, Oullavagga, vi, 4.9^ JStdka, i, p. 92. 
E. J. ISiomas, The Life of Buddha, pp. 106-6. 

* llalolavekera, ep. eit., ii, p. 901. 
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traSe and commerce, agriculture and farming’ 
as theiS'w^tinctive occupation, in point of fact, 


i 


there was hardly any social grade which did 
not participate in production, distribution, 
export and import, sale and purchase of trade 
commodities. So on the basis of occupation 
alonoj the social distinction accorded to the 
Vessas as a class could not be maintained. 
Trfl^de and farming as the occupation of the 
Vessas could be taken to mean that the economic 
aspect of social life was dominated by personS 
born in the Vessa families, especially the 
gahapatis. 

In the Apadana, a yoxmg banker {siMMputta) 

gives the following description of himself. 

Born in the family of a banker, he was endowed 

with the five pleasures of the senses. While 

inside his palatial residence, he was entertained 

by the dancing girls with music, vocal and 

instrumental, and operas. The young and 

childish maidens and others of the female 

retinue pleased and teased him with jokes and 

pranks. The barbers, bath-attendants, cooks, 

wreath-makers, jewellers, acrobats and wrestlers 

made him gay day and night. The poor and 

needy, all classes 'of beggars and vagrants 

appeared at his door along with religious 

mendicants of various denominations. The 

traders and merchants from various oountriesr 
■% ' ^ 
even those from the distant kingdom of China. 
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*■ ((^arattha) and So^abhiimi (Suvannal[^«mi) 
visited him. The basket-makers 
weavers {pesakdrd), leather-workers {comma- 
hdra), carpenters {tacchahd), metal-workers 
{kammd/rd), blacksmiths, goldsmiths, tinsmiths, 
jewellers {mai^iMra), potters {kumbhakard), cloth 
merchants (dusaiJcd), bow and arrow makers 
{usukard, cdpakdrd), perfumers (gandhikd), 
tailors (tunnavdyd), dyers (rajakdrd), oiljpien 
{tdikd), fuel-suppliers {katthahdrd), water- 
barriers (vdaMrd), household servants {pesaikd), 
cooks {mpi1<A)i artists or clerks {rupadakkhd), 
door-keepers {dovdrikd), sentinels {anlkaUhd), 
drain-clekners {aandhikd), sweepers {puppha- 
ccha4^kd), elephant-riders {hatthdrohd), and 
elephant-trainers {haUMpaM) used to visit him 
either for jobs and orders or for seUing their 
wares.^ 

In a well-laid city or town, rooms had to be 
made for the residence of the various classes 
of r Khattiyas, Brahmanas, Vfessas, Suddas 
elephant-riders, horsemen, chariot-drivers, foot- 
soldiers, bowmen, sword-bearers, standard- 
bearers, adjutants, suppliers of food to the army, 
uggaa (high-bom warriors), military scouts, 
brave and valiant flghtSrs, helmet-wearers 
and other fighting units, slaves, wage-earners, 
wrestlers, cooks, hotel-keepers, barbers, bath- 
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atv'qidants, turners, wreath-makers, goldsmiths; 
silver^ilihs, workers in lead, tin, iron and brass, 
blacksmiths, jewellers, weavers, potters, leather- 
workers, chariot and wagon-makers, ivory- 
workers, rope-makers, comb-makers, spinners, 
basket-makers, bow, string and arrow-makers, 
decorators, paint-makers, dyers, washermen, 
tailors, money-exohangers, cloth-merchants, 
petfamers, grass-cutters and fodder-suppliers, 
fuel-suppliers, servants, sellers of leaves, fruits 
and roots, sellers of rice and sweetmeats, seUefs 
of fish, meat and wine, professional actors, 
dancers, acrobats, magicians, ballad-reciters, 
corpse-burners, sweepers, v&ma, * nesadaai^ 
courtezans, dancing girls, slave girls carrying 
water, and traders and merchants from various 
countries and places.® 

The hereditary craftsmen, or those who 
followed professional callings, such as those 
of architects, mechanics, carpenters, smiths, 
masons, ivory'- workers, dyers, weavers, carriage- 
builders, leather- workers, potters, jewellers, 
Sshermen, butchers, and the rest, organised 
themselves into various guilds (sems, pugas), 
agreeing to be governed by tbeic own laws and 
customs. They fuilotioned either as producers, 
manufacturers, suppliers or sellers. There was 


1 Law, Coneepta oj Buddhism, p. 24t. 

2 MUinda, p. 331 
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'no hard and fast line to be drawn betwee^ne 
and the other, for the producer or jtlj«'manu* 
facturer might himself appear to be a seller, 
shop or storekeeper- Those who followed a 
common profession, were led by a gregarious 
instinct to settle down or live in one and the 
same locahty, from which circumstance the 
localities came to be distinguished as va^^ald- 
ggrma, kamm§,ra-g&ma, kumbhakara-gama, jEtnd 
the like. By their habitual adherence to the 
rules of marriage and eating within their own 
class or group, the guilds were being hardened 
into castes. The social process was further 
complicated by the general tendency to segre- 
^gate one class of workers from another within 
the same profession, the oil-pressers, for instance, 
being distinguished from the owners of oilman- 
stores, the elephant-trainers from the elephant- 
drivers, the coach-builders from the coach- 
drivers. Among the barbers, washermen, sham- 
pooers, etc., the degrees of their family prestige 
depended on their working for the royal house- 
hold or for that of the courtiers, noblemem 
senapatis, purohitas, and the hke. The grada- 
tion proceeded almost by insensible degrees. 
Although, as a rule, the Vessas, Suddas, and 
outcastes did not or could not aspire to marry 
from the Khattiya and Brahmana families, 
was mot always possible to prevent - the^ 
intermingUng of the various classes. 


7 
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traditional number o f cities an d towiiB^ 
n Ja^udipa varies from ^ty to eighfefonL 
}housand. w hich is e'ndently an exaggerated 
igure. j^i-gteerL were the great countries, as we 
loted, and six were . the mo st prosperous 
in d flourishmg citie s. The bulk of the populace 
or villages. The number of 
inhabitants in a village might vary from thirty 
to one thousand families. The common occupa- 
tion of the villagers was agriculture or farming. 
The cultivable lands around the villages were 
known as gamahheltaa. Every care was taken 
to protect them from dangers. Fences ^ (vati) 
were erected as protection against wild animals, 
and snares ® were laid to catch wild birds. 
Watchmen * were appointed to keep watch 
on them. Care was taken to irrigate the fields.* 
The holdings might be small enough which 
could be managed by the members of one 
family with the help, in some cases, of a hired 
man ®, or they might be big enough, extending 
over one thousand karisas (acres) or more.® 

The khettas were cultivated by means of 
ploughs driven by oxen.' Soil was turned with 


1 Jataka, i, 216. 
a Jbid., i, 143. 

* Ibid., ii, 110. 

* Jbtd., iv, 167; v, 413, 

* IM., i, 277. 

* Ibid., iiii 203. 

» Ibid., a, 106 
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spades and watered by means of con^ts. 
Seeds were sown at the usual time 8«.<Icrops, 
when ripe, were out, threshed on a prepared 
mould (khalamandala) and then taken to the 
granary. 

Various kinds of crops were grown on the 
sod. Rice was the chief article of food^^ and 
grown abundantly. There is mention of differ- 
ent kinds of rice, viz., sdli, mhi, tandula, etc. 
Of the other food crops, the chief were barley 
(yava) and millet (kahgu), grams, beans and 
sugarcane.® Cocoanut trees were cultivated on 
an extensive scale. 

Besides these there were grown spices like 
rpepper (marica), mustard, dry ginger, garlic, 
oilseeds like castor, fibre crops like cotton. 
These were the chief agricultural produces. 
G-rass was collected for domestic animals. 

Among the domestic animals, cattle were 
held in high esteem as a source of wealth. 
Daily farming was in an advanced state and 

c ^ 

there was an abundant supply of milk, curd, 
butter and ghee. Sheep were reared for wool 
and other necessities. 

There were jungles aU over the country. 
Trees were cut for wood and* timber. A number 
of people liked animal hunting in forests. There 
was a regular industry of catching birds like 

1 Jataha, i, 340 ' < 

O 

^ Ihid»% It 339 : WxSi^ihhhettdni'karfjnta r 
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peacocks, quails, partridges, mallards,” 
etc., ^»i»u\6aus of snares that were sold in the 
markets. , 

The l and was enjoyed by the cultivators 
the" pajnn ent of a tit he to the Irirg s jn th f- 
i^fxhaxeEifiiL. Tithe was calculated as a share 
of the raw produce levied in kind, the amount 
varied from 1/6 to 1/12 portion of the produce. 
It vas levied according to the wish of the ruler 
and was coUeoted at the barn doors ^ or in the 
fields by the village s^mdicate, or headmah 
(gamabhojaka) or by an official (mahamatta). 
The king could dispose of all abandoned and 
forest lands,® as he hked and all ownefless lands 
were acquired by the crown. The king could 
remit the tithe to any person.® In case of 
cultivated lands, owners could sell or dispose 

of them in any way they liked. •< ^ 

The agricultural produces and industrial goods 
were sold in markets, inland and foreign. The 
inland and foreign trades flourished side by 
side. The export and import of goods were 
carried on along land-routes and water -routes. 
Accordingly the merchants and traders were 
distinguished as thalapatJMkainmik^ or those 
who followed land'routes, and jalapathakam- 
mikd or those who followed water-routes.- 

^ JStc^, ii, p. 378. • i. P- 87. 

8 j®afca, iv, p. 169, 

* Bid., i, p. 121. 
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*' Ah regards the inland land-routes, two wer^he 
main; Bakkhinapatha or the sou1^-<<Bstern 
route which extended from Rajagaha to Patit- 
thana on the Godhavari via Savatthi and 
Saketa,^ and Uttarapatha or the north-western 
route which extended from Savatthi and 
Kosambl to TakkhasTla via Madhur3< across 

r 

the sandy desert of Rajputana. There were 
also local roads connected with these two gijeat 
routes. The Apannaka-Jataka speaks of the 
five kinds of wild (kantara): the maru, vannu 
or nirudaka (sandy), cora (infested with robbers), 
vala (infested with wild animals), amanussa 
(dominated by evil spirits), and appabhakkha 
jjwhere food was scarce).® Thus the journey 
through them was perilous.® The merchants 
and traders who used wagons or buUock-carts 
were known as Satthavaha or caravan mer- 
chants. A caravan consisted, in some instances, 
of five hundred wagons and its course was guided 
by a land-phot (thalaniyamaka),'the direction 
being determined in relation to the position of 
stars.* The fords were crossed with the help 
of boats, and when the river-beds dried up, 
with the help of strong local bulls or bullocks.® 

p . . . . 

1 Sutta^ypSta, w, 976-7 and 1011-13; Buddhist India, pp. 30f. 
end 103f. ■> 

‘ JStaha, i, p, 99. 

® Ibid., i, p. 107f,; Digha, i, jR 73; Magjhima, i, p. 276, 

Ibid., i,'p. 107. 

• Ibid,, i. p. 19<lf. 
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Jatakas testify to the existence of trade-’ 
relations between Benares and Ujjain,^ 
Videha and Kasndra-Gandhaxa,® Benares and 
Savatthi,® Rajagaha and SavatthS/ Magadha 
and Sovira.® The SatthavShas had to carry 
arms as protection against highway robbers 
and other contingencies. The merchandise 
was transported by means of country boats that 
plied along the rivers of Jambudipa, upwards 
along the Ganges as far west as Sahajati, along 
the Yamuna as far as KosambI; downwards 
along the Ganges as far as Campa and 
Tamalitti. 

Foreign trade was earned on by sea, and in 
some instances, partly by sea and partly by land. 
The Baveru-Jataka speaks of India’s maritime 
intercourse with Babylonia, described as a 
birdless country.’ The Supparaka-Jataka re- 
lates the voyage of a merchant ship carrying 
six hundred passengers for four months across 
the six seas, 'the destination not given.® ,The 
Sahkha-Jataka offers us an account of the wreck 
of a merchant ship on its way to Suvanna- 
bhumi, the ship being 800 cubits in length, 600 


1 JStaka, u, p 248. * Ilnd , m, p d86 

* Ilnd., u, p 294f 

* Sutta-nup&la, w, 1012-3} Buddhtet India, p 103. 
.yimSfiavaU}m-c0iakaihS, p. 336. 

* Buddhiat India, p. 103. 

1 Jdtaka, No. 330. 

* IM., No. 463. 
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'in width and 20 fathoms in depth. In this p-ifee, 
the merchant was a Brahmana of JBtfiSares.^ 
The Sllanisamsa-Jataka narrates the story of 
the wreck of another merchant ship in the midst 
of the ocean. In this instance, the merchant 
was a barber.* The Samuddavanija-Jataka 
narrates the story of the arrival at an island 
in the sea of a thousand families of carpenters 
in a large ship built by them.* The Mahaj anaka- 
Jataka relates the story of how Mahaj anaka 
reached Suvannabhumi from Videha in a ship 
with an accommodation for seven hundred cara- 
vans with their beasts.* The ship is said to have 
made 7 00 leagues in seven days. The V alahassa- 
;Jataka tells us the story of the arrival of five 
hundred shipwrecked merchants from Benares 
at the town of Sirisavatthu iu Tambapannidipa, 
the inhabitants of which were mostly daring 
sea-going merchants. A matriarchal system of 
society prevailed in this part of the country 
owing to the uncertainty of the tetum of the 
husbands.® As pointed out by Rhys Davids, 
in the Pali Nikayas, mention is made of sea- 
voyages out of sight of land and of long voyages 


^ JStaka, No. 442. 

* im.. No. 190. 

3 ^o. 466. 

* im.. No. 639. 


3 na,, ii, p. 127f. Bor detfUa of India’s sea-borne trade, see 
B. E. MookSrjee, Siatorg of Indian Shvppvng omd Maritime AoHviiy '' 
J^om the ec^Ueat timee (1912). 
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las'-b^fei^even for six months.^ The course of' 
the shi][)s»was steered by the Niyyamaka or 
•water-pilot the direction of land being some- 
times ascertained by the flight of crows 
{disdhahd)? Rhys Davids further observes 
* Later texts, of about the third century B.C. 
spea!^ of voyages down the Ganges from Benares 
to the mouth of the river and thence across 
the. Indian Ocean to the opposite coast of 
Burma, and even from Bharukaccha (the modern 
Broach) round Cape Comorin to the sanfe 
destination’. * 

The MaMniddeaa^ speaks of India’s com- 
merce by sea -with Yona and Pafamayona. 
If the first place be located in the Punjab^ 
the second place must be located either in 
Western Asia or identified -with some Greek 
island in the Mediterranean, if not with Ionia 
proper. Towards the east, it mentions Kala- 
mukha, Suvannabhumi, Vesuhga, Verapatha, 
Takkola, Tahaali, Tambapanni and Java as 
countries visited by the Indian sea-going mer- 
chants and speaks also of the manner in which 
they followed the difficult land-routes after 
reaching the harbour. Of the places mentione^ 

1 Digha, i, p 222, SamyvUa, v, p. 61. 

^tjstdka, IV, p. 13S 
* Jbid., iii, p. 267 
A Buddhist India, p 06. 

^ MaJiSmddesa pp. 464-166, 416. 
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'KS/lamuklia may be identified with the Ar^an 
coast and Suvannabhumi may be Ipe^Cfed in 
Lower Burma,^ The next four places may be 
shown to correspond to Ptolemy’s Ghryse Chora, 
Besyngeitai, Berbai and Takkola. Tamah is 
identified by Sylvain Levi with TamraJinga in 
Malay Peninsula. Tambapanni and Java are 
no other than Ceylon and the island of Java. 
The Apaddm^ expressly mentions the visits of 
merchants from Malaya (Malay Peninsula) and 
the distant land of Cina (China). 

It is difGlcult to say what the sea merchants 
traded upon and the nature of the articles of 
export and import. The SuppSiraka-Jataka » 
5hows that they made their fortune by collecting 
geins, corals, etc., from the seas. They appear to 
have traded also in muslins, the finer sorts of 
cloth, cutlery and armour, brocades, em- 
broideries, perfumes, 'drugs, ivory works, jewel- 
lery and gold.* 

Within the country, produce was brought tc 
markets for sale. Benares was one of the mosi 
important commercial centres. The other big 
cities also commanded a considerable amount ol 
trade and exchange. Foodstuffs for the towns 


^ B. O. Iffajumdor, Suvarv^id/nfpa, p. 66f. ; L^vi, Atudes Asiaiiquea, 
Vol. II, Oh. n. 

^ ApadSna, i, p. 2. 

* No. 463.' 

BuddMit India, p. 98. 
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-we'^ brought to the gates, appaxently from"' 
villa^^and the sale transactions were carried oiy 
there.^ Ther e were ayanas or shops where 
commodities were displayed for sale a. wTiila. 
there were antc ^a/panas where fikj-nga — w^re- 
st ored before sale.” Merchants could enter 
mto partnership or temporary partnership ^d 
ther^ could arise disputes as to the shares of 
profit.* The commodities sold in these a/paijm 
were textile fabrics, groceries and oil, green 
groceries ®, grain ®, perfumes and flowers*^, 
articles of gold and jewellery, carriages, arrows, 
etc. The hawkers carried their wares® for 
sale in portable trays. Por the sale* of strong 
drinks there were taverns known as panagaras.^ 
Prices were not fixed and there was competition 
by which the dealers wanted to prevail upon 
the purchasers. The vice of adulteration was 
also not unknown. On the part of the buyers 
there was the haggling of price.“ Things for 
the royal households were purchased by an 
“officer known as Aggahakaraka who fixed the 
prices of the required commodities. The prices 
so fixed could not, however, be changed by 
appeal. There was also a cheek on the officer 


1 JStaka, iv, p. 446. 

> Ibid., i, pp. 66, 360. 

B Ibid,, i, p. 411. 

1 Xbif.,i,v- 290f.; iv, p. 82. 
« VM., i, p. 251f. 


* Ibid., li, p. 267. 

* Ibid., i, p. 404. 
» Ibid., ii. p. 267. 
^ Ibfd., iii, p. 21t 

10 t -w, 11 If 
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"from the side of the king. All native ysmd 
foreign goods imported into the citjr were 
assessed and a duty was levied upon them. 

Coins appear to have been the chief medium 
of exchange, but the more primitive means of 
barter was also not unknown. Barter was not, 
however, the usual practice. In the Jatakas 
almost aU kinds of prices, foes, pensions, ''fines, 
loans, and incomes have usually been stated in 
terms of coins of different denominations. 
Among coins there is mention of Tcakandka, 
mdsaka, aMhamdsaka, pdda, ad^hapdda, kahd- 
pana, and addhakahdpaxM^- Silver coins do not 
appear t© have been in use and mention of 
gold coins like rikkha^ or mvaniM is late and 
*^doubtful. There is mention also of cowry 
shells {sippikdni), but they were probably not 
used as currency, and the coins mentioned above 
were probably aU made of copper.® 

Besides actual currency there were several 
other legal instruments. Mention is made of 
letters of credit by means of which big mdr chants'^ 


1 Bitddhiaiio SUtdiea, od. b 7 B. 0. Law, Obap. XV ; T. W. Bhya 
Davids, Ancient Ooina and Meaaurea of Oeylon ; D. B, Bbaadarkar, 
Oormtchael Leetwea, 1921, pp. 63, 32, etc. 

‘ Zixamer, Altmdisdiea Leben, 259. It is also called nikkha ; D. B. 
Bbandaxkar, Oamwshacl Leoturea, 1921, pp. 63, 62, 63, 64, etc.; 
Pran Nai^, A Study in the Boonomio Condition of Aneimt India, 
p, 85f. 

* Por detsils, see Mrs. Bl^ Davids, Economic OondiUpns accord- 
ii% to Early Buddhist {iiteraturo, Cambridge History of India, I, 

ghap. vni. 
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in large cities used to get money from fellow 
meroliantg. There is also mention of promissory 
notes. 

There were no hanks, and banking facilities 
were few. Loans could be taken. Money-lend- 
ing was looked upon as an honest calling but 
this had already given rise to profit-mongering. 
Money was lent against bonds (pan'm) and 
there were instances of bad debts which were 
never repaid. But money-lending was done by 
professional money-lenders while ordmarypeopie 
used to hoard up their wealth in piles and 
conceal them underground or deposited with 
friends. The nature and amount* of such 
hoarded wealth were recorded on gold or copper 
plates.^ 

In the AngvMara Nihdya we have mention 
of Satta-vanijjd or trade iu liviug beings.® 
Buddhaghosa ® explains the word as meaning 
manussa-vihlcaya or traffic m human beings. 
This traffic might be taken to imply, among other 
things," traffic iu women and slave trade. 
Trostitution as a social institution was in exist- 
ence in India from the earliest times, and it 
had originated, as suggested by some scholars. 


1 Buddh%Bt India, p. 10 If. 

^ ^Anyuttara Nileaya, m, 'p 208. 

® A edebrated Buddhiat oommflntatoi who flourished m the 6th 
.» oentury A D. Wrote many important Pali oommeataiies — Law, 
The Life and Work of Buddhayhom (1923) 
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' from abandoned harems of kings, nobles, baiters 
and others.’- The Pah literature clearly!«4Cctests 
that some of the leading ga^as or courtezans 
of the time made a profitable trade of prosti- 
tution by maintaining a regular brothel contain- 
ing five hundred prostitutes.® 

In the early Buddhist texts, mention is made 
of four kinds of slaves: antojdtd,^ dhanaiekltd, 
hm'aTna/rdmta, and samamdasabyamv^agata, i.e., 
those who were born of slave parents or begotten 
dh slave women, those purchased with money, 
those who were reduced to slavery under 
coercion by bandits, and those who took to 
slavery df their own accord. The Jatakas 
^contain instances where the slaves were bought 
for seven hundred kaha^aym^ 

Scholars agree that there was nothing 
Uke what afterwards came to be the rigorous 
caste system in India at the time of the rise 
of Jainism and Buddhism. But this may not 
wholly be the correct reading ■’of the fact. 
The evidence of the later Vedic texts Is con- 
clusive that even after death, the custom \ 7 as 
to erect sepulchres or tombs of different heights 
to maintain the distinction between the dead 

~' * ' I ■ ■ f , 

1 Baroa, InlrodMcHon to Bistory of Indian Proatstuiion by Sinha 
and Basu,' 

^ Jdtaka, lu, pp. 60f. and 486t.; Law, Women in BuddMst Infera- 
Pare, p. 32f. 

> SwnaAgalavilSsinl, ij-p. 300; Jaiaka, No. 646. 

» * JStaka’, iii, p, 343. 
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belonging to the four divisions of the people. 
Thougli'isoine of the !^gvedic hymns presuppose 
the prevalence of the custom of the burial, 
burial was subsequently replaced by cremation, 
although the cremation was followed by the 
consecration of the bones, arranged hmb by 
limb in motmds. The Vedic texts speak of 
two iSlnds of citd ; agnidagdha, where the 
corpses were burnt and avagnidagdhd where 
they were not burnt. This was precisely 
the custom in some parts of India in Buddha’s^ 
time. Accordingly the early Pali texts refer 
to two different grounds for the disposal of the 
dead: alahana (Ardhamagadhi, A#hana), 
where the dead bodies were cremated and 
sivathika or amakasusana where the corpses 
were simply thrown away to undergo the natural 
process of decomposition or to be devoured 
by carnivorous beasts, birds, insects, etc. In 
oases of larger grounds they were placed in 
charge of susanagopakas ^ who were Canda^as. 
the texth also refer to an aboriginal custom of 
barying the dead and washing the bones (atthi- 
dopana)* with drunkenness and revelry which 
was prevalent in southern India. 


1 Dham/mapada Oommentafy, i, p. 60. 

* A‘hguttara,v,'f.21Qi8umangdlavilaainl,i,-p,i^. FttfeB. O.Law, 
*8oei<d, JSoonomiced and Sdigious'^OondAtions of AmAent India 
gpeord^ng to the Buddhist Texts’ — Pathak Qommemoration Volume, 
pp. 68-79. 


Chapter IV 


RELIGION 

The social and economic life of a country 
considered apart from religion, constitutes a 
sphere of collective existence in which 'human 
activities are directed to the twofold pursuit of 
Mma and attha, i.e., of worldly pleasure and 
'advantage. Religion, on the other hand, con- 
stitutes a sphere of collective or individual 
existence in which human activities are directed 
to the twofold pursuit of dhamma ^ and mohhJiay 
i.e., of perfection of conduct and perfection 
of personality. By its definition, religion is 
essentially a system of faith and worship imply- 
ing as it does human recognition of a personal 
God entitled to obedience and its effect on 
conduct, etc. As pursuit of dhamma, religion 
see)rs to mould and remould, adjust and readjust 
human life, individual and coUeotiv^, as ex- 
pressed in various ways in conduct. It eith&r 
sublimates the grosser elements in human 
nature or sanctifies all that is normally 
considered right, proper, good, noble, pure, 
refined, beautiful, appreciable and enjoyable. 
As pursuit of mokhha, it implies self-alieng,tion 


1 B. J. Thomas, History of BuddhUt Thought, p. 78. 
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from all things and all interests that connect 
the world. It seeks to bring the indivi- 
dual to a state of self-reaHsation and self- 
perfeotion. Here we are to consider religion 
only in that aspect in which it may be 
treated as a potent factor of human life and 
civilisation. 

■A 

The early texts of Jainism and Buddhism 
rev-eal to us a wonderful and highly interesting 
picture of Jambudvipa in which the habitual 
religion of the masses of people was in its varying 
degrees and forma in conflict and compromise 
with the higher religiona preached by various 
new schools of thought and new orders of 
rdigi^. The masses of people following them 
habitual religion were broadly distinguished as 
Devadhammikas or Devavatikas from others 
who professed to have belonged to distinct 
orders of hermits and ascetics, among whom dis- 
cipleship played a prominent part.^ As Deva- 
dhammikas or Devavatikas, the masses of 
people are said to have been divided into 
diverse groups of worshippers. The Deva- 
dhanuna was in its essence some form of a 
religion of Bhakti, and as such its expression was 
emotional and its fbtm ritualistic or ceremonial. 
The taking and keeping of vows in propitiation 


1 CvUa N%ddeaa, p, I73f.; Barua m in. 1027, p. 261 f 

Bmhut, lit) p 69. 
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or. honour of the worshipped was its prominent 
external feature. The connection between the 
worshipper and the worshipped lay through 
worship which always implied an act of oifering 
in fulfilment of the vow or promise. The object 
of worship was the attainment of a desired end. 
This popular rehgion of worship was based 
upon the give-and-take principle. It was 
through prayer that the worshipper sought to 
have a communion or communication with the 
worshipped. The mediation by a holy person 
was considered necessary. So the office of a 
competent priest was always in requisition. 
Prom the* side of the worshipper no amount of 
-offering was considered sufficient and no amount 
of praise adequate to bring out the divine 
attributes of the worshipped, who was in each 
case a deva or devata, a personal god or goddess, 
malevolent or benevolent. Thus in Deva- 
dhamma representing the popular religion of 
India a belief in the presence’ of a divine^ 
personality was the conditio sine qua non. This 
personality was either a god or a deity. It was 
marked throughout by a process of personifica- 
tion of the divine attributes or deification of the 
worshipped. The distinoti^e nomenclature for 
the different groups of worshippers was sought 
to be determined by .the grammatical rule yd 
yesa/rp, devoid, the worshippers are to be dis-^ 
'languished^ by the name of, the deity they 
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worship.^ Accordingly the devata or deity was 
defined by the aphorism: ye, yesam, dakkhineyya 
t6 tesam devata.^ ‘They are the deities to them 
to whom they are worthy of homage. ’ 

In the Gvlla, Niddesa and other Pali canonical 
texts, the devas are broadly divided into three 
classes: sammiitideva, i.e., gods by common 
acceptance, upapattideva, i.e., gods by origina- 
tion and visuddhideva, i.e., gods by purity. 
In the first class are placed the kings, princes 
and the queens and princesses; in the second 
class, the various deities worshipped by the 
people ; and in the third, the founders of rel^ons, 
their great disciples and other saintly personages. 
The books also testify to the prevalence of a* 
general tendency towards finding out the highest 
personality among the devas (atideva), among 
the sages (muni-muni) and among the leaders 
(gana-gani). In the Devadhamma-Jataka,® the 
gods of popular worship are typified by the sun 
and the moon. There is a longer list given in the 
GvMa Niddesa, which includes aggi or firegod, 
naga or serpent, suvanna (suparna), i.e., garuda, 
yakkha, asura, gandhabba, maharaja, oanda, 
suriya, Inda, Brahma, minor gods and quarter- 
gods (disa). The list also includes such deified 


1 role is implied in GiMa Niddeaa, p. 174. This is the same 
as Papini’s rule sa^a devatS. 

® OvUaNiddeaa.T). 174. 

« No. 6. 
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'heroes as Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda 
and Mambhadda. In it are moludecjt aiso the 
representatives of such religious orders as those 
of Ajivihas, Niganthas, Jatilas, Paribbajakas ’• 
and Aviruddhakas. The list also mentions 
elephants, horses, cows, dogs and crows among 
the objects of worship.® The list given is not 
. exhaustive. There are passages in which the 
upapattidevas are located in three spheres of the 
universe, those dwelling on the earth being called 
bhumma or terrestrial, those in the firmament 
as antarikkhacara, and those in the highest 
region (akasattha). At the time of the rise of 
Jainism and Buddhism it is inconceivable that 
the masses of people paid their homage to a 
particular deity of this class to the exclusion of 
the rest. On the other hand, the evidence tends 
to prove that aU of them were included in a 
growing pantheon. And yet it is not incorrect 
to suppose that the masses were divided into 
several groups, each with its own Supreme hero 
or object of worship, e.g., the Vasudevavatikas 
formed a group which had Vasudeva as its hero* 
and so as to the rest. That these popular groups 
represented different classes of devotees is 
evident from Panini’s rute appertaining to 
Bhalctifl As illustrations, Panini mentions the 
worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna, Desa and 

1 Iiav, HikoriccA CfleaRings, Ohap. II. 

'* CvJla Niddesa, p. I73f. 
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Janapada.1 The process of amalgamation must 
have takers place gradually with the inclusion of 
all the deities in a common pantheon. In doing 
so a classification of them was necessary and the 
result was a hierarchy in different forms. 

The hierarchy as developed in early Buddhism 
plaoei^the four grades of axupabrahmas as the 
highest in the scale, below them the sixteen 
grades of rupabrahmas, below their ranks the 
six classes of kamavacaradevas, the lowest of 
them being represented by the four maharajas" 
or lokapalas exercising then suzerainty over 
the rest of the gods, and the demigods, whether 
akasatthas, antarikkhacaras or bhumnias. Be- 
low the kamavaoara gods are placed ordinary ■* 
men, below them the animal world, below it the 
spirit world and below it the different purga- 
tories. Even above the axupabrahmas are 
placed the saintly Buddhist personalities called 
Ariyas (elect) forming eight grades of spirituality 
p.nd above all stands the incomparable Buddha. 

The hierarchy as conceived in early Jainism 
seems to place the Vemanikadevas as the highest 
in the scale, then the Jyotisis, the Vanamantaras 
and Bhavanavasis. The Vemanika gods and 
angels are represedted by 86hamma 
8arumhimara, MaMnda BcmbbM (Brahma), 
Lmtaga, Mahamkha, 8a^eda'd, AccJmta^adl 


1 IV, 3.96-100. 
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aD.d the rest. Mahinda’s heaven is the heaven of 
the thirty- three gods together with the lotapalas. 
In the Jyotisi class are placed the sun, the 
moon, the planets, comets and stars including 
Rahu. The Vanamantradevas comprise the 
hhutas, pisaoas, yakkhas, rakshasas, kinnaras, 
kimpurisas, gandhabbas, etc. The ^uras, 
nagas, supannas, vijju (lightning), fire, con- 
tinent (diva), ocean (udahi), disakumaras 
(quarter-gods), pavana (wind-gods) and thunder- 
gods (thapiya) represent the Bhavanavasis. 
Below them are the earth-lives, water-lives, 
fire-lives, and wind-lives. Above aU of them 
stands tlie incomparable Jina with his advanced 
disciples.^ A similar hierarchy was developed 
by the Ajivikas in their cosmography,® 

As thoroughly discussed by Rhys Davids,® 
the two most important Pali suttas that contain 
the list of popular gods and deities are the 
Mahasamaya and the Maha-atanatiya. The 
reai interest of these two suttas lies in thq 
fact that they offer us the names of hosts of 
popular gods and goddesses affiliated to the 
realm of the four lokapalas: Dhatarattha of the 
eastern quarter, ViruPiaka of the southern 
quarter, Virupakkha of theVestem quarter, and 
Vessavana Kuvera of the northern quarter. 
Evidently they were J|ihe guardians or presiding 

n ^ 

^ AwpwpShhi SaiTa, secs. 32-37. 

* * Digha, i, 64. 
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deities of the four continents. Religious fancy 
led the people to locate the heaven of the thirty- 
three gods on the top of the Mount Sumeru and 
the world of the asuras at the bottom of it, below 
the water, and to conceive a protracted war 
between the thirty- three gods and the asuras for 
the possession of Inda’s or Sakka’s domain. 
Th^ormation of the hierarchy in ancient Indian 
pantheon must have resulted from a long course 
of development of religions ideas and beliefs 
and of conflict and compromise between thenl. 

As for the higher rehgions, mention is fre- 
quently made of the contemporary representa- 
tives of the ancient Vedic sages' generally 
enumerated as ten in number. They formed 
the sotthiya or mahaaala class of Brahmins 
from among whom the Purohitas or house- 
priests of the kings and wealthy nobles, etc., 
were chosen and appomted. We have mention 
also of the teachers of the early upamshadic 
schools such as the Addhariyas (Aitareyas ?), 
Tittiriyas (Taittlriyas ), Chandokas (Chandogyas ) , 
"Chandavas (Satapathas ?) and Bavharijjas 
(Bahvroas).^ 

In addition to them, the Books speak of the 
Tapasas, Paribbajakas and Samanas of different 
orders. Among the Tapasas some are honoured 
as"* isis or sages. Thq, Paribbajakas, mostly 
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Brahmins by birth, are broadly distinguished as 
Ekadan^as and Tedandikas. The^Samanas 
were typified by the followers of the six teachers 
known to the Buddhists as six titthiyas. But 
to this class belonged also the Sakyaputtiyas 
or followers of Buddha Gautama. 

In the opinion of Hopkins Vedic religion or 
Brahmanism was confined to a small section of 
the people of India. It was rather an islanchin 
the sea, the majority of the people following their 
o\^ religions which consisted in beliefs in spells, 
incantations, charms and spirits. This acute 
observation of Hopkins is true only in so far as 
it appears that the Brahmins as a class including 
ejen those who were householders and followed 
different callings, belonged to a distinct religious 
order. According to the Brahmanio doctrine, 
the fulfilment of the religious ideal was to 
proceed by stages, three or four, called brahma- 
oarya, garhasthya and vanaprastha, the third 
oulminating in the life of the Parivrajaka, 
Yati, Bhiksu or Sannyasin. This is well borne 
out by the Buddha’s description of the five 
types of Brahmins in the AnguUara Nikdya. 
But if Brahmanism was based upon the Vedas 
as it professed to be, in no stage of its history, 
it was free from the belief in the ef&cacy of spells, 
incantations, charms and the like. As a matter 


JteL%g%ona of Intha, Chap. IX, 
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of fact, Brahmanism was the only form of’ 
higher religion in India which could affiliate all 
the popular cults without any feeling of con- 
tradiction. The religious behefs and practices 
grew up among different tribes, races and 
nations and were cherished by them with venera- 
tion and joy. It was left to the founders and 
exponents of the higher religions to decide how 
far, and in which manner these were to be 
utilised, modified, improved or replaced. But 
we shall see anon, in spite of the appareifb 
victory and predonxinance of the higher religions 
over the folk, the latter always held the ground 
and the sum total of results of the' age-long 
conflict was nothing but a widening of its, 
scope and enrichment of its contents. The folk 
religion afforded indeed the living ground of 
synthesis of contending faiths. And with the 
march of time when it became sufficiently strong 
and self-conscious, it asserted itself as a great 
religion of Bhhkti influencing the whole domain 
of the higher faiths, Jain, Buddhist, and aU. 

"We have in the Pali canonical texts a faithful 
account of the Vedic religion as practised by the 
Sotthiyas and Mahasalas of the age. On its 
emotional side, it consisted in the invocation of 
Inda, Soma, Varuna, Isana, Pajapati, Brahma, 
Mabiddhi and Yama. The invocation was prac- 
tised either by way of supplication {^ydcana- 
hetu), or by way of praver (vcMTumahetu), or by. 
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^ tliat of evilogy {abhinandanahetu).^ The invoca- 
tion. of Sirl, the Gkxidess of Luck, m^fitioned in 
the Brahmajala and other suttas is also typically 
Vedic.® The Jataka description of the four 
Indian Grraces, viz., Asa (Hope), Saddha (Faith), 
Siri (Luck) and Hiri (Modesty) as four daughters 
of Salcka, the king of the gods, is originally 
Vedio. From the ^ig^eda to the Jataka, the 
trend of the change was from abstract oonpep- 
tions of the four fundamental female attributes 
dr virtues to their personifications.® In the 
LaHtaviatma and the Mahdvastu versions of the 
Atanatiya Sutta, the four varieties of the 
Goddess of Luck are associated with Viru^aka, 
,the regent of the southern quarter, and they 
bear the appellations of Srimatl or Sriyamatl, 
Ya4amatl, Ya^ahprapta or Lakshmimati, and 
Ya^odhaxa. The name of the Goddess as 
recorded in the Barhut label seems to correspond 
to Snmati. The Barhut representation of Sirima 
has,' as shown by Rhys Davids, a faithful^ 
correspondence in her images as found in the 
temples of South India. The Siri-Kalakanni 
Jataka (No. 383) introduces us to a Siridevi 
or Lakkhi, who is described as the daughter of 
Dhatarattha, regent of the eastern quarter. 
In this Jataka, Siri or Luck is compared and 
contrasted with Kala^karni or Misfortune, 'the 

Diglia, i, p, 244f, ■■ 

<■ ® JStaka, V, p 392t 


« I6id„i, p 11. 
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latter being described as the daughter pf 
Virupakklifi., regent of the western quarter.^ 
Thus religion sought through its ni3rthology to 
create various types of Graces and to present 
them through poetry and art for the improve- 
ment of female types in society. Manimekhala, 
the female angel of the sea, saving the sailing 
ships "^om wrecks, was a new but beautiful 
creation of the later age. She belonged to the 
realm of the four Maharajas.® 

On the sacrificial side, the same religion is 
said to have consisted in various forms of 
sacrifice involving the slaughter of cows, bulls, 
buffaloes, elephants, horses, goats, rdms, etc.® 
The Ahamedha (horse sacrifice) and Vajape/ycL, 
(soma sacrifice), associated with secular Brah- 
manism, were two forms of sacrifice having 
a political significance.* The Purisamedha 
(human sacrifice) is also associated with the 
Vedic religion.® These sacrifices are said to have 
, been insisted On by the Purohitas and the M-aha- 
sala class of Brahmins. These were attended 
with big feasts, offering of gifts and distribution 
of charities. The performance of great sacrifices 

1 Baiua, BarhfU, Bk. II, jp. 73. 

® JStaJta, iv, p. 17; vi, p. 36 ; S. K. Aiyangar, ThcBuddMm, of 
Maxtimekhdkn. (BvMlnatvi Studios) p. If. ■> 

’’ gutta-nipSta, Brabaiagadhammika Sutta; JBgha, i, Bu^adanta 
Sutta. 

■ Saiityutta, i, p. 76; Anffuiiara, ii, p. 42 j SvOa-nipatti, v, 803. 

6 Ibid. 
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by the Vedic ascetics in the three regions of 
Gayakhetta was a notable annual function 
eagerly awaited by all the inhabitants of Ahga 
and Magadha.’- Similar sacrifices were per- 
formed in other parts of the country where the 
Brahmins of these classes lived or had influence. 

On the ritualistic side, the Vedic religion or 
secular Brahmanism consisted, as we are told, 
in Aggihutta or oblations to fire, and diverse 
other kinds of homa. 

The Buddhist and Jaina texts do not at all 
exaggerate the state of things when they inform 
us that secular Brahmanism consisted in spells, 
charms, incantations, exorcism, witchcraft, 
(■.occultism, interpretation of dreams, signs, and 
cries of beasts and birds as foreshadowing coming 
events, soothsayings, etc. They correctly refer, 
to the Atharva Veda as the scriptural source of 
the Brahmins from which followed the develop- 
ment and intermingling of popular occultism 
and' science. It was indeed "thro^h the 
Atharvanic process that an alliance between 
secular Brahmanism and aU primitive cults was 
possible, an aUiance or blending from which 
even Hinduism of the 20th century is not free. 
Anyhow, as the books bear ''ample evidence, the 
Purohita and Yajaka classes of Brahmins fuUy 
utilised it in guiding the course of daily life of the 


1 Barua, Gaya and Suddhagap/S, p. 110. 
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people. They were exactly the class to whom the 
kings, oor^^iers, and the rest turned for consulta- 
tion and ministration when they were frightened 
by some unnatural dreams or occurrence of 
abnormal events, celestial or terrestrial, or by 
apparitions.^ Curiously enough, the leaders of 
such highly protestant religions as Buddhism 
and "jainism could not help satisfying this 
insistent popular demand. The Buddha is 
represented as a better interpreter of dreams 
than the Brahmins, when he was consulted by- 
king Pasenadi at the instance of his queen.®- 
The improvisation of Parittas as saving chants in 
early Buddhism was undoubtedly due to the 
dire necessity of meeting the same popular 
demand. 

the people of India in them worldly existence 
had certain fears which are enumerated in the 
Pali canonical texts as sixteen,® and in the 
Milinda^ as seventeen, such fears as might 
arise from the tyranny of the ruler, from the 
action of thieves, robbers, etc., from the action 
of men, malevolent spirits, stars, water, air, 
fire, famine, disease, pestilence, reptiles and wild 
beasts, etc. They were naturally inclined to 
avail themselves of all possible means to avoid 


^^Digha, i, p. 9f. 

^ JStaJca, 1, p. 234f 
s AngiMma, n, p. 131f 
* MrJmda, p 196 
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or overcome them. No religion was acceptable 
to them if it could not assure them of tfc, . 
potency of its means to overcome their fears and 
to inspire confidence in order to obtain a fearlesf\ 
state. Secular Brahmanism employed all its 
means to prove its usefulness to them. When 
other contending faiths entered the field and 
endeavoured to win the people over to theJrBide, 
they were required to fulfil the same task by speh 
jneans as they could devise. The Buddhists 
adopted the solemn chanting of the Parittas 
as one of the means. The essence of the 
Parittas was saccahiriyd, or the eflective ex- 
pression ef the wish by an open declaration of 
the truth. Through the Parittas they tried to 
get rid of the objectionable features of the 
Brahmanic rituals. The aesthetic aspect wa(s. 
improved and the matter was simplified. But in 
so doing they failed to anticipate how the 
parasite with its root stuck to the main tree 
wouljd grow disproportionately in course of time. 

The people were believers in the efilcaoy of 
pronouncement of benediction by the priests and 
other holy persons, in amulets, and the like. 
In order to oust the Brahmin vested interests 
from the field, the Jains and Buddhists had to 
introduce certain mangalas, claimed as more 
efficacious. With the J ains the eight mangeJm 
were the eight auspicious symbols or emblems: 
Spvatthiya (Svastika), Sirivacca (Srivatsa), 
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Nandiyavatta (Nandyavarta), Va,d d li a,ma.nfl,g », 
\ /ardham&aa), Bhaddasana (Bhadrasana), 
Xalasa, Maooha (Mataya), and Dappana (Bar- 
pana).^ Other enumerations of mangalas are 
also met with in the Jaina texts.® The 
Buddhists introduced chanting of the Mangala 
laying much stress on the thirty-seven 
points of mangala or moral condition of human 
welfare.® 

In seeMng to draw a sharp distinction between 
the Brahmin as he was and the Brahmin as he 
ought to have been, the Jains and Buddhists 
served only to bring the Brahmanio religious 
ideal into bold relief with the result that 
Mahana (= Brahmana) became one of the 
distinctive epithets of Mahavira, and the 
Buddhist arahants came to be praised as 
Brahmanas par excellence. 

By mangdkbs the people of India understood 
the sight of certain auspicious objects, aU-white 
.chariotSsuPtc., Ihe hearing of certain auspicious 
sounds, and the touch of certain auspicious 
things.^ They also understood by them the 
performance of certain auspicious rites for the 
birth of a male child or for the marriage of boys 


^ AupapSttka SUtra, seo, 49, 
a IM.. secs. 68, 66. 

” MaAgala Sutta ia the JShuddakapSfita (pp^, 2-3 ) ; and SitUa-nipSUi 
(pp. 46-47). Gf. also MahamaAgala J&taka (ISTo. 463). 

* JUtaka, IV, p. 72f. 
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and girls and for making the journey to a 
distant place successful.^ Secular Brahmanism 
provided the people with appropriate rituals for 
all domestic rites of the Indo-Aryan house- 
holders. To bring and keep them within their 
fold, the Jains and Buddhists were required 
to suggest better substitutes. But in point of 
fact, they did the work so imperfectly that 
even their own lay supporters had to be left to 
adhere to the Brahmanic scheme of social hfe 

SI 

and to their own family, tribal, national and 
local customs, with minor modifications here 
and there. 

The Brahmins as Lakkhana-pathakas sug- 
-gested certain prominent bodily characteristics 
of a Mahapurisa or Great Man. As the early 
Jain and Buddhist texts go to prove that the 
Jainas and Buddhists simply utilised them in 
establishing that the founder of their own order 
was the greatest of men.® 

Secular Brahmanism allowed the Brahmins 
to marry from all social grades, and they did, 
as a matter of fact, marry girls firom all sections 
of the people. The Jains and Buddhists who 
were otherwise strongly opposed to the caste 
system, stood as great champions for the purity 


1 Asoka’s Bock Edict, ix; D. B. Bbaudaxkax, AMea, p. 

B. E. Mookerjee, Aioka, p. 163ff. 

Awpa^StikOi Bwbra, sec. 16 ; Digha, iii, Lakkhana-Suttan.ta,'* 
p. 142f. 
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of blood and family prestige. They praised ’ 
those Brahmins who married girls from their 
own class only, and in doing so they became 
ipso facto contributors to the social orthodoxy. 
The cow sacrifice was freely allowed in secular 
Brahmanism. The eating of beef was not as 
yet forbidden in society, even among the 
BrafiiSins and hermits. The Buddha raised his 
strqpg voice against eowddlling, and for the 
matter of that, against beef-eating.^ Thus unin- 
tentionally he contributed to the social ortho- 
doxy in so far as it expressed itself in the form 
of prohibition of certain articles of food. 

The Brahmins as a class of priests with 
vested interests were in favour of the monar-, 
chical form of government, and the Brahmanio 
influence was much stronger in monarchies than 
in oligarchies. In theory, the Jains and 
Buddhists were in de^ sympathy with the 
democratic constitution. The Jaina religious 
Order which ’was evidently constituted with 
MahSiVira as the gani or leader and nine among 
his prominent disciples as ga^jadhams * or 
sectional loaders, was modelled on the republican 
constitution of the nine Licchavi or Mallaki clans, 
and the Buddhist rdigious Order, too, with its 
stronger internal cohesion and marked regi- 
mental discipline, may be shown to have been 

n ^ SiiHa-mpdta, p, BOf., Brahzna^adlmnunika Sutto. ’’ 

^ Hra. S. Stevensoiii 2’ke Seart of Jainiem, p. 61. 
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based upon the principle of unity and concerted 
action which characterised the life and constitu- 
tion of a Khattiya tribe forming an oligarchy. 
The difference between the two organisations 
lay in the fact that the Jaina Order was based 
upon the idea of confederacy, while the Buddhist 
Order professed the regimental unity of a single 
ruling clan. But the popular prodileotiOns for 
kingship and overlordship were not wit];^out 
their influence on the Jain and Buddhist minds, 
particularly on the latter. The Pali canonical 
texts reveal throughout a growing tendency to 
establish paraUeUsm between the position of a 
righteous' king as an earthly overlord and that 
^of the Buddha as the supreme founder of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness ^ as well as between 
the attributes and functions of the two. Even 
with regard to the disposal of the body of the 
Buddha after his demise, the direction was to 
adopt the method which applied to the funeral 
of a king-overlord. The ultimate result of 
adaptation to the monarchical tradition^as that 
within a purely democratic constitution of the 
Buddhist Sahgha, the Master came to be 
enthroned as the supreme Lord of Righteousness 
with Sariputta and MoggaUSna as his two 
DJuMb7fii(umci^(jriiis and an inn er circle of eighty 
great disciples {amti-mahasa/uakd). « 

1 Kote tiOit in. the Aupap^ka SiitTQ, aeo. 16, MahHvlra is praised^ 
A9 Dhamma 
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Secular Brahmanism recommended the daily 
practice of^^salutation to six quarters by a good 
householder at dawn after hath. The practice 
was thus linked up with a symbolical scheme of 
the duties and obligations of a householder 
which the Buddha tried to render significant 
by au orientation from his own point of view.^ 
But the total result was nothing but the pro- 
minence of the ideal which was implied in the 
Brahmanical scheme. 

The early Jain and Buddhist texts also presenl; 
a vivid and fairly detailed picture of the life of 
the tdpasas or ancient order of hermits. Accord- 
ing to the Brahmanical scheme, the hermits 
represented the Vanaprastha (Vanapattha) stage^* 
of life. Their retirement from the world is 
known in Pali as isipabbajja. The persons who 
adopted this mode of religious fife were mostly 
Brahmins and Khattiyas; a few of them were 
gahapatis. Only in a solitary instance a 
.matanga^f or bandala figures as a notable Tper- 
sraality among them. The tradition is con- 
spicuous by the absence of the Suddas. The 
hermits on their retirement from the world 
selected a beautiful spot in a woodland or a 
sequestered valley Baving a river, or a stream, 
or a natural lake, near by, and bruit a hermitage 
which was no better than«a leaf-hut or bamboo 

'* ^ JXgha, ill, p. 180f., Si^alovada Siitta. 

^ HataAga Jataka, Jatfika Ko. ^97. 
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cottage in sylvan surroundings. Either they 
retired alone or vdth their families aipd in some 
instances with their resident pupils. They lived 
on roots and fruits, wild-grown rice and vege- 
tables. Their garments were made of birch- 
bark or antelope-skin. The matted hair on their 
head marked them out to the people at large 
as Jatilas. Long before the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism the hermits in large numbers built 
their hermitages in the Himalayan forests, in the 
Vmdhya Rauge and along the banks of the 
Ganges, Yamuna and other sacred rivers. The 
hermitages were fenced round, and inside, some 
of them reared mango and other fruit trees, 
•while the lakes or pools near by were adorned 
with varieties of lotus flowers; some of them 
were so ideally situated and so attractive that 
they were said to have been built by Vessa- 
kamma, the heavenly architect.^ The instances 
are not wanting in which the royal princes in 
exile betook themselves with their j^ves to . 
forest-life, leading the life of hermits. When 
and how the institutions commenced we cannot 
definitely say. But it seems to have had a very 
early beginning indeed. The Jatakas and Jain 
texts® maintain a tradition of some ancient 


* Of. VeasantarBi (No ; Mugapalckha JatsAassTanuya 

Jataka (No. 638). 

a VUam^ayana 8€tra, Leo. XYITt, Kumbhaiara Jatatif 
(No. 408). 
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illustrious contemporary kings of India, ali of 
whom ado;^ted tke life of a hermit, viz., Naggaji 
of Gandhara, Dummukha of Paficala, Nimi of 
Videha, Bhima of Vidabbha, and Karakandu of 
Kalihga. The Uttaradhyayana Sutra ^ men- 
tions a few other ancient kings who had reached 
perfection as hermits, viz., Bharata of Bharata- 
Yar^a,"' Sagara of Ayodhya, Maghavan of 
Srayasti, Sanatkumara and Mahabala of 
Hastinapura, Santi, Kuntthu (Kakustha ?) who 
came to be revered as Tirthahkaras, Hari^ena 6f 
Kampilya, Jay a of Rajagpha, Da^arnabhadra 
of Dasarna, Rudrayana of Sauvira, and Vijaya 
of Dvaravati. Thus it may be showA that the 
tradition of hermit-Ufe was not restricted to any; 
particular country or kingdom. It was widely 
recognised as a well-ordered institution all over 
the Aryandom from Gandhara to Videha and 
Kahnga and from Kuru-Paficala to Vidarbha. 

In the history of the Indian tapasaa, the 
kingdom of Videha is entitled to much impor- 
tance. "Both the Satapatha Brahmana and the 
litakhadeva Sutta® refer to king Mathava, 
Makhadeva, Maghadeva or Mahadeva, founder 
of the royal dynasty of Videha, as the first 
gifbed monarch, who wa;S upset at the sight of a 
grey hair plucked from his head, and taking it 
to be the aig n of death and retirement, he left 

1 Lac. XVlIl. 

* Maoilmm NikSya,h, p. 74£ 
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the world forthwith leaving the throne to his son, 
Nimi, who along with the long line of successors, . 
the Janakas of Mithila, followed in the footsteps 
of his great father. The Brahmadattas of 
KasI appeared to have vied with the kings of 
Videha in this matter. 

If the faU of an apple was important to 
Newton who reflecting on it, discovered tlTeljaw 
of Gravitation, the appearance of a grey tah 
on the head or the fall of a withered leaf from a 
tree was no less important, as the Jatalcas ^ tell 
ns, to the Indian hermits who reflecting thereon, 
found out the inner world of spirituality, 
immortality and tranquillity. 

^ The retirement of several kings of the same 
line from the world and the distinction obtained 
by them as hermits enhanced the family prestige 
of their successors. It was with some amount 
of pride that Kharavela was introduced in his 
inscription as a scion of a family of royal sages 
{rdjm-va/imahda-vimdrita)f all of whom belonged 
to the Cedi royal house. Similarly theTlanakas 
of Mithila and the Brahmadattas of Benar... 
represented two ancient lines of joyal sages. 

The great Brahmin hermits became noted as 
Brahmar§is. Among them,*' mentionAis made 
in the J&takas of the sage Sarabhafr^ ^ who 


1 JStaJla.'w, p, 247f.; JI|aAai . t,p. 460. 
> Saiabhanga Jataka. Jetaha, v, p. I26f. 
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was formerly commander-in-ohief of Benares.’ 
He built^ his hermitage somewhere in the 
Vindhya region on the Godhavari. When he 
retired from the world, many others accom- 
panied him. The nnmber of hermits grew so 
large that he was compelled to ask his chief 
disciples to shift elsewhere taking with them as 
many” of the hermits as possible under the 
oirpumstances. By his command they went to 
build hermitages in different kingdoms and 
countries. Kisavacoha was one of them. 
Sarabhahga is described as a hermit who wore 
three garments of birch-bark. According to the 
Aranyakanda of the Ramdyana Sai'abhahga’s 
hermitage was situated not far from Pa&cava^l, 
It was Sarabhahga who keeping Rama in his 
view, entered the burning funeral pyre and 
proceeded to the eternal world of Brahma in 
the resurrected divine form of a kumara. It 
was undoubtedly a common practice with some 
of the hermits to die hke heroes either by diving 
into water, or by bodily walking into fire or by 
a* fall from a height. 

The isipabbajjd of Mahagovinda, the Brahmin 
Purohita of king Renu of Videha, accompanied 
by the seven reigning kings, six other Purohitas 
in a large retinue of the citizens of seven king- 
doms, as described in the l^ahagovinda Suttanta^ 


1 Digha, ii, p. 220f. 
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ana the Jatakas, produced a very deep im- 
pression in the country, A popular ^chronicle, 
embodied in the AngyMma Nihdya, hears an 
eloquent testimony to it. Mahagovinda is 
claimed to have a direct communion with 
Brahma Sanamkumara as a happy result of the 
cultivation of the four Brahmaviharas : Metta, 

, Karuna, Mudita and Upekkha. The Taigili 
Sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya ^ contains a 
similar chronicle of five hundred Pacceka- 
bftddhas who are otherwise described as great 
sages of old, and the Khaggavisana Sutta in the 
8utta-nipdta “ and the Paccekabuddha Apadana 
in the A'j^addna ® contain distinct utterances of 
tfiem. In historical times, Bavarl, the chaplain 
of king Pasenadi of Kosala, retired from the 
world and built a hermitage on the Godhavari 
(Godavari) in the Vindhya region. The Para- 
yana Vagga in the SuUa-nipdta*^ preserves a 
glorious tradition of Bavarf along with his 
sixteen disciples. As the Jatakas clearly attest, 
among the tapasas there were many who 
practised Toga or Jhdna, and mastered as many 
as eight SamdpaUis. There is evidence also to 
prove that the neighbourhood of the hermitages 
became sites afterwards of many important 


1 Voi lu, p. esf 

* pp 0-12 

® VoL 1 , pp 7-14. 
' *■ p. 190f. 
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flourishing cities like Kapflavatthu, SavattM,’ 
Kakandl,>find Makandi. Thus the jungles -were 
converted into royal capitals and delightful 
human localities. 

In the instances where the Tapasas lived all 
alone or with their families and resident pupils, 
■wejjannot conceive of the possibility of a corpo- 
rate or congregational life. They lived more or 
less a domestic life in the forest paying occasional 
visits to the neighbouring hermitages. Occa- 
sionally they had to appear in human localities 
for the colleoton of salt or to keep invitations 
from kings. The religious homes in the 
forests served as a meeting place of ‘the lovers 
ending in marriage. r. 

It is correctly pointed out that according to 
the Aranyakanda of the Rarmywna, Eama, 
while in exile with SSta and Laksmana, walked 
from hermitage to hermitage from Ayodhya on 
the Sarayu to the Paficavati on the Godavari.^ 
The Sarabhkhga Jataka also shows that in 
travelling from Benares to the same destination, 
one had to follow a ekapoMhamagga or narrow 
foot-track under the guidance of a va/nacarahct.* 
But when Bavari built his hermitage near the 
Paficavati during ’the reign of Pasenadi, there 
came into existence a high road connecting 


^ Sit Asutofh Mookeiy* SSv«r Jubtlet Fohme, ui, I?. 
* JStaka, V, p. 132. 
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tRajagaha with Patitthana. Thus the hermits 
and vanacarahas co-operated in exp]^ring the 
forest regions and gradually bringing into 
existence high roads and trade-routes. 

The corporate or congregational life became 
manifest among the hermits when a large 
number of them came to live in one and the same 
hermitage, e.g., in the big assama or hermitage 
of Sarabhauga in the Kavittha forest on the 
Godhavari. In the Buddha’s time, there were 
thi’ee settlements or colonies of the Jatilas 
under three Kassapa brothers in the three 
divisions of the GayS/khetta.^ The Pali legend 
concerning Uruvela seeks to bring out the fact 
tj^at when in ancient times the hermits came to 
the place to atone for their sins, there was no 
corporate life among them.® Even among the 
Ja^as forming three distinct groups, the tie 
in each group was rather domestic than congre- 
gational. Their leaders, the three Kassapa 
brothers, were born in a Brahmin family of 
Magadha. They were great personalities; all 
the inhabitants of Ahga and Magadha highly 
revered them. They were fire-worshippers 
by their cult, the believers in the great sanctity 
of the waters of the Gaya river.® The people 
from ah, parts of India came on pilgrimage to 

* Vinaiya, i, p. 31f. 

* Barua, Qdi/a ond Bud^agaya, Vol. I, p. 90 

a VdSna, p. 8. 
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G-aya to perform the holy ablution m a 
o sincere belief that by bathing in the Gaya 
river they could wash off their sins. There 
were other sacred rivers where similar ablutions 
were performed. The Buddhist criticism of 
the belief and the practice was not without its 
value.^ But the behef served as a strong incen- 
tive tb bathing in the sacred rivers the water 
of which was hygienic and good for health. 

During the period under notice there existed 
in Northern India various orders of Paribbajakhs 
or Wanderers, who, in the language of Rhys 
Davids, ‘were teachers or sophists who spent 
eight or nine months of every year wandering 
about precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of 
ethics and philosophy, nature lore and 
mysticism. Like the Sophists among the 
Greeks, they differed very much in intelligence, 
in earnestness and in honesty’.® These 
wandering ascetics, particnlarly those who^were 
called &ahmana Paribbajakas,® were represen- 
tatives of the fourth or last stage of progressive 
life. They were known as mendicants (bhik- 
khus) because they depended for their suste- 
nance on alms cdllected from door to door, 


1 ^lyjhma, i, p. 30f , Vattbupsma Sutta; UdSm, p. 0, 
TheriffStha, pp. 146 47. Oathas 
* "Biiddhut Ituha, p 141. 

B Angutbmt, i, p 167; B. C. Law, Ststmioal Gleamnga, Oh H 
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^as one-garmeDt men (ekasataJias), as they used 
to clothe themselves mth one piece of cloth, 
and as shavelings (muudakas), as they shaved 
their heads clean as a mark of distinction from 
the Tapasas who were all Jatilas (wearers of 
matted hair) and from the Brahmin house- 
holders who wore a crested look on their head. 
As distinguished from the tapasas they lived a 
homeless hfe, without having a fixed residence 
save and except during the rainy season when 
they took shelter in deserted houses (sunfiagara), 
caves (guha), rocky caverns (kandara) and the 
like. Some of them went about naked and were 
known as' acdaJcas or naggapMajitas. Those 
whose garments consisted in antelope-skin were 
called cammasdtakas. The canonical Pali texts 
introduce to us no less than 30 wandering 
teachers who were either leaders or members of 
various orders of Indian ascetics, the number of 
members of each varying from 300 to 3,000. 
Some- of them were known by their nick-names, 
some by the names of the goUas they iSelonged 
to, some by their external signs and some by 
their religious practices. They were aU con- 
temporaries of the Buddha and so of Mahavira. 
Potthapada^, the rhevunatic,'«had 300 followers; 
Bhaggavagotta ®, the wanderer, belonged to the 


I' Fo^iihapada Sutta, JDigha, i. 
* Dfgha, iii, p. 1. 
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Bhargava family. Pa^aputta ^ was an acdaha 
•or nake(i^ ascetic. Nigrodha Sandaka ®, 
Samandaka *, Ajita ®, Sarabka ®, Annabhara 
Varadbara ®, Uttiya ®, Kokanada Potaliya 
Moliyasivaka Sajjha Sutava Konda- 
liya Timbaruka Nandiya Vaccha- 
gotta Sucimukhi Susima ®®, Uggaha- 
mana Pilotika Potaliputta ®®, Sakula- 
Vekhanasaa®® (VaikhanaBa), Digha- 

nakha ®®, Magandiya Sabhiya ®®, and 

- - ■ ^ 

I Dfgha, iii, pp. 12-36. 

* Ibid,, iii, pp, 36-67. 

> Maojlidma, i, p. 613. 

AAqiHUtm, V, pp- 120-121. 

® Ibid., V, p. 230. 

< Ibul., i, p, 186. 

7 Ibid., ii, p. 29. 

« Ibid., ii, p. 176. 

® Ibid., V, p. 193. 

10 Ibid., V, p. 196. 

II Ibid., ii, p. 100. 

1® Ibid,, iii, p. 366. 

1® Ibid., iv, p. 371. 

14 Ibid., ijt, p. 369. 

1® Sa'^yiUta, v, p. 73. 
fo Ibid., ii, p. 22. 

i» Ibid., V, p. 11. 

1* Ibid., iii, p. 267. 

1* Ibid,, iii, pp. 238-240. 

00 Ibid., ii, pp. 119-128, 

01 Modjhima, ii, p. 22. 

00 Ibid., i, p. 176. 

00 Ibid., iii, p. 207, 

04 Ibid., ii, pp. 1-22. 

• 06 "ibid., ii, pp. 40-44. 0* -fWA, i, p. 467. 

07 Ibid., i, p. 601. "-ito-nipiBo, p. 91. 
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r 

"Safijaya were the most notable of the class. 
Their movements were restricted 3npre or less" 
to the Majjhimadesa. Apart from the BrSh- 
raaria Paribbajakas, the Pali texts repeatedly 
speak of the six influential orders of SaTnanas, 
the leaders of whom were known to the Bud- 
dhists as six titthiyas or leading thinkers ; 
Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha 
Kaooayana, Ajitakesakamball, Safijaya Bdat- 
thaputta or Belatthiputta, and Nigantha Nata- 
putta Of them the sixth was no other than 
Mahavira, the reputed founder of Jainism. 
Safijaya, as his name implies, was a Khattiya 
of the Belattha clan or one bom of a princess of 
the Belattha family. The remaining four were 
Brahmins by birth. They too by their habits of 
life were all wandering teachers, shavelings and 
mendicants and differed from the Paribbajakas 
as a class only in there attitude towards the world 
and the existing social and religious institutions. 
Purana as a transoendentalist claifiaed ^at the 
soul {aUd) cannot be affected by the moral or 
immoral action of men. Gosala was, according to 
one of the Jain traditions, the son of a Brahmin 
Paribbajaka couple, and according to another, 
the son of a Brahmin who "was rich in cattle 
(gobahula). He was pre-eminently a Kosalan 
teacher. PhflosophioaHy he was a determiiiist 


'i Digha, i, p. 47f,; Xem. MamialfOf Indiap BvddMam, p. 32f. 
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aiud othically a fatalist. Pakudha Kaccayana, 
^identified by some soholars with Kavandhia 
Katyayana of the Pramopanisad ^ was an eter- 
nalist, maintaining that both soul and the world 
are unchanging realities. Ajita distinguished by 
the garment of hair which he used to wear, 
was an avowed atheist denying as he did the 
pos^bility of continuance of personal existence 
after death and consequently the possibility of 
having reward and retribution for the deeds 
done in this life. These teachers were ail 
dogmatic in the way they held their respective 
opinions. As distinguished from them, Safijaya 
of the, Belattha clan who is identified in the 
MahSivastu with the Wanderer Safijaya passed 
as a great sceptic (Amaravikkhepaka, Ar dha - 
magadhi Annanika). Nigantha of the Nata or 
Jfiatii clan of Vesall is distinguished from the 
rest as the propounder of a system of Catu- 
yamasamvara or fourfold self-restraint. This is 
only a rough and ready description of „ the 
^ founders'bf six different orders and leaders of six 
different schools of thought who held the field 
when the Buddha had just started on his 
career as a religious teacher ®. 

We are nowhere given in the early texts of 
Jainism and Buddhism a specific description of 

J PraS. I.I. 

^ Foi detaals from Buddfiist and Jain,texts, C. hmr, 

Jliaorieal Cfleaninga, Ch. HI. 
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^ n 

>• the'^Tapasas, Paribbajakas or Samanas, taken 
order by order or school by school, either asu, 
regards their food or as regards {heir dress, 
habits and goals. AH that we can gather from 
them is only a general description, which is 
likely to prove misleading. In the Pali Kas- 
sapasThanada Sutta, we read, for instance, 
‘He feeds on potherbs, on wild rice, on‘'nlVara 
seeds, on leather parings, on the water-plant 
called hata, on the fine powder which adheres 
to the grains of rice beneath the husk, on the 
discarded scum of boiling rice, on the flour of 
oilseeds, on grasses, on cowdung, on fruits and 
roots jfrcm the woods, on fruits that have 
fallen of themselves 

This list of ascetic practices concerning food 
applies mainly to the Tapasas, and partially 
only to the Ajivikas who were followers of 
Makkhali Glosala, Nanda Vaooha and Kisa 
Sainkicca. 

Tl^e following account of practices concerning 
garment and behaviour is applicable partly 
to the Tapasas and partly to the clothed Parfb- 
bajakas, and, mutatis mutandis, to the Acelakas 
and some of the Samana orders: ‘He wears 

r 

1 JhtUogues of tfte Bvddha, S.Bn , u, p. 230. SSJooMudikho va 
hoii, BSmdhabhakkhiO hoti, raoSrabhakhko vd hotn, daddniUibhakkho 
vS hoH, hafaibhakkJto va hoH, kanabltakhho va hoti, SoSmuMfdokho 
v& hoh, pxfUlakMtilkho vS \oii, t>/(MbhaMho va hoh, gotmya- 
hhakhho va^hm, vatMmUa phaWtSro ySpa% pamttapliala Viogi^ 
jy^ka, i, p. 166, 
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hempen cloth; mixed hempen cloth ; cloths 
retaken from corpses and thrown away; clothing 
made of rags picked up from a dust heap, of 
the bark of the Tiritaka tree; the natural hide 
of a black antelope; a dress made of a network 
of strips of a black antelope’s hide; of Ku4a 
grass fibre; a garment of bark; a garment made 
of small slips or slabs of wood (shingle) pieced 
togojbher; a blanket of hnpaan hah; of horses’ 
tails; of the feathers of owls. 

He is a pluoker-out-of-hair-and-beard, a 
stander-up, a crouoher-down-on-the-heels, a bed- 
of-thorns-man. He uses a plank bed, sleeps on 
the bare ground, sleeps always on one side, 
a dust and dirt wearer, lives and sleeps in the, 
open air, does not mind whatsoever seat is 
offered to him, goes down into water thrice 
a day to wash away his sins’.^ Here the two 
practices of plucking out of both hair and beard 
and standing up rejecting the use of a seat are 
applicable also to the Jaina mendicants. Lastly, 
the account of the practices concerning the 
mode of coUeoting food and eating may be 
shown to apply to the Acolaka class of the 
Paribbajakas and the Ajivika and Jaina types of 
the Samanas: 

‘He goes naked, performs his bodily functions 
and eats food in a standing posture, Moks his 


Dialoffuea of the Buddha, op, cit., p. 230f.; Digha, i. pp. 160-7. 


1 
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Djinas clean after eating, when on his rounds 
for alms, if jpohtely requested to ste^ nearer or^ 
to wait a moment, he passes stolidly on, refuses 
to accept food if it is brought to him before he 
has started on his round, if it has been prepared 
specially for him, to accept any invitation, to 
accept food direct from the mouth of the pot or 
pan lest those vessels should be struck or Scraped 
on his account. He will not accept food pigweed 
within the threshold, placed among the sticks 
or pestles. He does not accept food from 
persons while they are eating, from a woman 
with child, from a mother giving suck, from a 
woman when she is in her private chamber. 
fHe will not accept food where a dog is standing 
by or flies are swarming round. He -svill not 
accept fish nor meat, nor strong drink, nor 
intoxicants, nor gruel. He feeds on the four 
kinds of filth (cowdung, cow’s urine, ashes and 
clay). He never drinks cold water. He is 
contented with alms received from one house 
only, or from two houses, or so on up to only 
seven houses. He keeps himself going on only 
one alms or only two, or so on up to only seven. 
He takes his food only once a day, or once every 
two days, or so on up to once every seven days 
or up to even half a month 
— — 

1 Based en the Dtcdogim of the Buddha, op. ett , p. 227f. ; Dtgha^ 

A,'p. Itt6. 
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The Jaina Azipapdtika Sutra speaks of the’ 
"^TSpasas those religieux who adopted the 
Vajiaprastha mode of life on the banks of the 
saored rivers typified by the Ganges. They were 
either fire-worshippers, family men or those who 
slept on the bare ground. They were either sacri- 
fioers, or performers of funeral rites, or owners 
of property. The water jugs and cooking pots 
were among their belongings. They followed 
different modes of bathing in the holy waters. 
Some of them used to blow conohshells, or weie 
iMadhamakas (winnow-beaters). Some of them 
killed deer for venison and skin, and some killed 
elephants to make food provision minimising the 
slaughter of life. Some went about holding a, 
stick erect, or with the gaze fixed on a particular 
direction. They used the bark of a tree as their 
garment, and lived either on the seashore or near 
water at the foot of a tree, feeding on water, air, 
water-plants, roots, bulbs, barks, flowers, fruits 
and seeds. They rendered their body cooked 
ag it were by the heat of the five kinds of fire 
and stiffened by the sprinkling of water \ 

The Sutra mentions a class of recluses 
(pabbaiya-samana) who were addicted to sensual 
pleasures, vulgar Ways and vaunting, and were 
fond of singing and dancing 


1 AupapcUtka SfUra, sec. 74 
^ IM , sec. 76 
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.Tne same text distinguishes between the 
BrahmaiDLa Ksatriya Parivrajakas, and de-" 
soribes them as those rdigiewc who either followed 
the Kapila school of S&Akhya or the Bhargava 
school of Yoga, or represented the four grades of 
Indian asoetios; Bahudaka, KutibratS, (KutT- 
caka), Hamsa and Paramahamsa. Some^ of 
them were Ky§na Parivrajakas ^ The Ajivikas 
are placed in a different category, their desorip> 
tion being the same as in Pah It may be 
noted that even in Go4§Ja’s doctrine, the AjivUca 
orders were distinguished from those of the 
Parivrajakas ®. 

A gradation of nittha or goals aimed at by 
the Tapasas, Paribbajakas and Ajivikas is 
suggested in the Awpapatiha Sutra, Buddha- 
ghosa’s Pa/parhcasMani, some of the later Upani- 
^ads as well as Go4aia’s doctrine of six AbMjdtas 
or grades of spiritual advancement. The six 
grades are described in terms of six colours as 
the Mack the blue {nlla), the red {lohita), 

the turmeric [halidda), the white {sukka), and the 
supremely white {paramamkka “). Correspond- 
ing to them we have mention of the foIlo-wing 
six grades in the Sarrmydsa Upanisad: atwa, 


I Aiipi^>Stika SUtra, aece, 76-81. 

* Ibid., Bee. 120. 

^ Digha, i, p. 54: ehinapoMicisa-^imaate, ehUnapadUfisa- 
Pcifibb^akasate, 

"* Berua in. I.S.Q., iii, p. 267f. _ 
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kutlcaka, hahudaha, ywmsa^ paTamahamsa and 
Mriydtltapffiramahamsa, aaniycma or aniyama. 
According to the Upanisads, the goal of 
the aMra {^kayiha) is Bhhrloka, that of the 
hu^Mlea {—nila) is Bhuvarloka, that of the 
hahudaha {s=lohita) is Svargaloka, that of 
thejumisa {=haUdda) is Tapoloka, that of the 
paramahamsa {^ssuhha) is Satyaloka, and that 
of Idle turiydtiMparamc^iCuipsa {=paramasuhha) 
IS Kaivalya. The tunyaMtapaa'amahamsa cul- 
minates as amdhuta. According to the Aupapd- 
tiha Siitra, the destiny of worldly men is Vana- 
mantra, that of the Vanaprastha Tapasas is 
the world of the Jyoti§i gods, that of the 
Paribbajakas is Brahmaloka, and that of the'' 
Ajivikas is Aoyutapada^. And according to 
Buddhaghosa, the goal of the Brahmanas is 
Brahmaloka, that of the Tapasas is Abhassaxa- 
loka, that of the Paribbajakas is Subhakinnaloka 
and that of the Ajivikas is Anantamanasa 

The various forms of penances (tapas, duk- 
ka^^akarika) constituted the external feature 
of their religious effort®, and the various modes 
of Yoga or JMna practised by them constituted 
its internal feature. In the Jatakas, many 
among the ancient’ hermits are said to have 
mastered the eight samapattis, each of them 
Tepi?esentmg a particular form of ecstasy or 

1 AttpapaUlca SHtra^ flec&. 70t 71, 74, 81, 120. 

^ pt. p« If Owlasttiftn Suirta. 
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hypnotic trance. The Ariyapa/rvyesana SvMa ^ 
and other ]?ali texts mention AlSrahalaraa andT' 
Uddakaramapntta as two great Yogis under 
whom the Buddha learnt the practice of Yoga, 
better Rajayoga, on his way from Rajagaha 
to Uruvela. While at tJruvela, he practised 
the hard penances and appanakajhanas ,(i.e, 
kumhhakas of Hathayoga) of the Aoelaka or 
Ajivika class of ascetics. ^ 

The common people who were the lay sup- 
porters of these various orders of hermits, 
ascetics and recluses, attached much importance 
to the austerities and believed in the infinite 

a 

possibilities of the Yoga practice ®. The popular 
•belief is that with the development of the 
sxtpernormal faculties, being one, the gifted man 
becomes many, having become many, becomes 
one again. He becomes visible or invisible at 
his sweet will, he can fly through air like 
birds on wings, can easily walk on water, 
as if on solid ground, and can easily go to 
the further side of a wall or rampart ^or 
hill, as if through air, feeling no obstruction. 
Even the sun and the moon he can touch and 
feel with his own hands. He can visit any place 
he likes, even the world of Brahma. For the 
seH-aitioulation and its effects through Yoga 


^ MajiMma, i, p. 160t’. 

» Rhys Davids, JMcHoguea of the. Bttddha, S.B.R,, ii, p. 208f. 
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or JMna,^ the popiilai- simhe was that of a clever’ 
'potter ma^g pots of any shape out of properly 
prepared clay 2. 

Thus the Yoga practice and miracle went 
together. In popular estimation the greater 
the psychic power, the superior was the Master. 
J^2^t as the wrestl^:^ in an arena meascrred! their 
strength with each other, so did the ascetics, 
and the contest was eagerly witnessed by the 
people. The S§ivatthl miracle performed by the 
Buddha was intended, to establish his superiority 
over the rest of the competitors in the field of 
psychic power. The question with the people 
who thronged to witness the performance was— 
who is the greater Yogi, the Buddha or tha 
Titthiyas ? ® The Ajlvikas claimed their third 
Titthafikara, Go^ala, as one of the three greatest 
Avadhutas in history \ The Jainas proclaimed 
that their last Titthankara, Mahavira, was the 
all-knowing and all-seeing Master, possessed 
of an infihite knowledge ®. They farther 
declared that in all postures of his body, the 
iiuprame inowle^e aijd viaion /lianadaasaaiam) 
were always present with him. Similarly the 


1 Keith, Bvddhiat pp, 30, 42, 43, 90, 119, etu,; Law, 

Oonoepts of SuddMem, Chap. VI. 

^^Digha, i, p. 78f.; Dial. B,, op. eft., p. 88f. 

>. Jdtaka, iv, p. 264f.; Mah^asiu, iii, p. 116. 

AAguttara, iii, p. 384; SkmoAgolavilSsiia, i, p. 16k 
s Maojlmm, i, p. 92f. ; La^, p. 43. 
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isiiaohists contended for the superiority of their 
Master over, all by the fact of his ;experience 
of the highest state of consciousness through 
the ninth aama/paUi called sa^Tia-vedayita- 
nirodha Among the Buddha’s immediate 
disciples, Moggallana was claimed to have 
occupied the foremost rank in respect of the 
possession of psychic power 

The man gifted with psychic power passed 
also as the man of wisdom, the greatest Yogi 
figuring sometimes as the greatest rationalist. 
The Samana-Brahmana period was indeed a 
period during which the religious experiences 
were sought to be rationalised. So we need 
aot be astonished at all that the bands of the 
wandering ascetics, Paribb&jakas and Samanas, 
appeared in the scene as great controversialists 
and disputants. The royal parks and gardens of 
the aristocrats were their halting places where 
they engaged themselves in serious discussions. 
The philosophical contest was no less an interest- 
ing occasion for the people than the miracle. 
Sometimes they talked so loudly that the place 
where they halted or resided became very 
much noisy like a fish market ®. We bear of 
a Tindukaoira or TinduEa garden which 


J MajjMma, i, p. a06. 

^ Aiijjfutfara, i, p. 23; Majjhirm, i, p. 261f.; E. J. Thoipas, 
Hietory o/ BuddMtit {Hhyu^ht, p. 62. 

Majjhima, ii, SalpiludSyi Siii>t%(NahA Cu}a), 
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resounded with the uproar of doctrines (samaya- 
”^avadaka)^^. To provide them T^th a fixed 
residence during the rains, their lay supporters, 
kings, queens, princes, courtiers and hankers, 
permanently dedicated the aramas to this or 
that particular order of Paribbajakas and 
Samanas. The result was that the dramas 
gradu^y became known as Paribbajaka-aramas, 
or converted into vihdras or monastic establish- 
ments. The mountain caves where they used 
to seek shelter during the rains, were likewise 
turned into lertm or cave-dwellings. 

The Saravana* near Sravasla was the place 
where the Ajivika leader, Ma^karl Gd4a.la, was 
bom of Parivrajaka parents. The Jetavana % 
on the south side of Savatthi was originally 
a private garden of Ik’ince Jeta, which was 
subsequently converted into a vihara by the 
banker, Anathapindika, for the Buddha and 
his disciples. The Pubbarama * or the garden 
on the east* side of the city was simflarly 
converted into a vihara by Vifiakha, daughter-in- 
law of the banker, Migara, and offered as 


1 This was tho famous gardon of queen Malbka m the suburb of 
Savatthi, provided at firsbwith one shed and subsequonfly with 
many ^eds to make aceommodations for the wfuidenng asoetios or 
reduses Digha, i, p. 178 

® B. 0. Law, fifroeosK m Indian Literature (Memoir A.S I , No. 60), 

p. 10. 

* 3 Una , p. 10 

* Ibid , pp. 10, 22-28. 
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* a .gift to the Buddhist Sahgha of all times and 
all quarter^. The Sahassambavang, ^ outside" 
the city of Palasapura became a Jaina residence 
during Mahavlra’s lifetime. The garden of 
the 6akya Nyagrodha near the city of Kapila- 
vatthu was transformed into a vihara and 
offered as a gift to the Buddha and his followers. 
The same as to the Mahavana ® near “Vesali 
and the Veluvana ® and Jivaka’s Mango -grove * 
near Rajagaha. A retreat for the Paribbajakas 
was built on the landed estate of Udumbarika- 
devi, not far from Rajagaha. Pavarika’s 
Mango-grove at Nalanda and the Gaggara tank 
at Campa, the capital of Anga, were famous as 
Jhalting places of the wandering ascetics and 
recluses; the places or sites that were attractive 
to this class of Indian rdigieux may be easily 
inferred from the two famous utterances of the 
Buddha, cited below: 

First, the Buddha, at the first sight of Uruvela, 
observed; ‘Pleasantly picturesque is this part 
of land. Delightful is the sight of grassy 
woodland. The river (Nerafijara) is flowing on 
in a glassy stream showing the bathing places 
with gradual descent of steps presenting a 
charming landscape, and affording glimpses into 


1 Vvasagadaaao, ed. by Hoeunle, Chaps. IV-VII. 

® Lav, Some Kfoiriya Tribea of Ancient India, p. 46f. 
® IiaV) B^'agriha in jfndent IMcraMre, pp. 11-12. 

' '* Ibid,, pp. 12-13. 
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the neighbouiing hamlets, easy of access. I'his 
-tmust he the fitting place for the scion of a noble 
race strenuously striving after the highest 
attainment \ ’ 

Secondly, the Btiddha’s happy reminiscences 
of the sites at Rajagaha are vividly recorded 
thus in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta: ‘Delight- 
ful" is"' Rajagaha, delightful is the Gijjhakuta 
mountain, delightful is the Gotama Nigrodha, 
delightful is the Corapapata, the Sattapanniguha 
on a side of the Vebhara mountain, the Sappa- 
sondika-slope in Sitavana, the Tapodarama, 
the Veluvana Kalandaka-nivapa, the Mango- 
grove of Jivaka, and the MaddakuCschi Deer 
Park. ^ 

There varily I dwelt at Rajagaha in the 
Sattapanna cave on one side of the Vebhara 
mountain. There verily I dwelt at Rajagaha 
on Kalasila on a side of the Isigili mountain’. 
So on and so forth 

It may be> noted that the Kalasila waP the 
very rook on which the Jaina recluses could be 
seen practising austerity in a standing posture 
from dawn to dusk 


1 Mc^hima, i, pp. 186-1^7; MahSmtatm, li, p. 123f.; ZaKUmstara 
(Mitra’a ed.), p. 311; Baruo. QayS and BuddJuigayS, pp. 103, 162. 

® pigha, ii, p. 116f. ; Law, BSoagriha in Ancient Literature (Memoir 
A,S.I., No. 58), p. 7f. The Theraihengaffta eontama sanaa® re- 
.n mimaoesLces. 

® Majjhima, i, p. 92. 
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' In the opinion of D. R. Bhandarkar, the 
ancient rsis were not aggressive propagators of- 
their faith As distinguished from them, the 
Paribbajakas and Samanas actively propagated 
the same amongst all classes of people. The 
happy result of it was that already by the time of 
Piyadasi-Asoka almost the whole of India was 
Aryanised or Hinduised by them, the Salnanas 
and the Brahmanas®. They were the peqple 
who prepared the ground for the vigorous 
B'addhist missionary work, organised during 
the latter part of the reign of Asoka, Before 
that time the spread of Buddhism was restricted 
more or Ifess to the confines of Majjhimadesa ®. 
^nd yet the missionary zeal which enabled 
Buddhism to become a great civilising influence 
in the world, lay in the epoch-making utterance 
of the Buddha with which he urged his very 
first batch of advanced disciples to go forth in 
all directions' and preach the new message of 
the Dhamma, not two of them following the 
same direction, for the good and happiness of 
many, himself taking the lead in the matter"*. 

In carrying on this noble mission, some of the 
hermits, ascetics and recluses had to play the 


\ 1 Bhaadorkar, OarmicJioel Leotwes, 1918, p. 17. 

3 Asoka’s R,E., xiii; Baraa, Qaya and BuddkagayS, i, p. 262v 
> KathaocUthu, i, 3; IJS.Q., vu (1931), p. 368. 

* Vinaya Mahdii)agga:‘^araifta,bhikkhave, cdnkatiibahuJanahiiSya *■ 
btthniganasuldiaya', etc. 
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r6le of martyrs. The Jatakas and Kautilya’s ' 
^rthaidsPra record just a few typical instances 
of martyraom suffered in the past. Ajjuna, 
king of the Kekayas, caused annoyance to the 
sage, Gotama. Dandaki, king of Dapdaka, 
insulted Kisavaccha, the guileless ascetic. King 
Mejjha ill-treated Matahga, the far-famed sage. 
Thd Andhaka-Venhu youths of Dvaravati 
roughly handled Kanha-Dipayana and ulti- 
mately put him to death. Kalabu, king of 
Benares, tortured an aacetio who was a preacher 
of patience and forbearance. Nalildra (or Nah- 
kera), king of Kalihga, cut the body of an 
ascetic into pieces and offered his limbs to dogs 
to devour. In one instance, a king pierecd 
a harmless ascetic with an arrow under the' 
misapprehension that he stood in his way 
as iU-luok and spoiled his game. Even in 
historical times, the Buddha’s great disciple 
and powerful popular preacher, MoggaUana, 
was surrounded and killed by brigands (alleged 
to have "been employed by his rivals in other 
sects). 

There were two effective ways of checking the 
tyrants and sinners: the pronouncemenf of a 
curse and the invention of the stories of terrible 
sufferings in different purgatories. But the 
Indian ascetics also invented the stories of 
a happy and glorious life in different heavens 
to induce the people to lead a moral and piops 
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life/ The early Jaina and Buddhist texts are 
full of vivid pictures of purgatories and. 
paradises. 'According to the Bdfmyaija, in 
order to prevent disturbances to the sacrifices 
in. the asranaas, caused by the aboriginal tribes, 
the hermits and sages had to seek occasionally 
the aid of the princes and warriors for an armed 
protection. But left to themselves andr- deter- 
mined to remain non-violent and non-harming, 
they had to make patience, forbearance, etc., 
arvirtue of necessity. 

The account of Mahavira’s early wanderings 
in the country of La^ha in the J^ca/rdnga Sutra 
shows that the rude inhabitants of the place 
used to set dogs with the cry of chucchu upon 
the ascetics when they were found near their 
localities But as borne out by the reminis- 
cences of Mahhvira and the Buddha, the 
mischief-makers whom the lonely ascetics had to 
reckon with were the cowherds (gopalakh) who 
madg practical jokes on them 2. 

The doctrinal basis of various stories of heaven 
and hell was the widely current popular belieHn 
paraloka or life hereafter. The doctrine of 
Karma was founded on this very belief. So 
much stress was laid upon„the betterment of 
human existence in the life to come that the 


^ Iie3rciing» i, 8,^-4. 

Ibid.t 18,3—10; MalhS^Qm&ada Sutta, Magjhmia, i, p, 79. 
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general impression among the people of th.e 
^Buddha’s ^ime was that religion yas needed 
for furthering the worldly interest only. It 
was from this impression that Irin g Ajatasattu 
of Magadha was led to have interviews with the 
contemporary religious teachers for enlighten- 
ment on the question as to the possibility of 
the immediate fruit of religious life in the present 
existence. In the Sama/m^Jiala and other 
suttas, we read that the contemporary religious 
teachers whom he waited upon gave answers 
that were not to the point. He then saw 
the Buddha who satisfied him with a relevant 
answer. The Buddha’s arguments went to 
establifth that religion, if rightly and earnestly- 
practised, was of immense service to men and 
•'vomen in the present world, its primary 
function being to improve the personal, family, 
social, economic, moral, intellectual and spiritual 
status of them by showing them the path of 
deliverance ftbm bondage in all its degrees' and 
forms. ^ 

In corroboration of the drift of the Buddha s 
reply, we may note that Indian religions of 
the age encouraged various works of social 
piety, e.g., construction of roads and bridges, 
T>lH,TitiT>g of shade trees, excavation of 'tanks, 

Jjfing of wells, laying out of fruit gardens. 


i, p. 60 f. 

Tfi 
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^ supply of drinking water at suitable places for 
the thirsty, travellers and beasts, opening 
charity halls, supply of medicinal roots, fruits, 
leaves and herbs, maintenance of public 
granaries and storehouses as provisions against 
famine and starvation, etc. The voice was 
raised against the servitude of men and women, 
the slave-trade was prohibited among fho fol- 
lowers and the manumission of slaves .was 
encouraged. The religious orders of the Samanas 
a'dmitted even the slaves and Suddas into their 
fold and proved that given a chance, a barber 
like Upali could occupy a foremost rank among 
the elect.* 

r The door of higher religious life was also kept 
open to the women of all social grades and ranks, 
nay, even to the fallen women, some of who"?"^' 
made their mark in history by their ohanged life. 

By preaching the doctrine of AMTrisa, the 
religions brought about a change in the art of 
cooking and items of food. They pCTsistently , 
sought to create a social order based on 
cordiality, fellow-feeling and love. The vi- 
gorous religious propaganda carried on during 
the period went to mitigate and humanise the 
most rigorous and barbarous laws The 
religions served to improve the moral tone and^ 
taste of society. The Buddhist Vinaya cp^ 


1 i, p. 87, 
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Abbhntadhammas, 270 
Abhaya, priooe, 167 
Abbldhamma, 267 
Abbijatas (grades of 
spiriiiHal advaneement), 


Ahawa^aveda, 246 
AhetuvSda, 110 
AHcobatra, 37, 38, 97 
AblmsS, dootrme of, 242 
Abivatabaroga, 173 


Aoobutapadi, 199 
Aoelakas, 222, 223, 226, 227, 
232 

AoiraTail, 6, 11, 23, 26, 46, 
132 

Acrobats, 177, 179 
kotora, profeaaiotial, 179 
Aoyutapada, 231 
l^dhariyae, 201, 263 
<«»lbicobatra, 37 
Ihikakka, 22 
^ihipafi (iaaara), 169 
\'bogaiiga, 39 
'J-yatmavidya, 266, 266 
lanistan, 17. 
latantra, 269 

^ hakaraka (officer fixing 
prices of ooiumodfties^ 

^^papura, 39 

iM^deva, 101 

Aggibutta (oblations to 
Ot fire), 206 
(Vgnates, 146, 147 
n, loulture, 164, 177 
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Aboganga, 39 
Aitareyas, 201 
Aiyangar, S. K., 78 
Ajapatha, 71 ' 

Ajatasattn, 123, 124, 13t 
136, 137, 138, 169, 16£ 
241 

Ajita Kesakamball, 223, 22; 

226, 274 
Ajitavati, 26 

Ajiuna, 96, 96, 99, 101, 19f 
239 

AfeiriyavadS, 110 
Alddianam (ballad rerita 
tion), 261 

Akkbarappabbeda, 247, 24 
AbkharikA (game of gaessin 
at letters), 277 
A^ska, 78, 108 
A[irak&lama, see Alars 
kalAma. 

Alasanda, 68, 69, 83 . 
Albenini, 16 
Alexandria, 83 -> 

A^llababad, 23 
Allakappa, 34, 67, 128, 134 
Alma fiouses, ITf 
Amarakaptaka hillB, 79 
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Affliiiiako^a, 81 
Amariivatl, 18 ^ 
Amai&vikkhepaka, 226 
AmbagSima, 63 
Ambalatithika, 49 
ArabapaB, 167, 272 
Ambassadors, 165 
Amba{>tha3, 160 
Anathapipdika, 176, 176, 
236 

Anatomy, 260 
AnaTT^ti, 172 
Aidhaka, 108, 114, 271 
Andbakas, 86, 103, 113, 114, 
115, 142 

Andhakavc|;bu, 103, 239 
Andhakavi^nn, 101 

Andhapnia, 79, 114 
Andhra, 108, 116 
AndhrA, 113 

Anga, 19, 20, 24, 32, 33, 34, 
60, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
130, 136, 166, 220, 236, 

<Afiga, 117 

'■^Aga-Magodha, 70, 120 
Aigas, 117, 118, 247, 267 
AAgirasa, 147 
AAguIimAIa, 272 
Aigxttarapa, 60 
AnIkatthA (sentinels}, 178 
AlijanAdevl, 102 
Afijanapabbata, 6 
Afijanavana, 31 
AAkura, 101 ' 

Annsfbhara, 223 / 


AnomA, 24, 64 
Anotatta lake, 6, 10, 11, 63* 
Antaravedi, 20 
Antarapa^ (godowns), 169 
Antarikkhaoara (those in the 
finnament), 198, 199 
Antevaais (resident papda), 
287 

AnupiyA, 64 - ’ 

Anuvindakas, 109 
Anuvyakhyanas (glcJtees), 
260 

Anuvyafijanas, 266 
Aparagaya, 48 
AparagodAna, 2, 9 
Aparagoyana, 2 
Aparanta, 2, 16, 18, 67, 73, 

m 

Aparantakas, 111 
Aparasela, 78, 114 
Apothecaries, 151 
Appapakajhanas, 232 
Appraisers, 162 
Arabian Sea, 4, 67 
Arakan OoMt, 188 
Arantnka, 36 » 

Archers, 169 , 

Arehery, 169, 268 
Arohiteots, 162, 166, 179 
ArdhamAgadhl, 226, 204,266 
Arindama, 121 

Arithmetio (ganikA, . 

sainkhAna), 246, 248, 260, 
Arrow-Tnakers (oApakArA), 
178, 179 -* 

.■^rthaAAstra (soienoo of 
■> polity), 249 
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Artists (TU.paidaikkh§>}, 178 
■’Araga, Mng^lOS, 116 
Arupaljrahuas, 199 
Axj'andom, 215 
Aryans, 139 
Asoetios, six grades of: 
Itura, 230 
Baliudak5, 230, 231 
iSamSa, 230, 231 
EntibratS. (Eutioaka), 
*230, 231 

FaramahatpsS, 230, 231 
TurlygfUtaparamahaipsa, 
231 
Asi, 42 
Asikni, 98 
Asitafijana, 100 
A4makas, 107, 

AAoka, 16, 76, 78, 82, 106, 
112, 113, 114, 116, 116, 
119, 238 

Asaaka.19,34,108,114,116, 

130 

Assakapji^a, 2 
Assakas, 107 • 

Assakenn^, 107 
Assamukha, 10 
Assapura, 60, 120 
Astaka, pn, 262 
Astrologers, 162 
Astrology, 246, 247,^249, 
260, 266 

Astronomers, 166 
Astronomy, 246, 247, 249, 
250, 266 

Asniabbavana, 2 
Asnras, 200, 201 
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A^vaj^otia, 272 
A^vakaa, lOH 

Alvamedha (horae-Bacrifloe), 
205 

AtavioorS (oriminal tribes 
living in forests), 173 
Athabba^aveda, 247 
Atharvapaveda, 246, 260 
Atharvangirasas, 260, 261 
Atharvaveda, 247 
Atta (soul), 224 
Atthaka, oountiy, 106 
Atthaka, king, 106 
Ajitjiaka, ^i, 147, 262 
Atthakola, 123 
A^tliaku]ak&, 123 
AtthaiulikS., 172 ^ 

Aftbidhopana (washing the 
bones of the dead), 193 
AvadbOta, 231 
Avanti, 19, 22, 34, 74, 101 
104, 106, 120, 134, 136 
18S 

AvaoHs, 103, 104, 106, 107 
108 

Aviruddhakas, 198 
Aviwa, 32 

Ayodhya, 23, 43, 100, 131 
132, 216, 219 
Ayojjha, 100, 131, 132 
Abhassaraloka, 231 
AcSicadaiS, 268 * 
/Adiccabandhn, 127 
Adipnruf»>, 122 
, Sdityas, 146 
Adrakailpa, 34, 67 
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a^ma, 256, 267, 260, 264, 
267 

Sjivikas, 198, 200,226,227, 
230, 231, 232, 233, 260, 
266, 266 
ikasaga6g&, 11 
Aliasattlia, 198, 199 
llabhi, 32, 43 
£}S}iajia, 193 
£i8itakS.l&ma, 232, 234 
£}aTaka, 68 
AJaTi, 32, 68, 136 
Ai^akasuaiina, 193 
lodliraB, 113, 114 
indlirakas, 113 
Angeyaa, 117 
Apaiiias (shops), 180 
Apastamba, 268 
Aiyfivarta, 5, 12 
Afia (Hope), 204 
A^Sdhaeena, 37 
Atura, 230 
Avattag^^i 11 
Ayurveda, 240, 269, 260 

Babbara, 68, 71, 72, 86 
Babyloma, 186 
Baotriaa Greeks, 83, 84, 101 
BahalagaAg&, 11 
BahudaJc&, 230 
BlbukS, 22 
B&bumatl, 22 
B5hv7oas,'201 
BairSt, 76 
Baladeva, 101, 198 
Bilakalopal&ra, 39, 41" 
BaUad-reoitecs, 162, 165, 179 


Baadhnp6d5>paoo6, 146 
Badga, vide Va^. 

Bankers, 176 
Banking facilities, 191 
Barbara, 67, 84, 86 
Barbers, 141, 177, 178 
BarS^si, 21, 24, 34, 129 
Barbftrioum, 72 
Bareilly Diet., 37 *■ 
B&rhadratbapura, 1 10 
B6rhadraihaa, 120 
BarupSi, 42 
Barygaua, 76, 112 
Basket-makers (nalaklra), 
178, 179 

Baskets (pitakas), 267 
Bath-attendants, 177, 178 
Bathers (inalamajiaiia8am&), 
151 

BaudhSyana, 20 
BSvarl, the ohaplaiii, 167, 

168, 218, 219, 283 
Bavharijjas, 201, 263 
Bay of Bengal, 4 
Beef-eating, ^11 
Beggars, 177 

Belat)(iba elan, 224, 226 r 
Belaltha family, 224 
Benares, 112, 123, 129, 180, 

169, 186, 188, 216, 217, 
21^ 239, 279, 281 

Berat, 106 
Berbai, 188 
Besarh, 62 
Besnagar, 84 
Besyngeitai, 188 
B!hadd6sana, 209 
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Bhaddiya, SO 
Bhadrftsana^ 209 
Bhadraiva, 9 
Biiagalpur, SO 
Bhagavftnpnr, 56 
Bhagga, 133 
Bhagga-Earnsas, 109 
Bl^as, 32, 34, 39. 110, 
i24,l34 

Bhaggavagotta, 222 
Bhigirathi, 23, 37, 73 
Bha^athi-Oa&ga, 23, 35 
Bhagu, 147, 262 
Bhakti, 196, 203 
Bltalloka, 109 

Bhandarkar, D, E,, 104, 
131, 238 

BhSradv&ja, 147, 262 
Blxarahaviisa, 1 
Bharata, 14, 104, 118, 129, 
216 

BbSiratavaraa, 3, 4, 8, 9, 13, 
14, 121, 216 
Bh&rgava family, 223 
Bhargayas, 11% 

Bhani, 111 

BharukaGolta, 111, 112, 187 
Bhaaamaggam, 248 
Bhatiya, king, 120, 166 
Bhatjiya, 119, 120 
BhayanavSeis, 199, 20fi 
Bhesakalavana, 32, 33 
HbjUas, 141 
Bhtlsa, 26, 76, 109 
Bluma, king, 87, 106, 215 
BHmaratha, king, 106 
Bhiru,lll 


Bhinikaocha, 111 
Bkoganagara, 63 
I Bhoja, 73, 106 
Bhojaputtas, sixteen, 106, 
107 

Bhojakas, 106, 173 
Bhopal, 26, 76 
Bhpgu, 262 

Bhrgukacoha, 74, 76, 111 
Bhnmmas (terieatiial), 198, 
199 

Bhhrloka, 231 
Bhntagana Mt., 63 
BhutavidyS, 250 
Bhnvarloka, 231 
Bias, 69 
Bihar, 49, 61 
Bihar-Saiif-Nawodah, 49 
Bimhisara, 49, 87, 111, 119, 
120, 123, 136, 136, 161, 
166, 167, 280 
Bindns&ialake, 10, 12 
Biology, 260 
Bird-oatohing, 182 
Birdpur Estate, 66 , 

Birds, diSerent spedes, 66, 
183 

Blacksmiths, 141, 178, 179 
Bloch, J., 47 
Bodhayana, 268 
Bodhi, prince, 110 
Bogra, 60 

Bones, Washing the, 193 
rBotany, 260 
Bouting 171 

i^ow-makers (uBok5x&), 178, 
i 179 
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Bo-ftoca 178 

Brahma, 146, 197, 199, 203, 
232 

Brahmabandhu (Brahma’a 
favourite), 163 
Brahmadatta, 98, 108, 118, 
119, 120, 129, 130, 131 
Brahmaloba, 231 
Brahmana-oani^ala, 152 
Breihma^maba&alaa, 161, 
176 

Br^ma^ Paiivrajakas, 230 
Brahmanas, 139, 142, 148, 
130, 161, 162, 153, 164, 

136, 168, 161, 162, 163, 
174, 178, 480, 201, 213, 
231, 238 

Bf-ahmaputra, 64 
Brahmaraideaa, 21 
Biahmar^is, 216 
Brahmavarta, 67 
Brahmavidya, 250 
BrahmaviMias, four, 218 
Earuna, 218 
Metta, 2l8 
Mudita, 218 
Upekkha, 218 
Biahmayoui hill, 26, 47 
Bihadratha, 119, 121 
Bridges, constniotlon of, 171 
Broach, 111 

Buddha, 120, 121, 126, 126, 
127, 126, 131, 132, 136, 

137, 138, 162, 212, 213,' 
220, 226, ^3, 236, ,236, 
238, 239', 241 

Buddhadatta, IT, 114 


Buddhaghosa, 33, 36, 67, 
93, 114, 116, 147, 176,' 
230, 231 

Buddhakhotta, 289 
Buddhasasanaip, 246 
Buffalo-fights, 171 
BuHb, 34, 128, 134 
Bufl-fights, 171 
Bundelkhand, 40 
Burglars (aaudtucbedaka), 
172 

Burma, 187 

Butchers (goghStahas), 161 

Cakkavatti (overlord), 16, 
121, 169 

CalondaT-makere, 162 
Camdapannatti, 274 
Cammakara (leather- 

■workers), 140, 178 
Cammasatakas, 222 
Camoje, 86 

Camp5, 21, 24, 34, 47, 60, 
118, 119, 161, 186, 236 
Canokya, 169" , 

Caficu, a kind of famine, 
172 

CandahhagS, 6, 70, 73 
Candadeva, 101 
Candagntta, 128, 172 
Candlia-haddipS'U, 141 
Canclalas, 140, 141, 193 
Candapajjota, 104, 105, 

135, 166, 168 
Candragnpta, 169 
Ckhki, 181 
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Capakara (arrow-makers), 

' 178 , 

Cape Comorin, 187 
Caravfm merohants, 70, 184 
Carpenters (taochakS), 160, 
178, 179 

Carriage-builders, 179, 

Caste system, 192 
Castor, 182 
Cattle, 224 
Cattle-breeders, 162 
Cattle-breeding, 164 
CSitabbedS (fonr vadas], 
248 

Catuma, 56 

Catnyamasamvara, 226 
Caumo]ee, 85 
Cavalry, 171 

Oave-dweUings (lenas), 236 
Caves, 222 

Cedi, 110, 120, 121, 216 
Cedis, 129, 133, 134 
Cellana, 123 
Oe(aka, 123, 136 
Cetaputtt, 133 • 
Cetirattha,‘40 
Ceti, 116, 120, 133 
Chaddanta lake, 6, 66 
Chanda (metre), 246, 266 
Obandasa (prosody), 249, 
263 

Chandavas, 201, 263 
ChUndogyafl, 201 
Ch(ftidokas, 201, 263 
Chariot-drivers, 156, 178 
Charioteers, 171 
Charsada, 72 


Chathagiri, 28 
Chatravati, 5)7 
Chattapatha, 71 
Chavachad^aka (oorpse- 
throwors), 140 
Chenab, 73, 98 
Cheras, 116 
Chioaoole, 79, 116 
China, 177 

Chotanogpur hills, 69 
Ohryse Chora, 188 
CSnarattha, 178, 188 
Chaos, 80 
Ciratas, 85 
Cis-Sutlej States, 17 
CSta (funeral pyre), 193 
ignidagdh&, 193 
Anagnidagdha, 193 
Citrakfi-ta, 12, 64 
Citta, 176 
Cleisoboia, 103 
Clerks (inpadakkha), 178 
doth merchants (dussika), 
178, 179 
Cock-fights, 171 
Cognates, 146 
Coins, 190 

Addhakahapana, 190 
M^mSsaka, 190 
A^bapada, 190 
Chiet medium of ex- 
change, 190 
Copper, 190 * 

r Gold, 190 

Kahapana, 159, 190, 192 
’Kakaj^uka, 190 
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PSda., 190 
Rokkha, 190 , 
saver, 100 
Suvaij^ia, 190 
Coja ooimtry, 114 
Colas. 113. 115 
CoUeotois of alma, 162 
Comb-makera, 179 
Comets, 200, 263 
Commenaality, 145 
Commerce, 177 
Co^eeveram, 78 
Commbium, 146 
Conveyancing (mudda), 249 
Cooks (eapika), 177, 176 
Cora, different kinds of, 
172 

Ooraje^jlia (ring-leader), 173 
Corapapata, 48, 173, 237 
Coromandel Coast, 78 
Corpse-burners, 179 
Corpse-throwers, 140 
Cotton, 182 

Council, SHi'st Buddhist, 138 
» Second Buddhist, 
138 

Valabld, 267 
Gmifmiss, W, 137, 

179, 192 

Cowherds (gopftlakg,), Ui, 
240 

Cow-killing, 211 
Cowry Shells (slppikani), 190^ 
Craftsmen (sippika), 151 
Criminal justice, 171 ' ' 
Oiuainal tribes, 173 

r 


Culapi Brahmadatta, ting 
98 

Culla-Hunavanta, 4 
CuUakdMga, 116 
Candadvola, 48 
CundatIMa, 42 
CandavUa, 42 
Cutoh, 74, 111 

Daddarapura, 120 
DadhivShana, 118 
DaivSv^dhas, 103 
Dakkh{p>ko 6 ala, 44 
Bakhhipagiri, 49, 169 
Dakkbinamadhurd, II 3 
Dakkhinapafloala 
BaksinapadloSla. 
DakkhinSpatha, 73, Tj, 104 , 
107, 116, 184 
Bakjinapa&o&la, 97 
Bak^inatya, 6, 12, 16, ig 
Balbhyas, 68 
Balkisor, 60 
Bamila, 78, 271 
Bamilarati^ha, 114 
Bamijas, 83, 113, 116 
Banoers, 170 
Banoing girls, 177, 17® 
Ban^a, 106, 239 
Bandald, king, 106, llg, 239 
Baijd^^a, IO6 
Bantapuia, 79, 116 , 116 
Bappapa, 209 
Darada, 67 
B4rakatikioeh5r, 269 
Barbhanga District, 
Baripatiuir, 71 
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Bams, king, 87 
"^Darpaija, 209 
Basan, 109 ^ 

Basa:^^ country, 109 
Basan^S, river, 100 
Baean^, 109 
Baiaratka, 132 
Ba^ar^a, 216 
Bag&r:Dn.bhadra, 216 
Bead, dispoeal of the: 
al&haua, 193 
amakasus&na, 193 
sivathika, 193 
Beooan, 116 
Beer Park, 42 
Besaka, 61, 60 
Bespised olaasea, five, 140 
Bevadaha, 65 
Bevadhammikaa, 195 
Bevagahbha, 100, 102, 164 
BevakI, 100, 102 
Bevaa, three clasees: 
Sanunutideva, 197 
tJpapattidevS, 197 
ViauddhidevS, 197 
Bevasabha, 73, 74 
BbvavatikarS, 196 
Bevavidya (etymology), 260 
Bevayajanavidya, 260 
Bhanuna, 194, 238, 267 
Bbanimakathikas, 286* 
Bhammaniltiaka, 167 
Bhanunaaenapatis, 212 
Bbammasoka, 138 
Bhanabhfiti, 168 
Bhanakataka, 78 


Bbanafijaya Koravya, 99, 
146 

Bhanafijaya Setfhi, 176 
BhanapalagSrma, 42 
Bhanuiveda (military or 
archery aoienoe), 249, 268 
Bhanu^oti, 13 
Bhatara^a, 118, 129, 200, 
240 

BhravamadhyamSdik, 38 
Blgha-karayapa, 137, 169, 
261 

iBighanakha, 223 
BisSkaka (flight of orowa), 
187 

Biaakumaras (qparter-goda), 
200 

Biaampati, 157 
Biaoipline, 267 
Bona, 23 

Boor-keepers (dovarika), 
178 

Bov/ry, 176 
Brama( pekkha), 171 
Drain deaners (samlhika), 
178 

Braupadi, 96 
Dravi^a, 113 

Dream portents (supinam), 
243 

Dropastflpa, 67 
Bppadvati, 36 
Dr?^v5da, 267 
(Druggists, 161, 166 
Drags, 188 
l5rahyas, 86 
Brupada, 168 
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Duels, 171 

Dukkaira>karM,,^a form of 
ponanoo, 231 

DmnmuKha, king, 87, 97, 
122, 216 

DussikS. (cloth merchants), 
178, 179 
DutaiS, 166 

Duties, exemption from the 
payment of, 174 
Duyyodhana, 121 
Dva>rak&, 86, 102 
Dv&avati, 102, 132, 167, 
216, 239 
DvankeSvari, 69 
Dyers (tajakSra), 178, 179 
Dyuastio list of the kings in 
<thfi Puilnas, 138 

Darthquakes, forecasts of, 
248 

Daatern Turkistan, 88 
Doonomio conditions, 139 
et aeq. 

Ddicbs of Afioka, 113 
Ekadandikas, 202 
EkanSiIa, 49, 159 
Ekapadikamaga, 219 
Ekasfilakatinduka, 46 
Ekasa^akas (one-garment 
men), 222 

Ekayana ,(Path of purity), 
260 

Elephant, four kinds of, 65 
Elephant iSders (ha^thS- 
roha), 178 


Elephant trainers (hatthi- 
paia), 178, 18 ^ 

Emblems, eight, 208 
Embryology, 260 
Epidemics, 173 
Erakaooha, 109 
Etiquette, law of, 243 
Etymology, 250 
Exchange, medium of, 19^0 
Exegesis (nirutta), 246, 262 
Exorcism, 262 " 

Famine, three kinds of: 
Oaflou, 172 
SaJSkavrtti, 172 
Svetaathi, 172 
Farmers, 162, 155, 160, 170 
Farokhahad Diet., 37 
Fences, 181 

Festive sowing (mangala 
vappa), 169 
Fibre crops, 182 
Fiok, Richard, 161, 164 
Fighters, 178 
Fighting units, 178 
Fine arts, 250 
Fishermen, 141 
Fodder-suppliers, 179 
Foot-soldiers, 178 
Fortune-tellers, I6l 
Fowl^s, 140 

Fuel-suppliers (katthah^ra), 
178,179 

Qaggara tank, 60, 236 
Qahapati, 174, 176, 177, 213 
@ahapati-mahasalas, 176 
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Gfimabhojaka (village head- 
man), 183 

GSmaghatauora (plunderera 
of villages), 172 
Gan&khjsttaa (cultivable 
lands), 181 
Game : 

AMdiarika, 277 
G&^adbaras, 211 
GaparajSiS, 135 
Gazidak, 26, 64 
GattdakI, 46 

GandhabbS (music), 248 
Gandhabbaveda (soienoe of 
music), 260 

GandbamSdana, 9, 12, 62, 82 
Gandbapura, 48 
Gandb&ra, 19, 67, 83, 86, 
97, 109, 116, 120. 122, 
186, 216, 280 
Gandbfira.visaya, 72 
Qandbarvaveda (science of 
musio), 249 

Gandhika (perfumers), 178 
Ganga, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 17. 
73. 186 " 

^nges, 37, 100, 121, 122, 
" 129, 136, 136, 214, 229 
Gangetic Valley, 34 
GaniM (prostitutes), 168, 
176, 192 

Gapivijja (Aritbmetic7, 274 
Gaya, 22, 46, 220, 221 
G%y5, river, 220 
Gayakbetta, 110, 206, 220 
Gayasura, 26, 47, 48 
GayS.^4t 26 


Geuerala, 165 
Geology, 260 
G63rya, 269*^ 
Gbanaselapabbata, 76 
Gbatapajjidlta, 101 
Ghogra, 25 
Gbosaka, 166 
GboBitarS,ma, 39 
Gbo^mnkba, 261 
GMvinaya (grhlvinaya), 
268 

Gijjbafcuta, 27, 28, 237 
Ginger, dry, 182 
Giribbaja, 48, 120 
Giriyek, 29 
Gxtam&rga, 262, 265 
GodSvari, 77, io7, 108, 113, 
218, 219, 283 

Gogbatakas (butchers), 161 
Gomata-Kaudara, 31 
Gonaddba, 74 
Gopa-napitam, 141 
Gopas, 161 
Goradhagiri, 27 
Gorakhpur, 26 
Qoratbagiri, 27, 47 ' 

Go^ala, 224, 230, 233, 260 
Gotama mountain, 63 
Gotama-golta, 146 
Gotta, 148, 147, 222 
Gotama, 146 
Kaflbayana, 146 
Vasettha, 126, d46 
. Yuddhitthila, 146 
Gova^dbana, 100 
■QoVbrnjnent, form of: 
Monarchical, 183 
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QUgarohioal, 124, 163 
Bepublican, 124, 163 
Tribal, 163 
Govinda, 123, 167 
Graioes, four Indian, 204 
Grammar (Vyakara^), 246, 
247, 263, 264 

Granaries, pabllo, 171, 242 
Grass-cutters, 179 
Gtrdhrakuta, vide Gij jbakdta. 
QrMvinaya, 268 
Guilds (pugas), 142, 170 
Gwffllior, 114 

Had^ipas, 141 
Haihayas, 104, 106 
Haamavatapati, 12 
Bjbimavatavar^a, 80 
£Bi1iddhjk&ni, 176 
HaUa, 136 
Hanisa, 230 
HarikautS, 10 
Harikaatanadisurl, 12 
Harisepb, 216 
Harivarfa, 3, 9, 62 
„ Hastii^pura, 36, 94, 97, 133, 
216 

Ha^ayoga, 232, 266 
HattharobH (eleplunt 

riders), 178 

Hatthipala (elephant 

traineis), 178 
Hattbipura, 120 
Hazaribagh, 48 
Helmet-'wearers, 178 
Hemakh^pafvata, 3, 9,' 63 * 
He^ts, 216, 216. 217 


Hierarohy, 199, 200, 201 
Highway robbers (pantha-*^ 
gh6taoorSp), l'r2 
HiinEcala, 6 
Himalaya, 6, 8, 123 
Himavanta, 5, 63 
Hlnaj&tis, five, 140 
Hamsippas (low trades), 140 
Hihgulapabbata, 6 -• * 

Hihgulatula, 6 
Hirafifiavati, 26 
Hira^iyadfnga, 10 
Homa, 206 
Hopkins, 72, 202 ^ 
Horse-saorifioe (adramedha), 
206 

Hotsos of diverse breeds, 
65 

Hotel keepers, 178 
Household servants (pes- 

sika), 178 

Human-sacrifice (purisa- 
medha), 205 

Hunters (luddakasamS), 
140, 161 
Hyderabad, 18 
Hydraotes, 69, 92 
Hyphasis, 92 

IcohSinangala, 46 
lochSnankaJa, 161 
Ikshvaku, 122, 125 
H&v^avar^, 3, 62 
Inda, 197, 201, 203 
Indakuta, 29 
Indapatta, 35, 93, 94, 99 
I^dasSla^a, 29, 30 
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Indian ocean, 187 
Jndraprastlm, 36 
Indus, 70 
Infant dealing, 259 
Inscription — 

Barabar Hill-oave, 27 
Barhut, 67 
Barbut gateway, 168 
Behistun, of Darius, 87 
Besnagar Garu^ Pillar, 
84 

’ Brahmi, 60 ‘ 
Hathignmplia, 27, 44> 

106. 115 ' 

Junaga^li Bock, 84, 112 
Nag&rjunikopda, 79, 85 
Ionia, 83, 187 
rnivHitf, €& 

[rubbeda, 247- 
Isadhara, 2 
l^ana, 203 
Isid4sl, 272 
IsigiliMt.,27,237 
Xsipabbajja, 213, 217 
Isipatana, 33, 42 
Issattbas ^soldieis), 156 
Isukara, 36 

Itlhasa, 245, 246, 247, 248, 
260, 266 

Itihasa-Puiapa, 260, 263, 
256, 283 
Itivuttaka, 269 
Ivory-workers, 179 

Jacobi, H., 139, 274 
,JaIapatIiakainmik3>, 183 
Jambavatl, 102 


Jambu river, 7, 9, 10, '62 
Jambudvipa, 1, 3, 7, 9, 13, 
42.68,77,80.93,102,139. 
181, 186, 196 
Jambugama, 53, 54 
Jambnsan^, 7 
Jambuvana, 7 
Janaka, 122 
Janakapura, 53 
Janamejaya, king, 87 
Jannupatba, 71 
Ja^usBopi, 161 
Jaraaandba, 121 
Jataka — 

AMtti, 114 
Apappaka, 184 
Assaka, 108 . 

Bamca, 185 

Bbaddasala, 126, 180, 13V 
Getiya, 120, 133 
Gtta-Sambbuta, 282 
CuUakaiinga, 108 
Dasaratha, 132, 169 
Devadbamma, 197 
Dbumakari, 95 
Dummedha, 130 
Ekapappa, 124 
Gandhara, 123 
Ghata, 100, 101 
EaMgabodhi, 116 
EumbhakSra, 37, 9*7, 214 
EupSla, 6, 6 
Kusa, 126 
MahSsatasoma, 160 
MabSummagga, 102 
jliladupapi, 166 
Mngapakkha, 214 
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Nandiyamjga, 132 
.Phandana, 160 
Sambhava, 96 
Sambula, 130 
Samuddavanija, 186 
Saiikha, 135 

Sarabbanga, 106, 169, 219 
Serivaflija, 114 
Silaaisaiiisa, 186 
Siri-kalaka^p, 204 
Somadatta, 160 
Somanassa, 36, 37, 97 
Supparaka, 186, 188 
'Susima, 167 
Yalahassa, 186 
Vidburapan^ila, 96, 98, 
99, 11% 

Yessanlara, 257 
J&ti, 143, 148 
Jatilas, 198, 214, 220, 222 
Jara, 187, 188 
Jayaddisa, piinoe, 98 
Jeta, prince, 176, 236 
Jetavana, 236 
Jetuttara, 41, 91 
Jhamii, modes of, 218, 231, 
233, 255 
Jhelum, 70 

Jlraka, 49, 237, 280, 281, 
282 

Jivakambayana, 49, 236 
Jfiatr! clan, 226 
JfiSptrikas, 124 
Jotipala,"167, 159, 280 
Judges, 166, 171 t 

EaccayanariOO 


Haoohas, 111 
Kadamba mountain, 63 
Kab^papas, vide coins. ^ 
Eajangala, 20^24, 32, 34, 60, 
61, 69, 01, 136 
Kakandl, 219 
Kakultba, 24, 64 
Kal&bu, king, 239 
Kalakarana, 20 
Kalamas, 34, 67, 128, IS'd 
Kalarnnkba, 187, 188 
Kalandaka-uivapa, 237 
Kalarajamka, 122 
Kalasa, 200 
K5.}a8ona, 100, 131 
Kalastlil, 29, 237 
KElidasa, 272 

Kalibga, country, 19, 31, 89, 
78, 89, IOC, 116, 118, 119, 
134, 216, 239 
Kalibga, people, 113 
I£61inga8, 116 
Kalpa, 260 
Kamarupa, 62 
Kamasuiras, 246 
Eam^yacar^oraes 199 
Kambojas, 72, 83, 84, 86, 
140, 141 

KammarS (metal-Ayorkers), 
178 

Kammasadamma, 36 
.Kanipilla, 37, 97 
biainpillapiira, 43 
KEmpilya, 97, 216 • 

Kaipsa, 100, 101, 1.02, 

m 



Kamsabhoga, 67, 100, 102 1 

Kanaba-aaptati, 246 
''^Boipura, 78 
Kandara: 

Croniata, 31 
Kapola, 31 
Tapoda, 31 
Tindiika, 31 

Kanhadipayam, 102, 230 
Kaphagafiga, 11 
Kappammjda lake, 5 
Kaii^apcjjna river, 77 
Kapila, siage, 127 
Kapila’s formulation, 246 
Hapilavatthu, 24, 32, 46, 
64, 66, 73, 127, 137, 219, 
236 

215 

Karapdu, king, 87, 116 
Karavilca, 2 

Karm&ra-kuinbhakaia, 141 

Kamsas, no 

liaffl, 19, 21, 22, 24, 33, 41, 
89, 108, 123, 125, 129, 
130, 131. 132*, 133, 135, 
136, 137, 159, 168, 172, 

216 

ICaSmira, 67, 186 
Kassaka (agriculturists), 
151 

Kassapa, U7, 220, 262 ' 
Kathiawar, 111, 112 
KattkahSra (fuel snppliera), 
178 

■KauSSmbi, 37, 94, 118, 133 
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KauSikI, 122 
Kautttya, 246, 257 
Kavandhin f£atyay»ua, 225 
Kilveri tivor, 77, 1 14, 115 
Kavirapatfaina, 114 
Keay, I'. E., 25(1 
Keith, A. 11., 118, 233 
Kekdka oouuLry, 1 16 
Kokaya.s, 80. 239 
Kelasa, 10 

Keralaputias, 1)3, 1 15 
Kcralas, 115 
Kern, H., 81, 224 
Kesaputta, 34, 67, l28, 134 
Ketiimala, 9 
Khalamandala, 182 
Khaktikapavata, 27, 47 
Kkanujir&la, 9, 161 '* 

Khhravela, 44, 106, 116, 
116, 119, 134, 216 
Khatlavijjfv, 258 
Khattiya.s, 139, 147, 154, 
103, 164, 173, 174, 178, 
180, 213 

Khomadussa, 56 
Kimpurisas, 81, 82. 200 
Kimpurusavaiga, 63 
Kipparas, 81, 200 
Kirata, 72, 80, 84, 80, 271 
Kisa Samkiooa, 226 
Kisavaocha, 217, 239 
Kitagiri, 42 
Kokauada, 223 
Kwlaka, people, 1 13 
Koliytw, 34, 65,, 126, 127. 
m/lSd, 168 
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Kosaita, 19, 21, 22, 33, 
43, 44, 46, 46, 74, 89, 
100, 120, 123, 127, 129, 

130, 131, 132, 134, 136, 

136, 137, 138, 173, 218, 

280, 281, 282 

Kosambi, 2], 76, 99, 133, 
184, 185 
KoBiki, 52 
Krivis, 98 

Kirsna, river, 113, J 14 
Ki'^ijapura, 103 
Kgalriya Pat'ivi'aiakas, 230 
Ksudrahimavadgiri, 13 
Kukkuta mountain, 63 
Kumara Kaasapa, 286 
Knmari, l& 

Knvn.blM.k«.r& L41, 

" 178, 179 

Kumbbakaragama, 130 
Knmbhavatl, oity, 106 
Kunala lake, 5 
Kup^agama, 52 
Ku])(^liya, 223 
Kbpika, 123, 124 
K.urai'aghara, 76 
Kuru, 2, 19, 33, 35, 83, 89, 
93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 133, 
135, 146, 160, 163, 216 
Kurujimgala, 31, 35 
Kuruk^tra, 21, 36 
Kururattba, 34, 120 
KuSaratl, 43, 54, 126 
Kumuaia, 26, 53, 126, ISi-, 
Kutadanta, 161 
Kuvera, 63, 200 

iOB 


LS^a, 19, 69, 117, 240 
Lakes, seven Himalayan, 6 
Lakkkana-patjiakas, 210 
Land-pilot (tbalaniyauiaka), 
184 

Latthivana, 48 
Lauhitya, 64 
Laukilra, 265 

Law, B. C., 7, 16, 16 , ^3, 
28, 29, 31, 32, 43, '’44, 46, 
46, 48, 40, etc. 
Leathcr-workora (oamraa- 
kara), 178, 179 
Lenaa (cave-dwellinga)i ^36 
Lottera of Credit, 1 90 
Levi, S., 71, 188 
Liochnvi elan, 211 
Licolxavia, 123, 124, 126, 
126, 134, 130, 163 
Loana, 191 
Lobitavaatu, 48 
Lokapalas, 200 
Lumbimvana, 32, 66 

Maocba, 19,^98, 209 
Maoobikaaanda, 42 
Madda country, 89, 116 " 
Maddakuccbi Deer Park, 33, 
237 

Maddas, 88, 89, 09 
Ma&ura, 23, 96, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 116, 104, 184 
Madburasuttapattana, 18 
Madbyadoia, 19, 21 
Madra, 67, 83, 88, 89 
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Magadha, 19, 20, 24, 34, 
^ 46, 49, 60, 87, 111, 119, 

120, 121,(^123, 126, 128, 

' 134, 135, 136, 138, 161, 

163^ 165, 206, 220, 241, 

282 

MSigahafcitthakUetta, 46 
Magandiya, 223 
Maghadeva, 122, 215 
Maliadeva, 215 

Mahagovinda, 34, 157, 168, 
217, 218, 256 
Maha-Himavanta, 4, 6 
Mahajanapadas, sixtron, 98, 
109, 117 

Mahak&linga, 116 
MahS.malI GangS., 23 
MahamSittas, 165, 168 
Mah3<meru, 2 
Mahainoggall&aa, 286 
Mahanadi, 18, 24, 47 
Mahapadmahrada, 10, 64 
Mahapaaenadi, 120, 132 
Maharastra, 18 
Mahaactgajfa, ICO 
Mahasammata, 127, 133 

A 

Mkliasii'a, 67 
MahaatMogarh., 6U 
Mahasudassana, king, 126 
Mahavana, 31, 53. 54, 126, 
236 

Mahavira, 49, 104, 106, 118, 
120, 121, 123, 124, 209, 
fll, 222, 224, 233, 236, 
240,266 

ivtahendragiri, 47 


Makl. 6, 11, 23 
Mahimsaka, people, 113 ' 
Makiinaakarattha, 00, 115 
MslMamati, 17, 34, 77, lOi 
Mahiflsati, 34, 74, 76, 104 
MahoU, 99 
Mainaka, 10 

MajjkimadeBa, 18, 34, 224 
Majumdar, R. C., 188 
Makandi, 219 
Makhadeva, 122, 215 
Makkhali Goflala, 224, 226, 
274 

Malalasekera, G. P., 46, 50, 
58, 75, 77, etc. 

Malay Peninsula, 1 88 
Malaya, 19 
Mallaki olan, 211 
MaUas, 117, 128, 126, 13l, 
137, 148, 183 
Mallika, 46 

Manas-saroyara, 12, 63 
Mandakini lake, 6 
Mapikara (jewellers), 178 
Maniincldiala, 205 
Manoja, 130 '' 

Manub’sa-vikkaya (traffic in 
human hein^), 191 
Marlyada, 152 
Marnkaooha, 74 
MSitahga, hill, 28 
MStanga, sage, 239 
Matchmakers, 150^ 162, 165 
MStharayftti, 246 
Mhthaya, king, 121, 122. 
■>216 

Mathura, 67, 75, 84, 99, fOJ 
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'Mataya, 21, 98. 99, 2(>0 
Mauryas, 101, 112 
Mediterranoanf 1 87 
Megasthijnefi, 101 
Mekalag, 79, 109. 110 
IMenander, 88 
]!ile]g.daka, 175 
Mem, 2, 8 

McssagC'Bcadoi'M (pewana- 
kacorS.), 172 

Motal'WOTkova (kammilra) , 
178 

Mftlhora, 103 
Migadaya. 33 
Migta, bankor, 176, 236 
Migasainmata, 26 
MaakkhabKasS, 80, 110, 113 
249, 271 
lidilliida, 83, 88 
Mithi, 122 

Mithim, 34, 40, 50, 63, 132, 
123, 216 
Mlecckas, 130 
Moggaliputta, 168 
iMoggallana, 212, 234, 239 
MolinJ, 41 
Moliyasivaka, 223 
Money-lenders, 191 
Mookerjee, B. K., 186, 210 
Mopliis, 88 

Moriyas, 34, 128, 134, 138 
Mote-hall, 124, 126, 127 
Mrgadava, 33, 42 
M:rtapas, 141 

MuddS. (conveyancing), 249' 
Mokhelnvana, 61 , - 

78, 108 


I Mnxidakuh (ahavolinga), 222 
Muttra, 99 
Muzaffarpiii- 52 
Mysore, 18, 77 

I 

I 

Naoua (daiioing), 261 
Nagas, 105 
Nagabcna, 277 
Nftgayana, 32 

Nfiggaji, king, 87, 1 16,„122, 
215 

Nak^atvaviciya, 260 
Nakulapita, 175 
Nalakara (baskot-makerH), 
178 

Nalanda, 45, 230 
!Nalini, river, 1 0 
Naudagopa, 101 
Nanda Vacclia, 220 
Nandiya, 223 
WandiySivatta, 209 
Nangaraka, 65 
NatmadS., 17, 18, 74, 77. 
105 

Naaik, 18, 70 
Natthikavada, 110 
Nawal, 32 " 

Noinindbara, 2 
Nepal, 66 

Noranjara, 22, 24, 47, 236 
NesS'las, 140, 179 
Newal, 32 
Nicaksu, 133 

Nigaijtha Nataputta, ^24, 
226' 

Niganthas, 198 
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IJiggahata (tax-coUeotora), 
160 

Mgrodha, 6*5 
Nimi, king, 122, 216, 216 
iNirukta, 262, 263 
Nkadaij, J61 
Nisadba Mt., 3, 0 
Niyyamaka (water-pilot), 
487 _ 

Nrtyamai'ga, 262, 265 

Oddakas, 110, 27 J 
Okkaka, 126, 126, 131, 189 
OkkalaH, 79, 109, 110, 271 
Omphis, 88 
Opaaada, 161 
Orissa, 79, 110 
Oxydrakai, 69 

Pabhosa, 30 
Paolnavaniba, 41 
PadapStha, 247 
PSdha, 19 

Padiuna mountain, 63 
Pallara, 68 
Paithan, J7 ' 

Pajjota, 105, 138 
Pkijuna" 101 

Pakudba Kaocayaua, 224, 
225, 274 
PSilaka, 106 

Palasapnra, 236 '• 

Palura, 79 

PafioaK 19, 21 , 23, 33. 36, 
§6, 97, 98, 120, 122, 135, 
163, 215 

PanoaTari, 78, 219 


P&ndara, 28 
Pandava (hill), 27 
Pa^u, 168 
Pandyas, 113, 116 
Paijini, 198, 264, 268, 27o 
Panjab, 120 
Pankadha, 45 

Panthaghataeora (highway 
robbei's), 172, 173 
Paraniayona, 70, 187 
Parada, 07 
Parantapa, 120, 133 
Pargiter, F. E., 104, tOPt 
Pariahs, 141 

Paribbajakas, 198, 201, 221, 
224, 226. 227, 230, 231, 
234, 235, 236, 238. 254, 
266, 268 
Parileyyaka, 39 
PSrilpyyakavana, 31 
Parindsw, 113, 114 
Paripatra, 20, 23 
Parittas, 207, 208 
Parfiva, 130, 266 
Pasenadi, 120, 127, 131, 
132, 136, 137, 13S. 167, 
161, 173, 207, 218, 210, 
280 

Pataligama, 49, 138, 159 
Pataliputta, 24, 33, 49, 57, 
60, 76. 169 
Patibhanaktita, 20 
Patijithana, 76, 77^ 184 
Patna, 46 
taudanya, 107 
Pava, 54, 126, 154 
Pavapnri, 49 
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’^g.yavikamba.vana, 49, 236 
Payaga, 23, 24 
Pchoa, 06 * 

Periplus, 76 

PcsatSra (woa/vcra), 178 
Ppsanakacora (inessapiB- 
sondera), 173 
Pcttanikas, 173 
Phalga, 48 
Phalikapabbata, 6 
Pilotika, 223 
Pingala, 112, 138 
Pipplialivana, 32, 34, (56, 
128, 134 
PiprEva, 56 
Pitinikaa, 100 
Piyadaal, 2S8 
^iny, 114 
PokldiarasEti, 161 
PokkharavaM, 109, 110 
PotaU, 78, 107 
Potaliputta, 223 
Potaliya, 176, 223 
Potana, 34, 78, 107 
Potters (kurabhakarE), 141, 
178: 179 

■Potthapada, 222 
Pradyunma, 101 
Pragbodhi (bills), 26 ' 
Prayaga, 17, 21 
Prosody (obandasE), 248, 
249, 263 

Prostitutes, 176, 192 
Ppthudaka, 66 
Ptolemy, 76, 112, 114, 138° 
PubbErEma; 48, 235 » “ 

Pftbbasela, 114 


I Pubbavidcba, 2, 0 
i Piikkusa, UO 
PnkkusEti, kiiv», 87, 120 
Pulika, 105, 120 
Pnlindas, 113 
Pnndakaksa-hill, 51, 60 
Pundavardbana, 21, 61, 60 
Punjjabbadda, 198 
Piipnaka, the Yakkha, 99 
Pttpphavati, 41 
j Pilraua Kasaapa, 224, 274 
1 Piirisainedha (bninau- 
aarriflci'), 205 

PiU'obitas, 151, 155, 150, 
167, 158, 1(52, 180, 201, 
206, 217 
Pnru, 133 
Punnjapnra, 68 
Pu^kalEvnti, 72, 87 

KE^ia country, 1 1 7 
Rajagaha, 27, 33, 44, 49, 
76, 78, 1 10, 121, 173, 170, 
184, 232, 236, 237, 255, 
280, 281 
BEjagrha, 2£5 
BrEjayoga, 232, 265^ 

Rajgir, 20 
Rajputana, 68, 184 
Bakkitatala, 7 
Rama, 217, 219 
BEm^ama, 34 
REmasettJ, 13 
REraeSvaram, 13 
BEpti, 23 
BatbakEra lake, 5 
Batnagui, 28 
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Ravi, 69 

Ray Chaurthuri, H. C., 8S, 
‘ 85,94 

Rcnii, 103, *115, 118, 129, 
157, 217 

^IgveJa, 169, 24B. 250 
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